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CHAPTER ONE 


SCRIPTURE, THEOLOGY, AND MISSION IN THE 
LETTER TO THE ROMANS 


Paul, a slave of Christ Jesus, called to 
be an apostle, set apart for the gospel 
of God, which God announced before- 
hand through his prophets in holy writ- 
ings concerning his son... 


Romans 1:1—3 


From the opening words of his letter to the Roman churches, Paul 
reveals himself to be both a “missionary theologian” and a “hermeneu- 
tic theologian."? That is, Paul presents his apostolic mission as one 
that proclaims and interprets the gospel and Israel's scriptural tra- 
ditions in the service of creating and sustaining communities called 
into existence by God's grace and love in Jesus Christ. The epistle 
to the Romans reflects the dynamic interplay of a number of influences 
and constraints on Paul's thought. Foundational convictions, experi- 
ences and practices of mission, scriptural interpretation, cultural and 
historical contexts—all shape and reshape one another in Paul's ongo- 
ing struggle to make sense of God's design for Israel and to faith- 
fully fulfill his own divinely-ordained role in the outworking of that 
plan.’ 

Nowhere is this complex and dynamic interrelationship of scrip- 
ture, theology, and mission more apparent than in Paul’s consistent 
representation of Isaiah as a fellow preacher of the good news. A 
striking feature of the letter to the Romans is the apostle's frequent in- 
vocation of the oracles of Isaiah, not only through direct quotations, 


' On this topic, see the penetrating insights of Dahl 1977b. 

? So Beker 1986:10. 

3 As Dahl observes, “а systematic outline of [Paul's] theological doctrines becomes 
at best an accurate and useful map, a two dimensional projection without depth 
or movement (Dahl 1977b:71). Several of the proposals for doing “Pauline theol- 
ogy" arising out of the Pauline Theology Group of the Society of Biblical Literature 
urge that Paul's theology may be more adequately conceptualized as a dynamic 
activity rather than as a relatively static set of convictions (see, for example, Bassler 
1993 and Kraftchick 1993). 
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but also through more indirect modes of allusion and intertextual 
echo. Citations from Isaiah account for nearly half of Paul’s explicit 
appeals to scripture in Romans.* Moreover, at a number of points 
in the letter the prophet Isaiah virtually takes on a life of his own 
and becomes a second voice, speaking in concert with the apostle 
concerning God's plan to redeem Israel and the nations. Isaiah "cries 
out on behalf of Israel," affirming God's unremitting faithfulness even 
in the midst of judgment? Isaiah boldly *dares to speak" of God's 
astonishing embrace of Gentiles, while God's own people stand off 
at a distance, estranged and unresponsive.? Isaiah sings of the root 
of Jesse who comes to unite Jew and Gentile into a single commu- 
nity of worship and praise.’ Even where he is not named, the ancient 
prophet’s words are a weighty and palpable presence, whether Paul 
is wrestling with Israel’s resistance to God’s righteousness or inter- 
preting the crucial role his own mission plays in the redemptive plan 
of God.’ 

Three interlocking questions motivate the study that follows. First, 
how did Paul, as an ancient reader, approach the book of Isaiah?? 
In what form (or forms) did he encounter the book? What were the 


* Compare the slightly different lists of citations (due to the use of different cri- 
teria for identifying quotations) in Koch 1986:21-24, Smith 1988:270-72, and 
Hübner 1997:1-219. The term “scripture” presupposes the existence of a particu- 
lar community with a particular set of beliefs and practices (see Lindbeck 1988). 
In this work, when I speak of Paul's reading of "scripture," I refer to what Paul— 
and presumably his first hearers—would have taken as holy writ. This is not nec- 
essarily coextensive with the “canon” of scripture (another term that is meaningful 
only in relation to a particular interpretive community) later recognized by rabbinic 
Judaism or, in various forms, by Christian churches (see Collins 1995a; Sundberg 
1964). I avoid the term *Old Testament" as anachronistic for Paul. *Hebrew Bible" 
is similarly an inappropriate term for this study, both because it presupposes canon- 
ical decisions not made until a later period in a particular Jewish community, and 
also because, as will become evident, Paul's use of Israel's scriptures in his letters 
suggests that he read them primarily (if not solely) in one or more Greek versions. 

? Rom 9:27-29. Unless otherwise noted, all translations of ancient texts are my 
own. 
$ Rom 10:20-21. 

? Rom 15:12. 

* For a list of citations of and allusions to Isaiah in Romans identified in this 
study, see p. 342 below (Figure 6.1). 

? With reference to Paul, I will avoid terms such as First, Second, and Third 
Isaiah, since there is no evidence that readers in the Second Temple period rec- 
ognized these particular divisions of the book or that they considered the book as 
a whole to be anything other than the collected oracles of Isaiah of Jerusalem. I 
will, however, occasionally use the terms as a convenient shorthand for referring to 
the major blocks of the book, 1-39, 40—55, 56-66. Interestingly, more recent crit- 
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interpretive assumptions and techniques with which he read and 
appropriated the prophets words? Second, how did Paul's under- 
standing of the gospel and of his own particular calling as an apos- 
tle shape his reading of Isaiah," and, conversely, how did Isaiah's 
oracles help to form Paul's conception of his own message and mis- 
sion? Finally, how does this interplay of scripture, theology, and mis- 
sion come to expression in the particular argument of the letter to 
the Romans," and to what extent can attention to these questions 
enrich a reading of the letter? 

Two factors justify this concentration оп Paul's letter to Rome. 
First, because of the unique circumstances in which it was written, 
Romans represents Paul's most explicit reflection on his own mis- 
sion and its relation to God's promises to Israel. Although by almost 
any reckoning Paul's genuine letters were all written within the brief 
span of a decade or so, Romans represents a stage in Paul's think- 
ing about his mission and about the fate of Israel that is not reflected 
in his carliest correspondence. As he writes this letter, he is near- 
ing the completion of his mission in the eastern Mediterranean and 


icism of Isaiah has tended to blur the clear divisions once found between First, 
Second, and Third Isaiah. For surveys of approaches to Isaiah ancient and mod- 
ern, see Carr 1992; Sheppard 1992, 1996; Sommer 1996b. 

9 The importance of Paul's vocation as apostle to the Gentiles for the develop- 
ment and shape of his theology has long been recognized. Writing forty years ago 
on the topic of Paul's “missionary theology," Nils Dahl insisted that Paul's "theol- 
ogy and his missionary activity were inseparable from one another" (Dahl 1977b 
[1956]:70). Similarly, Johannes Munck recognized that "Paul's apostolic conscious- 
ness in its eschatological form stands in the centre of his personality and theology" 
(1959:42). Ferdinand Hahn concurs, noting that Paul's "view of the mission is insep- 
arable from his entire theological thought" (1965:97). More recently, Arland ]. 
Hultgren has argued that Paul's mission is "integrally related to his identity and 
thought" (1985:125). Significantly, E. P. Sanders begins his biographical study of 
Paul with the chapter, "Paul's Mission," explaining, “[Paul’s] theology was bound 
up with a view of himself and his role in God's plan; it was not, perhaps, deter- 
mined entirely by his self-perception, but certainly not separable from it.... His 
job description was this: Apostle to the Gentiles in the Messianic Era" (1991:2-3; 
see also Barrett 1995; O'Brien 1995). 

"If "Paul's theology" is best conceptualized as an activity rather than as a rela- 
tively static set of convictions, then Paul's interpretation of scripture should be under- 
stood along similar lines, as something best observed “in the wild”—that is, in the 
context of the dynamic, unfolding arguments of his letters. 'To simply capture, dis- 
sect, and catalogue his interpretations of scripture is inevitably to render them dull 
and lifeless specimens of ancient exegesis. 

"7 Romans is clearly not an exercise in systematic theology, but a contingent 
response to particular churches in specific historical circumstances; at the same time, 
the letter does represent the fruit of many years of deliberate and intense theolog- 
ical reflection in the service of mission (cf. Bornkamm 1991). 
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is attempting to lay the groundwork for a new thrust westward to 
Spain.” At the same time, as he prepares to accompany the “offering 
of the Gentiles" to Jerusalem (Rom 15:16),'* Paul is painfully aware 
of the growing paradox of the early Christian mission: While Gentiles 
joyfully receive the gospel in ever growing numbers, it is becoming 
increasingly apparent that the majority of Paul's fellow Jews are not 
finding his message to be "good news.”! 

This leads to my second reason for focusing on Romans. Faced 
with new opportunities for the Gentile mission and wrestling with 
the apparent inertia of the mission to Israel, Paul turns to scrip- 
ture—notably Isaiah—in an attempt to make sense of this paradox- 
ical situation. Among Paul's letters, Romans contains by far the 
greatest number of quotations of and allusions to Isaiah." Moreover, 


5 The continuing debate over the purposes of Romans cannot be pursued here. 
However, Romans 15:14-33 suggests that Paul's desire to lay the groundwork for 
extending his mission to the western Mediterranean (with Rome as his base of oper- 
ations) is one important reason for the letter. See N. T. Wright's suggestive hypo- 
thesis (1995:34—36). See also Dunn 1988b:856; Beker 1980:71—74; Jewett 1982; 
Wedderburn 1991; Jervis 1991. 

'* It may well be that Paul has been rehearsing such arguments as are found in 
Romans 9-11 in preparation for his impending visit to Jerusalem (see p. 36 and 
n. 128 below). At the same time, there is no reason to deny that these chapters 
also address real issues in the Roman churches. 

5 Stark 1996:49—71 provides a much-needed corrective to the view that Christianity 
ceased to spread among Jews after the wars with Rome. Employing the tools of 
sociological analysis alongside what historical data is available, Stark argues that thc 
phenomenal numerical growth of the early church is explicable only if the com- 
munity continued to attract a steady stream of Diaspora Jews. Stark's findings are 
not incompatible with the view that Paul and others were deeply troubled by the 
fear that the mission to their kinspeople was failing, however. The early followers 
of Jesus seem to have expected a massive turning of Jews to their messiah (cf. Acts 
3:19-21). But by 50 се, this new Jewish sect would have numbered perhaps 1,400 
people, including Gentiles—a far cry from a national movement (Stark 1996:7). 
And with the continuing influx of Gentiles, the ever-decreasing ratio of Jews to 
Gentiles might well have led someone such as Paul to believe that the mission to 
Israel had stalled out. 

16 The observation of D.-A. Koch (1986:101) is suggestive: 

Je stärker Paulus sich veranläßt sieht, seine eigene Position theologisch zu klären, 

desto intensiver wird zugleich auch die Bescháfügung mit der Schrift und ihre 

Verwendung in seinen Briefen. 

7 Among the undisputed letters of Paul, the following contain explicit quotations 
of Isaiah (those with a citation formula of some sort): Romans (15); | Corinthians 
(3); 2 Corinthians (2); Galatians (1). Although the criteria for determining allusions 
are more imprecise (see below, pp. 11-13), the recent study by Florian Wilk (1998) 
finds allusions to Isaiah in these letters: Romans (12); 1 Corinthians (6); 2 Corinthians 
(55; Galatians (2); Philippians (2); 1 Thessalonians (3). Cf. Figures 6.1 and 6.2 below, 
pp. 342-43. 
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Romans 9-11, with its dense concentration of scriptural citations 
and allusions, comprises the longest sustained interpretive argument 
in Paul’s writings. As such, the letter to the Romans provides a 
unique opportunity to study the interconnections between Paul’s inter- 
pretation of scripture, his theological convictions, and his own sense 
of calling and mission. A close reading of Romans 9—11 and Romans 
15 will reveal just how significantly the convictions Paul expresses 
in these chapters— particularly his stubborn insistence on God's endur- 
ing faithfulness to his covenant people Israel have been molded 
and shaped by his wrestling with Israel's scriptures. At the same 
time, this investigation will show how radically Paul rereads scrip- 
ture in light of his belief that, in Christ, God has decisively revealed 
his righteousness for Israel and for the world and that God is work- 
ing out his redemptive plan in the present time through Paul's own 
ministry. 


Bants Use or SCRIPTURE IN RECENT STUDY 


The last several decades have witnessed a steady blossoming of inter- 
est in the question of how early Jewish and Christian communities 
interpreted their sacred texts." In the context of this larger move- 
ment in the study of ancient Judaism and Christianity, a great deal 
of attention has been devoted to the use of Israel's scriptures by Paul 
and other New Testament authors. Much of the discussion has focused 
on identifying the hermeneutical assumptions and interpretive tech- 
niques in play as Jesus’ earliest followers struggled to understand the 
significance of Jesus’ life, death, and resurrection in the light of Israel’s 
scriptures.!” There appears to be a growing consensus that the use 


18 The literature on this topic is vast and rapidly expanding. Helpful surveys are 
found in Sæbø 1996; Mulder 1988; Carson and Williamson 1988; Ackroyd and 
Evans 1970; Smith 1972. The volumes in the Studies in Scripture in Early Judaism 
and Christianity Series offer wide exposure to the problems and issues currently 
under discussion. See Evans 2000; Evans and Sanders 1993, 1997, 1998; Evans 
and Stegner 1994; Charlesworth and Evans 1993. 

19 Barnabas Lindars (1961) and C. Н. Dodd (1952a, 19525) believe that scrip- 
tural interpretation arose in service of the kerygma. Don Juel (1988) traces early 
Christian exegetical activity specifically to the need to understand and defend the 
confession that the crucified and risen Jesus is Israel's messiah. While Lindars and 
Juel see these readers engaged primarily in atomistic exegesis of isolated bits of text, 
Dodd argues that certain larger passages of scripture are foundational to early 
Christian theology. 
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of scripture by the early Christians must be examined not only, or 
even principally, ın light of later rabbinic taxonomies of interpretive 
strategies and techniques,” but as part of the larger phenomenon of 
biblical interpretation in the Second Temple period in all its bewil- 
dering variety.’ 

On the narrower question of Paul’s appropriation of Israel’s scrip- 
tures, a number of recent studies have significantly advanced the dis- 
cussion both of Paul's citation practices and of the interpretive 
strategies that shape his use of scripture.” The careful investigations 
of Paul’s citation technique by Dietrich-Alex Koch and Christopher 
D. Stanley have argued convincingly that Paul’s biblical quotations 
point to his reliance on Greek Vorlagen? and that Paul himself has 
often modified the text of his citations to fit them into the context 


20 The lists of middot attributed to Hillel and to В. Ishmael are attempts to describe 
and discipline methods of interpretation that have a long history prior to the 
codification of such "rules" and that have a much wider cultural currency than 
simply “rabbinic” tradition. Lists of rabbinic middot, with brief explanations, may 
conveniently be found in Stemberger 1996:15-30 and Mielziner 1968:117-87. See 
also Bloch 1955, 1957; Gertner 1962; Loewe 1990; Porton 1979; Seeligmann 1953. 
Instone Brewer 1992 offers the most careful recent treatment of early proto-rab- 
binic exegesis. The similarities between the middot and interpretive conventions com- 
mon in the wider Greco-Roman context are analyzed by David Daube (1949, 1977). 
See also Lieberman 1950; Alexander 1990. Daniel Boyarin and Michael Fishbane, 
among others, have revealed a hermeneutical sophistication and artistry in rabbinic 
exegesis hardly imaginable on the basis of attention to the middot alone. See Boyarin 
1990; Fishbane 1989, 1998. 'The most thorough attempt to relate Paul's interpre- 
tation of scripture to that of the rabbis remains Bonsirven 1939; see also Cohn- 
Sherbok 1982. 

? Such an approach begins by recognizing the interpretive activity inscribed 
within the canonical texts themselves. The landmark study of such “inner-biblical” 
exegesis is Fishbane 1985 (see also Fishbane 1977a, 1977b, 1980, 1982). In addi- 
tion to works cited previously, important investigations of “post-biblical” exegesis 
include Barton 1986; Blenkinsopp 1981; Charlesworth 1987; Davies 1983; Ellis 1978; 
Kugel and Greer 1986; R. N. Longenecker 1975; M. P. Miller 1971; Patte 1975; 
Schmitt 1979; Vermes 1973, 1975; Zink 1963. See most recently J. Kugel's mas- 
sive compendium of early Jewish interpretations of biblical narratives (1998). 

?2 Surveys of the history of research on Paul's use of scripture are readily avail- 
able. One of the most comprehensive reviews of older literature is found in C. D. 
Stanley 1992b:3-28. See also Hays (1989:5-14) for a critique of previous attempts 
to conceptualize Paul's hermeneutic. Litwak 1998 considers a number of develop- 
ments since Hays's study. 

5 Koch 1986; Stanley 1992b. A particular strength of these two studies is that 
they take into account the growing body of research on the Septuagint, including 
the critical work on the text of the LXX undertaken by the Góttingen Septuaginta- 
Unternehmen. As a result, Koch's and Stanley's studies completely supersede E. E. 
Ellis's earlier investigation of Paul's citations (1957), which relies on too narrow а 
base of evidence for the text of the LXX in Paul's time (cf. Barr 1994). De Lagarde's 
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of his argument and to enable them to communicate more clearly 
the point he desires to make.” 

In a 1997 monograph, however, Timothy H. Lim calls into ques- 
tion the confidence with which scholars have identified Pauline adap- 
tations of scriptural citations. He argues that the degree of textual 
plurality and fluidity in the first century is far greater than either 
Koch or Stanley allows,” and he insists that any attempt to recon- 
struct Paul’s Vorlage must consider the full range of available wit- 
nesses to the scriptural text, not simply those now extant in Greek.” 
Although Lim does think that Paul occasionally modified the word- 
ing of his biblical text," he rightly seeks to take full account of the 
possibility that Paul encountered in Greek a textual variant for which 
the only evidence now survives in a text written in another language. 
Moreover, Lim notes that Paul may have drawn upon textual vari- 
ants for which no evidence of any kind remains apart from Paul's 
citation.” Finally, Lim believes that Paul could read Hebrew and 
Aramaic, and on this basis he assumes that Paul would regularly 
have consulted scriptural texts written in these languages, perhaps 
occasionally even making his own translations into Greek.” 


basic theory of Septuagint origins (an Urtext which later branched into different text- 
forms) has come to dominate the field of Septuagint studies (see the brief histories 
of research in Tov 1997:10-15; Peters 1992:1096-97). The Göttingen LXX (in dis- 
tinction from Rahlfs's 1935 Handausgabe) seeks both to reconstruct the Urtext for each 
book and to present as fully as possible the extant witnesses to the text. 

+ A major difference between the two studies is that Stanley limits his investi- 
gation to citations explicitly marked for the reader by means of a citation formula, 
an interpretive gloss (e.g., | Cor 15:27), or a disruption of the syntax of the sen- 
tence (e.g., Rom 10:18; Stanley 1992b:56-57). Koch, on the other hand, employs 
a looser set of criteria for identifying an appeal to scripture and thus considers 
many unmarked appropriations of the biblical text. Stanley’s narrow focus suits the 
limited purpose of his study, but it cannot offer a comprehensive account of Paul’s 
use of scripture (cf. Porter 1997:81-82). 

5 Lim 1997a:12-18. Lim basically adopts the position laid out by Tov 1982. For 
recent discussion of the impact of the Qumran finds on theories of the develop- 
ment of the biblical text, see Ulrich 1998, 1999; Greenspoon 1998. 

2% This includes the important evidence supplied by both biblical and non-bibli- 
cal scrolls discovered in and around Qumran. 

27 The bulk of Lim’s work (1997a) seeks to compare Paul's approach to scrip- 
ture with the handling of the biblical texts in the Qumran pesharim. However, his 
extremely conservative methodology leads him to identify only a handful of clear 
adaptations of the text of scripture in the peskarim and in Paul's writings. For cri- 
tiques of Lim's approach, see Stanley 1998; Wagner 2001. 

28 See further Wilcox 1988. 

29 Lim takes it for granted that Paul could read Hebrew and Aramaic, primar- 
ily on the basis of Paul's putative education in a pharisaical school in Jerusalem (in 
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However, even if, for the sake of argument, one accepts Lim’s 
account of Paul's linguistic competence,” his further claims that Paul 
engaged in comparison of textual variants across two or more lan- 
guages, that he was reluctant to rely on a Greek translation, and 
that his quotations reflect the use of non-Greek texts must be demon- 
strated from the citations themselves. This Lim does not do. Having called 
into question the consensus opinion (articulated most forcefully by 
Koch and Stanley) that Paul consistently utilized a Greek text much 
like the LXX, and having argued for the necessity of an investiga- 
tion of Paul's biblical text that attends closely to Hebrew evidence 
as well as Greek, Lim concludes his study without actually under- 
taking such an investigation on a comprehensive scale.?' One of the 
goals of the present study, then, is to take up Lim's challenge to 
examine the full range of available witnesses to the text of Isaiah in 
order to see whether the hypothesis that Paul's citations sometimes 
depend on a Hebrew text rather than on a form of the LXX is 
actually borne out by the evidence.?? 


addition to the testimony of Acts, Lim appeals to Galatians 1:4 and Philippians 3:5 
as evidence for Paul's competence in Hebrew; see Lim 1997a:161-68). He further 
believes that Paul would have "been uneasy with an over-reliance upon the words 
of his Greek biblical quotations" (164) and so would have sought to compare tex- 
tual variants across several languages in order to find the text that best expressed 
the meaning of the passage as Paul understood it; only as a last resort, so one 
infers, would Paul alter the text himself (cf. the similar theory employed by Stendahl 
1954 to explain the nature of the non-Markan biblical quotations in Matthew's 
gospel; but see the critique of Stendahl’s work in Gundry 1967:155-59). 

* W. D. Davies, though holding a view of the apostle's background similar to 
Lim's in important respects, is far more cognizant of the significant problems posed 
for such historical reconstructions by the paucity of our sources (1999). See also the 
careful sifting of evidence concerning Paul's linguistic competence by Du Toit 
2000:392—401. 

3! Lim offers more extensive analyses of Pauline texts in his dissertation (1991) 
than he does in the published version (19972), but even in the earlier work his 
investigation of Paul's citations along the lines he proposes is far from complete. 
Lim recognizes this fact, observing that “a comprehensive study of all the Pauline 
quotations from the perspective of textual plurality is a desideratum. A thorough 
study will have to be done once all the Qumran biblical scrolls have been prop- 
erly edited and published" (1997a:149). Now that publication of all of the biblical 
texts of Isaiah from Qumran is complete (see the Appendix, pp. 361-62), the pre- 
sent study of Paul's use of Isaiah in Romans will be able to offer a substantial con- 
tribution toward such a comprehensive investigation. 

3? This will require an examination of the evidence not only of the Dead Sea 
scrolls, but also of the Isaiah Targum, the Peshitta, and the Vulgate. I will also 
evaluate afresh the Greek evidence for Paul's citations of and allusions to Isaiah. 
In this way, where my investigation agrees with Koch and/or Stanley, it will stand 
as additional testimony rather than a mere restatement of their conclusions. 
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While Koch, Stanley, and Lim focus primarily on reconstructing 
Paul’s Vorlage and describing Paul’s citation technique, other recent 
interpreters have concentrated their efforts on the task of exploring 
the hermeneutical assumptions and interpretive strategies that drive 
Paul’s appropriation of Israel’s scriptures. By far the most influential 
recent work on this front has been done by Richard B. Hays. In 
his seminal volume, Echoes of Scripture in the Letters of Paul,” Hays 
argues that Paul’s letters reflect the apostle’s deep engagement with 
Israel’s scriptures: 


Paul’s great struggle is not a struggle to assert his own authority over 
Scripture; it is, rather, a dialectical struggle to maintain the integrity 
of his proclamation in relation to Scripture and the integrity of Scripture 
in relation to that proclamation, to justify his startling claims about 
what the God of Israel had elected to do in Jesus Christ.* 


Particularly important to Hays's investigation is a concept borrowed 
from modern literary criticism, that of “intertextual echo." By means 
of this literary device, an author poetically alludes to a prior text 
in a way that “generates new figuration."* Echo often involves a 
trope known as *metalepsis" or "transumption," through which an 
author evokes another text in such a way that significant points of 
contact between the new text and its precursor remain unexpressed, 


33 Hays 1989. Responses to Echoes, with a further rejoinder by Hays, may be 
found in Evans and Sanders 1993:42-96. See also the insightful review by Hans 
Hübner (1991). Hübner himself has done important work on Paul's use of scrip- 
ture (1984, 1993, 1997). 

* Hays 1989:158-59. 

55 Hays acknowledges his indebtedness to the work of John Hollander (1981). 
Note that in Hays's usage, “intertextuality” refers to the diachronic influence of specific 
precursor texts on an author's work, not, as in the work of R. Barthes, J. Kristeva, 
and their followers, to the synchronic semiotic matrix within which a text “converses” 
with all of the other “texts,” written and unwritten, available in a culture. On the 
important distinctions between these conceptions of “intertextuality,” see Clayton 
and Rothstein 1991. Hays's approach to intertextuality shares much methodologi- 
cal common ground with the massive study of “inner biblical exegesis" by Michael 
Fishbane (1985). Benjamin D. Sommer (1998) has fruitfully adopted a similar notion 
of intertextuality to investigate the use of earlier traditions in Deutero-Isaiah. 

** Hollander 1981:ix; quoted in Hays 1989:19. Echo is thus a subspecies of allu- 
sion. Hollander distinguishes the two more by effect than by anything else: echo is 
"a way of alluding that is inherently poetic rather than expository, and that makes 
new metaphor rather than learned gestures." I will follow Hays in making no sys- 
tematic attempt to distinguish "echo" from "allusion", although generally *echo" 
will refer to more oblique methods of alluding to a prior text. For further reflection 
on how allusion “works,” see the perceptive analysis of Ben-Porat 1976; cf. Morawski 
1970. 
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inviting readers to complete the trope themselves by supplying the 
transumed connections. In the case of Paul, intertextual echo nearly 
always functions in tandem with more obvious references to scrip- 
ture, including citations marked by introductory formulas and more 
explicit modes of allusion. In fact, the most impressive examples of 
intertextual echo Hays adduces are almost without exception the 
reverberations of the wider context of a scriptural text that Paul cites 
explicitly." The *complex intertextual matrix" of Paul's letters 


proves hospitable to the proliferation of metalepsis.... In this literary 
setting even overt quotation can become a mode of troping: citations 
allude to their original contexts, and the most significant elements of 
intertextual correspondence between old context and new can be implicit 
rather than voiced, perceptible only within the silent space framed by 
the juncture of two texts.” 


Hays's close readings of key passages in Paul's letters emphasize just 
how radical and even scandalous are the apostle's reinterpretations 
of Israel’s scriptures; at the same time, he shows convincingly that 
these scriptural texts exercise a pervasive influence on Paul’s con- 
ception of the gospel. Particularly where Paul employs the device of 
intertextual echo, scripture maintains its own voice over against Paul’s, 
continually forcing the apostle to articulate his gospel in terms that 
are faithful to the scriptural story of God’s election of Israel: 


Paul’s allusive manner of using Scripture leaves enough silence for the 
voice of Scripture to answer back. Rather than filling the intertextual 
space with explanations, Paul encourages the reader to listen to more 
of Scripture’s message than he himself voices. The word that Scripture 
speaks where Paul falls silent is a word that still has the power to con- 
tend against him.” 


Paul's use of the figure of echo reveals the extent to which his thought 
is permeated and shaped by Israel's scriptures. He is convinced that, 


? While attention has naturally focused on the figure of echo in Hays's work 
and on his criteria for discerning echoes, the extent to which his study relies on 
indisputable instances of citation and allusion often goes unnoticed. Hays allows his 
ear to be tuned by disciplined attention to Paul's explicit appropriations of scripture. 

33 Hays 1989:155. Similar intertextual effects involving quotation and allusion are 
explored in the context of biblical as well as rabbinic texts by Fishbane and Boyarin 
(see n. 20 above). Contra Wilcox, who asserts that citation, as opposed to allusion, 
does not assume the reader's familiarity with the original context (1979:237), Hays 
shows that such a sharp distinction between citation and allusion does not apply 
in many cases where Paul quotes scripture (cf. van Dodewaard 1955). 

% Hays 1989:177. 
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despite its radical newness, the gospel he preaches stands in deep 
continuity with the witness of the biblical texts to God’s continuing 
faithfulness to the covenant with Israel: 


Paul finds the continuity between Torah and gospel through a hermeneu- 
tic that reads Scripture primarily as a narrative of divine election and 
promise. ... Within this narrative framework for interpretation, Paul's 
fragmentary references to and echoes of Scripture derive coherence 
from their common relation to the scriptural story of God’s right- 
eousness. Though the quotations appear eclectic and scattered, they 
usually must be understood as allusive recollections of the wider nar- 
rative setting from which they are taken.” 


Hays cautions that discerning intertextual echoes is “less a matter of 
method than of sensibility.”*! Nevertheless, he does offer seven cri- 
teria for evaluating alleged instances of intertextual echo.” Far from 
constituting a set of rules that can be mechanically applied to texts, 
these seven criteria function as “modestly useful rules of thumb"? 
whose application is “an art practiced by skilled interpreters within 
a reading community," resulting in “an aesthetic judgment pronounced 
upon the fittingness of a proposed reading." Hays concedes that, 
especially in the case of echoes, the criteria may lead only to a judg- 
ment about the relative probability of a particular echo. Consequently, 
careful readers can and do disagree about whether or not particu- 
lar Pauline texts should be regarded as allusions to or echoes of 
scripture. 

Of these seven criteria, five are particularly important for my 
purposes here: "Volume," “Recurrence,” “Historical Plausibility,” 


® Hays 1989:157-58. Other studies that draw attention to the coherence of Paul's 
citations and allusions with larger narrative and structural patterns found in their 
scriptural contexts include: Via 1974; J. A. Sanders 1975b; Smith 1988:279-88; 
Wright 1991:263-65; Stockhausen 1989, 1993; O'Day 1990; Scott 1992; Keesmaat 
1994a, 1994b; Wagner 1998a. Of course, the view that Paul normally paid no 
regard to the larger context of his citations continues to live on happily in many 
quarters. 

* Hays 1989:21. 

? Hays 1989:29-32. They are: (1) Availability; (2) Volume; (3) Recurrence; 
(4) Thematic Coherence; (5) Historical Plausibility; (6) History of Interpretation; 
(7) Satisfaction. 

* Hays 1998:212. 

++ Hays 1998:209; emphasis original. Porter (1997:83-84) misses the mark when 
he criticizes Hays for failing to offer a rigorous set of criteria, as if interpretation 
were simply a matter of hitting on the right methodology. While methodological 
rigor 1s crucial for certain purposes, it fails miserably as a strategy for reading lit- 
erature, particularly for such metaphorically-charged literature as Paul's letters. 
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“Thematic coherence," and “Satisfaction.”* Volume refers primarily 
to the degree of verbal correspondence between the alleged echo 
and the source text. Verbal connections that are distinctive to a 
particular text can be particularly important for identifying the source 
of an echo." The volume of a given echo also depends on the promi- 
nence it 1s given in Paul's argument. An echo that occurs at a cru- 
cial point in the discussion or in close connection with an explicit 
citation will tend to have a higher volume. 

The criterion of Recurrence recognizes that an argument for the 
influence of a particular source text on an author is normally cumu- 
lative. In other words, the case for an alleged echo becomes stronger 
if the author has a pattern of drawing on that text or its larger con- 
text elsewhere. In this way, for example, explicit citation of a pas- 
sage can render further echoes of that same passage much more 
plausible than they would appear if considered only by themselves. 

Historical Plausibility takes seriously the author's cultural environ- 
ment and inherited. traditions of interpretation. It is imperative to 
set Paul's reading of scripture in its larger historical and cultural 
context. Donald Juel remarks, “History can provide constraints on 
imaginative readings of the text: Given knowledge of the first cen- 
tury, some readings are implausible.”* It is just as true, however, 


Countless dull and lifeless readings of Paul's letters, and particularly of his scrip- 
tural citations and allusions, can be chalked up to methodological rigor mortis. By 
way of illustration one might recall two contrasting scenes in the movie, The Dead 
Poets Society (Touchstone Pictures, 1989). In the first, the students are directed by 
the author of their literature textbook to analyze poetry “scientifically” by plotting 
its elements on a graph. In the second scene, a group has gathered outdoors at 
night to experience poetry as they take turns reading it aloud to one another in the 
firelight. The film leaves no doubt as to which reading strategy allows the “dead 
poets" to return to life and to speak in powerful—and unexpected—ways to a new 
generation. 

#5 As Hays notes (1989:29-30), “Availability” is not really an issue when it comes 
to Paul's use of scripture (though it is much less clear what his original audience 
knows of scripture; see below, pp. 33-39). *History of Interpretation" is best used 
not as a negative criterion to exclude possible echoes from consideration, but as a 
positive stimulus to hear Paul's appeals to scripture in new and perhaps unfamil- 
jar ways. 

"7 I exclude from consideration cases where there is an alleged “conceptual con- 
nection" but no clear verbal link. 

? Fishbane stresses the importance of verbal links for identifying cases of “aggadic 
exegesis"; particularly significant are clusters of terms from the source text that 
appear to have been reorganized exegetically by the tradent (1985:285). 

+ This point is emphasized by B. D. Sommer in his study of Deutero-Isaiah’s 
employment of earlier traditions (1998:35). Cf. the similar claim by B. S. Rosner 
(1994:19-20). 

$$ Juel 1994:27. 
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that knowledge of exegetical techniques and traditions available in 
Paul's cultural context can open our eyes to new interpretive possi- 
bilities. 

The final two criteria are closely related, if more elusive. Thematic 
Coherence refers to the “fit” of the proposed echo both with the argu- 
ment that the author is developing and with the way the author 
appropriates other precursor texts. As will become apparent, my 
identification and analysis of fainter echoes of Isaiah in Romans is 
guided by the patterns I have discerned through examining Paul’s 
explicit citations. Satisfaction is another way of saying that “the proof 
of the pudding is in the eating.” Ultimately, the test of a proposed 
reading is its ability to make sense of Paul’s larger argument. The 
criterion of “satisfaction?” reminds us that reading is a communal 
activity. Our interpretations are shaped by and ultimately responsi- 
ble to the judgments and sensibilities of larger communities of 
readers.?! 


THE APPROACH OF THE PRESENT INVESTIGATION 


My own investigation of Paul's reading of Isaiah in Romans stands 
on the shoulders of the four studies just discussed, even as it attempts 
to extend their insights to address a new set of questions. Though 
differing (sometimes significantly) with respect to the details, Koch, 


5° On the related question of the extent to which the first readers of Romans 
could have understood Paul's more allusive references to Isaiah, see pp. 33-39 
below. 

5! In the present instance, I read Paul both as a member of the academic com- 
munity of biblical scholars and as a member of a two thousand-year-old faith com- 
munity that claims both Romans and Isaiah as scripture. One's context is like a 
window—it both permits and restricts vision (cf. Wilken 1989; Melugin 1996, 1998). 
The questions I ask of Paul's letters and the interpretive methods I employ are 
inevitably shaped by these two communities, as well as by my wider historical and 
cultural contexts. For example, the Holocaust has given a particular sense of urgency 
to the task of rereading Paul's letters in the service of critical reflection on the rela- 
tionship between the Church and Israel in the present day. As C. H. Cosgrove 
reminds us, as interpreters we become “co-accountable” with the text for its mean- 
ing (1996:87; see further Cosgrove 1997). Recognizing that readers and reading 
communities contribute an essential element to the interpretive process—that texts 
do not simply have “meaning” in and of themselves—does not imply, however, that 
the text and its author are thereby completely subsumed under the interpreter's 
will to power. Awareness of our own situatedness and of the “otherness” of the 
text under consideration opens the way for a "hermeneutic of love," in which 
we approach the task of interpretation much as we would a conversation with 
someone we respect and esteem. That is, from within our own context we may 
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Stanley, and Lim all agree that Paul adapted the wording of his 
scriptural text to conform more closely to his own understanding of 
its meaning as well as to serve his immediate rhetorical purposes. 
Ironically, though each of them devotes a great deal of effort to ana- 
lyzing “external evidence" for Paul's Vorlage (i.e., the various ancient 
witnesses to the scriptural text), it is apparent from their discussions 
that in many cases the decision to attribute a particular variant to 
Paul rather than to his text finally turns on “internal evidence"—that 
is, on their own understanding of what Paul is driving at in the 
larger context of his argument.” Yet it is precisely here that these 
previous studies are least convincing, for they do not consistently 
pursue the kind of close reading of Paul's letters that penetrates to 
the underlying hermeneutical logic driving Paul's appropriations of 
scripture. The privilege of building on the insights of these previous 
studies, as well as the more limited focus of the present investiga- 
tion on one single letter and on a smaller set of citations and allu- 
sions, will allow greater attention to be devoted to the logic and function 
of Pauls appropriations of Isaiah. My interest in determining as 
nearly as possible Paul's Vorlage and identifying his adaptations of 
the scriptural text will serve the larger purpose of understanding how 
Paul actually reads and employs Isaiah in the context of his unfold- 
ing argument in Romans. | 

In many respects, the work of Richard Hays on Paul's use of 
Israel's scriptures is foundational to this larger aim of the present 
study.? Like Hays, I seek to uncover the hermeneutical logic that 
guides Paul's reinterpretations of scripture by undertaking a close 
reading of Paul's argument and by paying special attention to Paul's 
use of intertextual allusion in its subtler as well as in its more overt 
forms. My methodology differs from Hays's, however, in its system- 


make a genuine attempt to understand and articulate another's perspective in terms 
they would approve (on the rationale for such a dialogical approach to interpreta- 
tion, see further Patte 1999:52-54; Wright 1992:50-64). A similar hermeneutic has 
been advocated by Nancy Jay, who argues for and models a dialogical method of 
ethnographic research that she terms “interpretive sociology" (1992:xxv-xxvi, 13-14). 

°2 This is true even for Stanley (1992b), who hopes to minimize this “subjective” 
element by assigning a probability rating to each alleged Pauline alteration of the 
scriptural Vorlage. He then constructs his profile of Paul's citation techniques using 
only what he considers to be the most obvious cases of authorial adaptation. 

5 Hays, along with many others, has noted the particular importance that Isaiah 
seems to have for Paul: it is "statistically and substantively the most important scrip- 
tural source for Paul" (1989:162). 
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atic employment of a text-critical investigation of Paul’s Vorlage as a 
tool for exposing Paul's interpretive strategies and aims” and in its 
greater attention to the relevance of other Second Temple literature 
for understanding Paul's reading of Isaiah in the apostle's cultural 
and historical context.? 


My procedure in what follows will be to examine Paul's citations of 
and allusions to Isaiah in the context of Paul's argument as it unfolds 
in Romans. This will necessitate a close reading of relevant portions 
of the letter, including attention to Paul's appeal to other passages 
of scripture, for it is often the case, particularly in Romans 9-11, 


* By combining the text-critical focus of Koch, Stanley, and Lim with the atten- 
tiveness to the poetic effects of Paul's citations and allusions modeled by Hays, the 
present study adopts a method that is analogous to “reasoned eclecticism" in the 
field of textual criticism, where both "external" and "internal" evidence are given 
careful consideration when evaluating textual variants (see Holmes 1995). 

> The detailed investigation of Paul's use of Isaiah by Florian Wilk (1998) became 
available to me only after the present study was well on its way to completion. In 
this doctoral dissertation, written at the University of Jena under the direction of 
Berndt Schaller, Wilk undertakes a thorough examination of the text and function 
of Paul's citations of and allusions to Isaiah throughout the undisputed letters. He 
organizes Paul's interpretations of Isaiah under four headings: “Christusbotschaft,” 
“Selbstverständnis,” “Israelfrage,” and “Parusieerwartung.” By comparing the man- 
ner in which Isaiah is used in each letter, Wilk then attempts to trace the devel- 
opment of Paul's interpretation of the prophet throughout his apostolic career. He 
argues, as do I, that Paul's self-understanding and theology are shaped by his read- 
ing of large sections of Isaiah from the standpoint of his calling as apostle to the 
Gentiles (see especially 340-80, 401-408; see also Wilk 1999). Despite areas of over- 
lap, however, the basic approach of the present study is significantly different from 
that of Wilk. While Wilk's focus is more wide-ranging, encompasing all of Paul's 
letters, it is also less able to explore the function of Paul's citations and allusions 
in their particular epistolary contexts. The present inquiry attempts to delve more 
deeply into the function of Isaianic texts in the context of Paul's argument in 
Romans. Whereas Wilk aims to trace the development of Paul's reading of Isaiah 
over time, I seek to provide a "thick description" of the ways in which Paul's read- 
ing of Isaiah shapes and is shaped by a particular set of circumstances and prob- 
lems. Furthermore, while Wilk for the most part restricts his study to Paul's citations 
of and allusions to Isaiah, I devote a significant amount of attention to the rela- 
tionship between Paul's reading of Isaiah and his interpretation of other scriptural 
texts in Romans. Finally, by attending closely to other interpretations of Isaiah 
roughly contemporaneous with Paul's, the present study is able to situate Paul's 
reading of scripture in its larger cultural context in a way that has not been done 
before. My interaction with Wilk's thesis—as with most other secondary literature— 
will largely be limited to the footnotes. It appears to me that our approaches to 
the question of Paul's reading of Isaiah are to a large extent complementary, and 
it may well be that the points at which we agree will carry greater weight by virtue 
of having been arrived at independently. 
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that Paul cites Isaiah as part of a larger scriptural argument involv- 
ing a number of different texts.” 

For each citation of or allusion to Isaiah," I will compare Paul's 
wording?? with: 


1) the critically reconstructed text of LXX Isaiah? as well as vari- 
ant readings in the manuscript tradition of the ОХХ; 


% It will thus be necessary to ask to what extent Paul's reading of Isaiah differs 
from his interpretation of other scriptural voices: Is Isaiah in any way unique for 
Paul, or is it in his eyes merely, as Barton puts it, part of "the seamless fabric of 
the oracles of God" (1986:150)? 

? For the purposes of this study, “citations” are those appropriations of scrip- 
ture marked for the reader either by a citation formula or by some other explicit 
textual feature (e.g., the sudden shift in pronouns in Rom 9:7; cf. Stanley 1992b:56-57; 
Fox 1980). “Allusion” and “echo” will be used somewhat interchangeably for 
unmarked appropriations of scripture, although "echo" normally denotes a more 
oblique reference than “allusion.” 

58 The New Testament manuscript tradition of Paul's citations must be evalu- 
ated carefully, since it appears that scribes tended to harmonize NT citations of 
scripture with their LXX form (Metzger 1992:197-98). A fresh examination of the 
evidence leads me to part company with the editors of NA? /UBS* at a very 
significant point (see below pp. 84-85). 

"7 Ziegler 1939a. 

®© In this study I use the term “LXX” to refer to the initial Greek translation of 
a biblical book (cf. Peters 1992:1093-94). In most cases there exists a critically- 
reconstructed text (in the Göttingen LXX), which is employed here with constant 
attention to the apparatus. Where the Göttingen series is incomplete, Ї use the 
Cambridge LXX (which normally reproduces B, but which includes an extensive 
critical apparatus); where necessary, I also consult the edition of Holmes and Parsons 
(1798-1827). Rahlfs's edition (1935) is used only where the precise reading of the 
LXX text is not at issue. Of course, I do not assume that Paul's Vorlage exactly 
matched the reconstructed Urtext of the Göttingen edition. As J. W. Wevers remarks, 
“The countless readers of the LXX throughout the centuries only had copies, in 
fact, copies of copies. ... These manuscripts are all eclectic in nature, i.e. they are 
based on a complicated and often untraceable textual genealogy" (1998:xxxvii). In 
referring to variants from the "LXX" that reflect later developments of the Urtext, 
I follow Wevers in speaking of the “LXX tradition." It is crucial to recognize that 
in the first century, the text of the Greek translation of Israel's scriptures was in a 
state of flux. The initial translations into Greek of biblical books originally written 
in Hebrew and Aramaic did not simply suffer the normal vagaries of textual trans- 
mission: there is also strong evidence for intentional, if unsystematic, revision of the 
LXX in the first century. Some changes appear to have been intended as “improve- 
ments" of the Greek style. More significant for my purposes, however, are a class 
of textual alterations that represent attempts to bring the LXX closer to one of a 
variety of Hebrew text-forms (see Barthélemy 1963; Hanhart 1984; Wevers 1968, 
1982; Brock 1992; the extended discussion of the issue in Stanley 1992b:37-51 is 
quite helpful). The clear implication for the present study is that where Paul's cita- 
tions or allusions differ from the *LXX" (as critically reconstructed) and appear to 
reflect a text closer to that now preserved in MT, this does not prove that Paul was 
drawing directly on a Hebrew text. Rather, he may well have been using a text of the 
LXX that had previously been revised toward a Hebrew exemplar. In fact, in some 
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2) the evidence of the later Greek versions, the church fathers, and 
quotations in other NT writings;?! 

3) the available evidence for Hebrew forms of the text, including 
MT, the Dead Sea Scrolls,” the Isaiah Targum, and the Peshitta.® 


My aim will be, where possible, to distinguish Paul’s Vorlage from 
modifications Paul himself has made to his text. I am particularly 
interested in the interpretive and rhetorical ends Paul’s modifications 
appear to serve. Where evidence is available, I will compare Paul’s 
reading of Isaiah with interpretations of the same passage in other 
Second Temple Literature. This will entail a close examination of the 
LXX, 1QIsa*, Targum, and Peshitta for evidence of exegetical activ- 
ity on the part of their tradents.® The goal, however, is not to estab- 
lish Paul’s dependence on particular exegetical traditions, but to set 


cases where Paul seems to be utilizing a revised text of Isaiah LXX (e.g., Isa 8:14 
in Rom 9:33; Isa 52:7 in Rom 10:15), there is additional evidence apart from Paul’s 
citation for the existence of just such a revision (see pp. 126-36 and 170-74). On 
the form of Paul’s Greek text of Isaiah in particular, sce n. 86 below. 

61 As P. Katz notes, the later Greek versions—all post-Christian—are potentially 
of great value for New Testament studies. For example, they may be able to shed 
important light on developments in the meaning and usage of Greek words in the 
centuries after the original translation of the LXX (Katz and Ziegler 1958:270—71). 

? Citations of the Dead Sea Scrolls follow the format: scroll name/number, frag- 
ment number(s), column number, and line number(s). So, for example, 40161 frgs. 
8-10 3.6-13 refers to lines 6-13 of column three of the joined fragments 8 through 
10 of 40161. I normally follow the numbering of the editio princeps; for the pesharim, 
however, I follow the revised text of Charlesworth 2001. For the Hodayot, I adopt 
the numbering of García Martínez and Tigchelaar 1997-98 (following the recon- 
struction of Stegemann/Puech) and provide Sukenik's numbers (1955) in brackets. 

53 See the Appendix for an annotated list of the editions and specialized studies 
consulted for each of these ancient witnesses. | 

© | make no pretense of offering a true comparative study of the use of Isaiah 
in Paul and in writings contemporaneous with his letters. Such a project would 
require treating each individual document on its own terms before attempting a 
comparison among them. In the present investigation, it is Paul’s citations and allu- 
sions that set the agenda and raise the questions I pose to these other Jewish texts. 
I will occasionally refer to other NT appropriations of Isaiah in the present study, 
but, again, only in the service of my investigation of Paul’s interpretive activity. 
Here too, comparative work must await fuller studies of each NT author or writ- 
ing on its own terms. A broad survey of interpretations of Isaiah in the Second 
Temple Period, in both Jewish and emerging Christian communities, is provided 
by the essays in Broyles and Evans 1997; see also Anderson 1988a; Knibb 1996. 
For the interpretation of Isaiah in Christian tradition, see Sawyer 1996; Manley 
1995. Due to the difficulty of dating rabbinic traditions reliably, only rarely will I 
consider the evidence of rabbinic exegesis as a means of illuminating Paul's inter- 
pretations of Isaiah. See the cautions and guidelines offered in Alexander 1983; 
Vermes 1980; Evans 1995; Rendtorff 1993a. 

® It has long been appreciated that “the ancient versions of the Bible are 
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Paul's reading of Isaiah in its wider cultural and historical context. 

At the same time, drawing on Hays’s concept of “intertextual echo,” 
I will listen for the resonances in Romans of the wider Isaianic set- 
tings of the texts that Paul appropriates through citation or allu- 
sion." Here, my focus will primarily be on Paul's reading of Isaiah—to 
the extent that it can be discerned from the text of Romans itself $— 


themselves also part of exegetical literature" (Vermes 1970:203). The literature on 
this topic is voluminous. See Brock 1974, 1988 for concise overviews of the issues. 
James Barr's study of ancient approaches to translation (1979) remains a standard 
work; see also Muraoka 1994; Seeligmann 1961. The extent to which the ancient 
translators were also exegetes continues to be debated. R. Hanhart argues with 
regard to all of the books of the LXX that "deviations from the MT must be 
noticed but should only in the rarest cases be taken as the peculiar expression of 
the translator by means of which he wants to interpret—let alone reinterpret—his 
Vorlage" (1992:342; cf. Hanhart 1983). In contrast, M. Goshen-Gottstein has con- 
tended that a significant number of variant readings in ће LXX are exegetical in 
nature and do not necessarily reflect use of a Hebrew Vorlage different from MT. 
See his programmatic essay (1963) as well as Tov 1999 (note, however, the cau- 
tions of Tov 1984; Elwolde 1997). Similarly, M. P. Weitzman concludes with regard 
to the Peshitta: "It is safest to attribute the maximum to the translators! activity. 
This implies keeping to a minimum the assumption of variant readings and hence 
of scribal change in the copying either of the Hebrew or of the Syriac text" (1999:69). 
Goshen-Gottstein's edition of Isaiah for the Hebrew University Bible Project (1995) 
offers numerous astute observations on readings in the versions as well as in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. For further literature on interpretation in the ancient versions, 
see the Appendix. 

% E. P. Sanders notes, “Parallels are often illuminating, as long as one does not 
jump from ‘parallel’ to ‘influence’ to ‘identity of thought" (1977:11; emphasis orig- 
inal. See S. Sandmel's now famous essay (1962); cf. Donaldson 1983. I will be 
looking not primarily for identical interpretations of scripture in Paul and his con- 
temporaries but for analogous ways of appropriating and interpreting a text. Note 
the similar approach of Paul Dinter (1980): Rather than seeking to find a “coher- 
ent trajectory of interpretation ... that somehow predetermined Paul's use" of the 
motifs of “remnant” and “stone,” Dinter seeks, “through a synoptic comparison, to 
understand the possibilities over against which Paul contemporized the traditions 
that are at the heart of his exposition in Romans 9-11" (163; emphasis removed). 

#7 It is important to note that attention to intertextuality plays a subsidiary role 
in my investigation of Paul's Vorlage and of his possible adaptations of the text of 
his citations. The concept of intertextual echo comes into play at this stage of the 
investigation only to the extent that, by shedding light on possible motivations for 
an alleged Pauline adaptation, it may serve as a source of "internal evidence" for 
a particular text-critical judgment. 

58 That is, as an interpreter, my concern is not with the writer of Romans—the 
particular historical figure who produced the letter and who exists outside the text— 
but with the author “Paul” who emerges through the process of interpreting Romans 
(and the undisputed Pauline corpus as a whole). For this distinction, and on the 
relation between writer and author, see Nehamas 1981, 1986, 1987. According to 
Nehamas, "the author is postulated as the agent whose actions account for the text's 
features; he is a character, a hypothesis which is accepted provisionally, guides inter- 
pretation, and is in turn modified in its light" (1981:145; cf. Booth’s “implied author” 
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not, in most cases, on what the first hearers of Paul’s letter might 
have picked up from his use of Isaiah in Romans.‘ 

In the chapters that follow, I will attempt to maintain three foci 
of attention: (1) the Isaianic texts and their wider settings in the book 
of Isaiah; (2) Paul's interpretive strategies in relation to those par- 
ticular texts (and possibly to their wider contexts); (3) Paul's ongo- 
ing argument in Romans, including his appropriation of other scriptural 
texts. Though it may be heuristically useful to attempt to separate 
the strands of scriptural text, scriptural interpretation, and epistolary 
context for the purpose of analysis, such a procedure is also fraught 
with danger: the whole thing may simply unravel in our hands. 
Ultimately, then, the sort of analysis undertaken here must constantly 
attend to a close reading of Paul's letter itself; to do otherwise would 
be to destroy the beauty, strength, and coherence of the intricate 
interpretive tapestry that Paul weaves in the service of his apostolic 
ministry to the Roman believers (Rom 15:14-15). 


READING ISAIAH IN THE FIRST CENTURY 


A few introductory remarks will help set Paul's reading of Isaiah 
in its wider cultural and historical context. Although many of the 
problems and issues touched on here easily warrant a book-length 
treatment in their own right, my goal for the present is simply to 
sketch the picture of Paul as an ancient reader that informs this 
investigation. 


[1961]). Nehamas argues that the author, while not identical with the writer, must 
however be “a plausible historical variant of the writer" (1986:689; cf. 1981:145). 
Thus, my interest in “Paul” as author of Romans and interpreter of Isaiah will 
require me to attend as fully as possible to the cultural and historical context within 
which Paul's letters emerged. For a perceptive account of the crucial role one's por- 
trait of “Paul” plays in the interpretation of his letters—-no less for the modern than 
for the ancient reader—see Mitchell 2000:409-439. She contends: “Chrysostom’s 
interpretation of Paul in its vigorously author-centered way illustrates that, at least 
for epistolary texts, a separation of the author from his writings is simply impossi- 
ble" (436). 

89 These questions are not entirely separable, however. See the discussion of the 
problem in Hays 1989:25-33. For a more audience-centered approach to Paul's 
scriptural quotations, see Stanley 1997, 1999. On the question of Paul's actual audi- 
ence in Rome, see pp. 33-39 below. 
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How Did Paul Encounter the Book of Isaiah? 


Attention to the realia of books and readers in the ancient world is 
necessary if one’s conception of Paul’s reading of Isaiah is not to be 
hopelessly anachronistic.? It is difficult to imagine the apostle trav- 
elling thousands of miles on foot carrying the full scroll of Isaiah 
along with him." Even with access to the text of Isaiah, the physi- 
cal characteristics of the scroll form,? combined with the almost 
complete absence of aids to the reader, may well have rendered it 
time consuming and tedious to look up and compare passages, par- 
ticularly in a text of this size.? 

In light of the practical difficulties involved in handling the full 
scroll of Isaiah, it is reasonable to postulate that Paul—to the extent 
that he utilized written texts of scripture—employed, in addition to 
biblical scrolls, personal notebooks of excerpts culled from the scrip- 
tures by himself or by others. This suggestion is similar to the “tes- 
timony book" hypothesis proposed by J. Rendel Harris, except that 
it does not limit the purpose of excerpting to apologetic or polem- 
ical ends. Moreover, it does not require one to suppose there ever 
existed a single Urbuch of excerpts passed from hand to band "7 The 


? Н. Y. Gamble has assembled an impressive amount of material on this topic 
and has provided a keen analysis of its significance for a wide range of issues in 
the study of early Christianity (1995). See also Millard 2000 and the older, but still 
valuable work by F. G. Kenyon (1951). 

" Stanley suggests that the cost of books would have made private ownership of 
scriptural texts prohibitive for all but the wealthy (1999:127). However, in his exhaus- 
tive study of books and readers in the early church, Gamble notes that the cost of 
books does not appear to have been a factor limiting Christian access to the scrip- 
tures (1995:55, 231, 233, 237). Moreover, Stanley himself recognizes the distinct 
possibility that wealthy Christians may have purchased scriptural texts for their con- 
gregation's use (1992b:73 n. 27). 

72? Tt is just possible that Paul had access to Isaiah in codex form. In a fascinat- 
ing essay, Michael McCormick (1985) suggests that the necessity for early Christian 
missionaries such as Paul to carry scriptural texts on their travels may have led to 
the early adoption of the codex form in Christian circles. He argues that two of 
the principal advantages of the codex over the roll are its ease of transport and its 
capacity to hold large texts (Gamble notes that the third-century Chester Beatty 
Codex VII, which originally contained 224 pages, held the entire book of Isaiah 
[1995:67]). McCormick further observes that twelve of the seventeen surviving non- 
Christian codices assigned by Roberts and Skeat to the second century probably 
belonged to doctors and teachers, who frequently had occasion to travel with their 
books and manuals. 

73 The Great Isaiah Scroll from Qumran (1QIsa*) now measures just over 24 
feet in length; its original length may have been more than 24 1 feet (Trever 
1950:xiv). 

^ For the testimony-book hypothesis, see especially J. R. Harris 1916-20. A 
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practice of extracting passages from larger texts and collecting them 
in personal notebooks is well attested for the first century.” In fact, 
several striking examples of such collections of scriptural excerpts 
have been discovered among the Dead Sea Scrolls,^ including one 
collection of Isaianic texts promising the “consolation” of Israel." 

The qualification introduced in the previous paragraph, “to the 
extent that Paul utilized written texts of scripture," is an important 
one. Ancient interpreters relied heavily on memory even in conjunction with the 
use of written texts. Paul in particular was raised in a culture that 
deeply valued an intimate acquaintance with Israel's scriptures. In 
such an environment, the memorization of large portions of scrip- 
ture was probably the norm.” This observation holds whether Paul 
is thought to have been raised in Tarsus or educated from an early 
age in Jerusalem.” Though we know little about what it would have 
meant to be a diaspora Pharisee, there is every reason to suppose 
that it would have entailed a high regard for and close acquaintance 
with Israel's sacred texts, at least in their Greek Tom 


concise discussion of Harris's hypothesis and critical responses to it is found in Paget 
1994:90—100. The earlier proposal of Edwin Hatch (1889b:203; cf. 18892) appears 
far more plausible than Harris’s version of the hypothesis. Rather than positing a 
single, fairly fixed set of texts used by Christian polemicists, as did Harris, Hatch 
suggested that early Jewish and Christian interpreters made use of multiple antholo- 
gies that varied in content. Paul may well have created his own anthologies of 
excerpta and also borrowed from anthologies collected by others. Over time, it would 
not be surprising if there began to be a significant degree of overlap in the texts 
found in such manuals. See further Kraft 1960, 1961. 

75 A survey of the evidence for the use of anthologies in the ancient world is 
provided by Hodgson 1979. For fuller discussion and development of the hypoth- 
esis of biblical excerpta, with suggestive parallels from the Greco-Roman world and 
from Qumran, sec Gamble 1995:24--28; МЫ 1999; Chadwick 1969; C. Н. Roberts 
1970; Koch 1986:247—55, 99-101; Stanley 1992b:69-79, 255-56; Lim 1997а:150-58; 
Tov 1995; Duncan 1997; White 1990. 

75 The discovery of catena texts at Qumran such as 4QMidrEschat*> (= 40174 
+ 40177), 4QTest (40175), and 4QTanh (40176) has revived interest in the tes- 
ümony-book hypothesis by providing for the first time a roughly contemporaneous 
parallel to these putative early Christian anthologies. See Fitzmyer 1957; Lim 
1997а:152-54; White 1990. 

7 See Stanley 1992a. 

8 On memorization as a fundamental component of education in antiquity, see 
Marrou 1956; Safrai 1976. On the interrelationship between writing and memo- 
rization in the transmission of Christian tradition, see Gerhardsson 1961, 1964. For 
important correctives to Gerhardsson, note the series of studies by M. S. Jaffee 
(1992, 1994, 1995). 

? See the judicious discussions of this question by Davies 1999 and Du Toit 
2000. 

8 Josephus (J.W. 2.162; Life 191; cf. Acts 22:3; 26:5) notes the Pharisees’ 
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Most studies of Paul’s use of scripture have taken it for granted 
that memorization played a significant role in Paul’s appropriation 
and interpretation of Israel’s sacred texts. However, this idea has 
recently been disputed by böth Koch and Stanley." They are most 
convincing when they argue against those who explain Paul's inex- 
act citations of scripture by positing memory lapses on the part of 
the apostle. Stanley points out the contradiction inherent in appeal- 
ing to Paul's faulty memory to account for variants in his citations 
and allusions while simultaneously attributing verbatim agreements 
with a known Vorlage to the excellence of Paul's memory rather than 
to his use of written texts. In fact, Stanley and Koch have demon- 
strated convincingly that Paul often purposefully adapts his scriptural 
citations to fit his own argument. In addition, they have plausibly 
argued that in some cases the evidence points to Paul's use of writ- 
ten texts. But while Koch and Stanley have made it impossible any 


reputation for exactness (&xpifieío) in interpretation of and obedience to the Law; 
cf. A. I. Baumgarten 1983; Mason 1991:89—96. 

*' The principal arguments are found in Stanley 1992b:16-17; 69-71; cf. Koch 
1986:93-99. I will focus my critique on the arguments adduced by Stanley (many 
of which he adopts from Koch), since he offers the more compelling statement of 
the case. 

® See Stanley 1992b:69-71. The strongest evidence for Paul's use of a written 
text involves citations that appear to reflect an early revision of the LXX (see 
n. 60 above and the discussions below of Isaiah 28:16/8:14 [pp. 126-36] and Isaiah 
52:7 [pp. 170-74]). Stanley considers the possibility that Paul had originally mem- 
orized these “non-standard” renderings, but deems it 

unlikely that [Paul] would have continued to adhere to such idiosyncratic tradi- 

tions in view of his constant exposure to the standard language of the Septuagint. 

The fact that he quotes other passages from the same books in full agreement 

with the Septuagint makes such an explanation all the more unlikely (1992b:70—71 

n. 21). 

This argument assumes that Paul's memorization of a text would have rendered 
him unable to tolerate or to remember variant versions of a particular verse or 
passage. Yet it is far from obvious that such would have been the case. Many mod- 
ern Christians know at least two versions of the Lord's prayer, for instance, and 
they do not seem to have too much difficulty substituting “debts” for “trespasses” 
as the occasion requires—though embarrassing mistakes are known to occur! It is 
not hard to imagine that had Paul known the book of Isaiah by heart, he might 
still have stumbled upon a rendering of a particular passage that was more useful 
for his purposes and either remembered it or jotted it down in his notebook for 
future reference. Frederick W. Norris notes that the Patristic writers “compared 
manuscripts and translations" as they interpreted scripture (1994:457). The argu- 
ment for Paul's knowledge of a diversity of text-types, while it may strongly sug- 
gest his use of written notes, is no proof that he did not also memorize scripture. 
For a reevaluation of the actual extent of textual diversity in Paul's citations of 
Isaiah, however, see n. 86 below. 
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longer to invoke a “memory lapse” to explain away what might oth- 
erwise appear to be an intentional modification of the text, they have 
not shown thereby that Pauls authorial adaptations preclude his knowing scrip- 
tural texts by heart. Deliberate modifications may be made to memo- 
rized texts as well as to written ones. Stanley will allow memorization 
as a possibility in the case of “such well-known passages as the Ten 
Commandments.”** In Paul's case, however, there is every reason 
to think that what was “well known" would have included large por- 
tions of Israel's scriptures.? 


** For example, like many people of my generation who went through confirmation 
in a mainline Protestant church, I can quote the King James Version of Psalm 23 
perfectly. But when I recite the psalm for my four-year-old, I purposefully mod- 
ernize the language in order to communicate the meaning of the psalm in terms 
he can understand. 

9! Stanley 1992b:79 n. 49. 

® So also Hengel 1991:34-37. Stanley seems somehow to know which portions 
of scripture Paul (not to mention his contemporaries) would have known well, and 
which portions would have been less familiar. He argues that in Paul's letters “even 
well-known biblical passages are often quoted ‘inaccurately’ while more obscure 
texts are cited nearly verbatim" (1992b:17). Stanley includes the following among 
these allegedly “obscure texts" cited accurately by Paul: “Ps 68.10 (Rom 15.3), Deut 
32.43 (Rom 15.10), Ps 5.10 (Rom 3.13), Ps 18.5 (Rom 10.18), etc." (1992b:17 
n. 49). This list is quite surprising, considering that, next to Isaiah, the book most 
frequently quoted by Paul is the Psalms. Not only does Paul quote Psalm 68:23-24 
LXX in Romans 11:9-10 (see below, pp. 257-65), this psalm was apparently appro- 
priated very early on by Christians to interpret Jesus’ Passion. Barnabas Lindars 
writes: 

The largest contribution to the Passion apologetic comes from Psalm 69 [68 

LXX], which is undoubtedly the most important of these psalms. . .. It is clear 

that it was found useful as a whole by the early Christians (1961:99; emphasis 

original; see the whole section, 99-108). 

Even more amazing is Stanley's claim that Deuteronomy 32 was a relatively “obscure” 
text. Leaving aside the question of the use of Moses' Song in other Jewish litera- 
ture (see below, pp. 191-92), Paul himself directly quotes from Deuteronomy 32 in 
Romans 10:19 (Deut 32:21b), Romans 12:19 (Deut 32:35), and Romans 15:10 (Deut 
32:43). There are also a number of fairly strong allusions to Moses’ Song in Paul's 
letters: Romans 11:11-14 (Deut 32:21b); 1 Corinthians 10:20a (Deut 32:17); 1 
Corinthians 10:22 (Deut 32:213); Philippians 2:15 (Deut 32:5). On the crucial role 
Deuteronomy 32 plays for Paul in Romans, see below Chapters 3, 4, 5, and 6. 
See further Bell 1994. Hays's comment is quite pertinent here (1989:164): 

The Song of Moses, read as a prophetic prefiguration of God's dealings with 

Israel through the gospel, becomes in Paul's hands a hermeneutical key of equal 

importance with the prophecies of Deutero-Isaiah. ... Deuteronomy 32 contains 

Romans in nuce. 

Interestingly, the Book of Hebrews, which may reflect some “Pauline” influence 
(Hurst 1990:107-24, 131-33), quotes two of the passages from Moses’ Song cited 
by Paul in Romans: 32:35-36 (Heb 10:30) and 32:43 (Heb 1:6). In each case, the 
citation in Hebrews includes a different portion of the verse than that quoted by 
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Let me be clear: I do not wish to deny that Paul may have had 
frequent recourse to written texts of scripture; neither do I dispute 
that the apostle may have compiled notebooks of scriptural excerpts, 
carried them along on his travels, and consulted them when com- 
posing his letters. However, the conclusion Stanley wishes to draw 
from all of this, that Paul knew Israel's scriptures primarily through 
the medium of written texts, simply does not follow.°° Stanley believes, 
along with Koch,” that Paul's quotations are the product of intense 
study and reflection prior to their incorporation in his letters, but 
Stanley's hypothesis that Paul developed his interpretations of scrip- 


Paul, showing that the author clearly knows the Song apart from the bits quoted 
in Paul's letter to the Romans. The fact is, we have no way of knowing which por- 
tions of scripture would have been "obscure texts" for Paul. There is thus no a 
priori justification for treating a verbatim citation of a particular passage as evidence 
that Paul quoted from a written text rather than from memory. 

86 Stanley argues that the diversity of text-types represented by Paul's citations 
from Isaiah strongly suggests that he did not use a single Isaiah scroll (and, pre- 
sumably, that he did not have a single version of Isaiah memorized; Stanley 1992b:68 
n. 15; 73 n. 27; 255 n. 12). However, in a largely positive review of Stanley's mono- 
graph, James Barr has questioned whether Stanley rightly grasps the importance of 
recognizing the relative value of the textual witnesses to Isaiah for reconstructing Paul's 
Vorlage [Barr 1994:597-600]. An examination of the examples adduced by Stanley 
to show the "diffuse textual situation" for Paul's quotations of Isaiah in Romans 
reveals that Paul's text normally agrees with one of the major “Alexandrian” uncials 
(АО), the chief representatives of the text-family that Ziegler (1939a:21-36) con- 
siders to be the most reliable witnesses to Isaiah LXX (see Stanley 1992b:255 
n. 12; for “11:14,” read 14:11; contra Stanley, 1:17 is not a quotation from Isaiah). 
Only in Romans 9:33 (Isa 8:14) and Romans 10:15 (Isa 52:7) is there strong evi- 
dence for Paul's use of a revised text of LXX Isaiah. (The order of verbs and 
clauses in Romans 10:20 is, as Stanley admits, a "wholly uncertain" case [1992b:255 
n. 12]; in Romans 9:28 Paul agrees with the "Hexaplaric" uncials B V against A 
О in reading корс rather than Qedc, but this type of alteration by itself does not 
carry much weight, particularly with корс coa appearing in Romans 9:29.) 
Koch shows that the same pattern of agreement with Alexandrian witnesses holds 
outside of Romans as well (the only exceptions are the citations of Isaiah in 1 Co- 
rinthians 14:21 and 15:54, which he believes reflect a revised text of LXX Isaiah; 
Koch 1986:48-51; cf. Wilk 1998:17-42). Far from demonstrating that most of Paul's 
quotations from Isaiah could not have come from a single manuscript, the textual 
evidence strongly suggests that Paul knew Isaiah in a form very close to the “Alexandrian text” 
of LXX Isaiah. It is not possible to determine on this basis whether Paul had a per- 
sonal copy of Isaiah that he toted around (cf. the possibly historical reminiscence 
in 2 Timothy 4:13), whether he had the book memorized, or whether he had access 
at various times to copies of the book that all had a similar textual character (which, 
it should be noted, is close to the putative Urtext of LXX Isaiah), but the evidence 
is certainly compatible with my hypothesis that Paul knew Isaiah by heart in Greek 
(cf. n. 82 above; see further the discussions of Romans 9:33 and 10:15 below, pp. 
126-36 and 170-74 respectively). 

H Koch 1986:257-85. 
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ture “through continued meditation on the verses contained in his 
anthology"** sounds more like a description of a modern-day “Bible 
verse memory program” than an account of how ancient Jews, such 
as Paul, learned and interpreted scripture. Still more incredible is 
Stanley’s assumption that once Paul expended the labor to find and 
excerpt a passage, he promptly forgot all about its original setting: 


The fact that a number of Paul’s citations are used in a sense quite 
foreign to their original context is easily understood if Paul is pictured 
as copying his citations not directly from the pages of Scripture, but 
rather from a diverse collection of biblical texts in which the only link 
with the original context is the one that is preserved in the compiler's 
mind. 

At least some of Paul's more fanciful interpretations of the biblical 
text could have arisen from the fact that the original context was no 
longer available to him at the time of composition.?? 


It is far easier to attribute the kind of intricate linking of texts and 
contexts one finds in Paul's use of Isaiah in Romans?! to Paul's mem- 
orization of the book of Isaiah than to imagine him repeatedly (at 
many times and in various places!) rolling and rerolling the scroll, 
combing the text for passages to excerpt and then making interpre- 
tive connections on the basis of those excerpts and his (limited) re- 
collection of their contexts. The “foreignness” of Paul's interpretations 
to the original scriptural contexts of the citations is best explained, 
not by assuming that at the moment of writing he did not recall the 
wider setting of a verse he had previously copied into his notebook, 
but by recognizing that Paul's gospel and mission have driven him 
to a radical rereading of scripture. In other words, Paul's “mis- 
reading" of scripture derives from his convictions as a missionary 
theologian, not from his lack of familiarity with Israel's sacred texts. 

Rather than posing the question in terms of mutually exclusive 
alternatives—-ether memorization or use of written texts and antholo- 
gies of excerpts—we should imagine Paul interacting with scripture 
in a variety of modes, including meditation on memorized passages, 


® Stanley 1992b:78. 

9 Stanley 1992b:78. That Stanley thinks Paul is “the compiler" is clear from his 
prior suggestion that “Paul copied his excerpts from a variety of manuscripts housed 
at sites all around the eastern Mediterranean world, where he was a constant trav- 
eler" (78). 

% Stanley 1999:137. 

°! I hope to demonstrate in the four chapters that follow the appropriateness of 
such a characterization of Paul's use of Isaiah in Romans. 
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hearing of spoken texts, personal reading of written texts, and col- 
lection of and reflection on excerpts from larger texts. Such a multi- 
faceted approach, though it may require a less “rigorous” methodology 
in the study of Paul's appropriations of scripture, 1s absolutely 
neceessary to capture the complex reality of books and readers in 
the first century. 

While a detailed survey of the evidence is impossible here, two 
examples will sufficiently illustrate this latter point for the purposes 
of this study.” The introduction to 2 Maccabees alludes to the var- 
ious ways first-century readers could be expected to interact with 
texts. Describing their purpose in condensing the five-volume history 
of the Maccabees by Jason of Cyrene into a single book, the authors 
state: 


We have aimed to please those who wish to read, to make it easy for 
those who are inclined to memorize, and to profit all readers (2 Macc 
2:25, NRSV). 

égpovticapev т01с рёу BovAopévoiz &vaywóokew woyaywyiav, toic дё 
q1Aoppovobotv eig tò Bé иуйутс бусЛорВеїу ebkoniov, not дё toig Evruyga- 
vovo WPEAEIOV. 


Even though they make no pretension to be writing scripture, the 
authors clearly assume that some of their readers will want to mem- 
orize the work for their own enjoyment and edification. 

Although it comes from several centuries later, Augustine’s advice 
to readers of scripture reflects the sizable challenge Paul and his 
Jewish contemporaries faced as they approached the task of inter- 
preting a vast scriptural corpus collected in numerous scrolls: 


The first rule in this laborious task is, as I have said, to know these 
books; not necessarily to understand them but to read them so as to 
commit them to memory ог at least make them not totally unfamiliar.” 


In order to understand obscure or ambiguous passages, Augustine 
says, one must compare them with perspicuous and indisputable ones. 


9 А fascinating collection of essays surveying the multiplicity of ways people in 
Greco-Roman society—including the illiterate majority—encountered and interacted 
with written texts is found in Literacy in the Roman World (ed. J. Н. Humprey; Journal 
of Roman Archaeology Supplement Series 3, 1991). See especially Beard 1991. 
These studies offer an important supplement and corrective to William V. Harris’s 
masterful account of the place of the written word in ancient society (1989). See 
further Botha 1992a; Bowman and Woolf 1994; Goodman 1994b; Lane Fox 1994. 

D Cuius operis et laboris prima observatio est, ut diximus, nosse istos libros, etsi 
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But how does one locate the proper texts for such a comparison? 
The bishop advises, 


Here memory is extremely valuable; and it cannot be supplied by these 
instructions if it is lacking.” 


Since memory was considered a necessary aid to the use of written 
texts, there 1s no reason to think that Paul's use of biblical scrolls 
or anthologies of quotations implies that he did not have the pas- 
sage memorized by heart as well.” I assume, then, that one cannot 
exclude either memory or written texts as possible sources for Paul's 
citations and allusions in Romans. Instead, the variety of ways in 
which Paul encountered scripture must constantly be kept in mind.” 

Finally, it is important to note that when I speak of Paul “read- 
ing" scripture, I am employing the term in its broadest sense of 
“interpreting,” which entails both comprehending a text (whether 
spoken, written, or memorized)" and performing an interpretation 
of that text in a particular context (such as the letter to the Romans). 


nondum ad intellectum, legendo tamen vel mandare memoriae vel omnino incog- 
nitos non habere (De Doctrina Christiana, 2.30; Green 1995:70—71). 

9% [n qua re memoria valet plurimum; quae si defuerit non potest his praecep- 
tis dari (De Doctrina. Christiana, 2.31; Green 1995:70-71). Although we should not 
imagine a situation of widespread literacy among Christian laypeople, neither should 
we think that Augustine was addressing an elite guild of scholars. He offers his 
work to all “those with the will and the wit to learn" (Haec tradere institui volen- 
tibus et valentibus discere [Preface, 1; Green 1995:2-3). 

55 Martin S. Jaffee speaks of the “interpenetration of the oral and written regis- 
ters" evident both in Paul and in the Rabbis (1995:71). His comments (70-71) are 
worth quoting at some length, for they provide an important perspective on Paul 
from outside the field of New Testament studies: 

Over the past fifteen years or so a number of scholars... have presented mod- 

els of rabbinic literary culture as one in which written and oral texts were in 

constant mutual penetration. ... The rabbinic deployment of scriptural verses for 

a variety of rhetorical purposes reveals a total oral mastery of the written text. .. . 

. . . Paul seems no less capable of deploying an apt scriptural quotation than 
any Sage, nor of making his own points through adept scriptural citations and 
allusions. And Sages’ scriptural quotations are, no less than Paul's, quotations 
from memory in service of more ambitious rhetorical constructions. I fail to see 
what significant difference one can find between Pauline and rabbinic oral mas- 
tery of Scriptrue. Paul knew his Greek text as thoroughly as Sages knew their 

Hebrew version. I assume he learned it by both hearing it and reading it, just 

as they did theirs. But, having mastered it, the written text was useful as a 

mnemonic aid, not a crutch. 

% See further Graham 1987. 

” Paul Achtemeier (1990) emphasises the “oral/aural” nature of reading and 
wriüng in the first century. 
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The act of reading is intimately and inextricably bound up with the 
act of interpretation, and this was no less true in the ancient world 
than it is today. Although the invention of the printing press and 
the rise of enlightenment philosophy have conspired to obscure for 
us moderns the irrefrangible nature of this connection,” for ancient 
readers, the realization that reading entails interpretation would have 
been inescapable. Fred Norris explains:” 


Reading a text in antiquity ordinarily meant reading aloud a manu- 
script usually without word divisions or punctuation marks and cor- 
recting the errors as one went along. Sometimes readers compared 
manuscripts; sometimes they had only one exemplar. But each reader 
always expected errors. The printing press was what impressed us with 
uniformity of spelling and grammar in copies of texts. No early Christian 
theologian ever had that cancerous luxury. The texts we now study 
were then in flux at the level of the black marks because those black 
marks were created by scribes who themselves belonged to worship- 
ping communities and by readers who knew that the words or letters 
were not always correct. Why call their changes “corruptions” even in 
an ironic way, when the scribes themselves did not think that they 
had in their hands “incorrupt” texts? Perhaps they are among the most 
"honest" readers of antiquity because they wrote down what they 
"knew" the text said.” 


In adapting the wording of his scriptural texts to serve his inter- 
pretive ends, then, Paul reveals himself to be not some iconoclastic 


religious reformer or cunningly deceptive orator, but a person of his 


own time.!®! 


% Though even we cannot escape the problem completely. With what tone of 
voice is one to read Jesus' answers to the high priest (Matt 26:64) and to Pilate 
(Matt 27:11)? Are the centurion's words upon the death of Jesus (Mark 15:39) to 
be heard as confession or taunt? (For the latter reading, see Juel 1994:74 n. 7). 

99 Norris 1994:456. Norris is speaking with reference primarily to the Patristic 
period, but his observations—both concerning reading practices and concerning the 
state of the scriptural texts—are equally applicable to Paul and his contemporaries. 

190 Norris is here responding to Bart Ehrman’s provocative phraseology (Ehrman 
1993). While appreciative of much in the book, Norris chides Ehrman for failing 
to press his knowledge of literary theory to its logical conclusion in the realm of 
textual criticism by repudiating the notion that an "original text" ever circulated 
apart from living communities of readers who interpreted and shaped the text. 
Commenting on the prodigous text-critical labors of Origen, Norris says, “Не never 
saw the correction of black marks as a task separate from reading the texts in and 
for the community" (Norris 1994:457). 

10! Stanley has convincingly shown that with respect to citation technique, “for 
the most part Paul adhered to the normal literary practices of his day," practices 
that are in evidence among Jewish as well as non-Jewish writers (1992b:350). Pursuing 
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Isaiah and the Story of Israel’s Restoration 


A further matter to address at the outset of this study is what can 
be known about the ways in which Isaiah was being interpreted by 
Paul’s contemporaries. A full answer to this query would require a 
series of studies of the use of Isaiah in other writings at least as 
extensive as the present investigation of Paul’s letter to Rome. 
Nevertheless, it is fairly clear that in the Second Temple period, 
Isaiah was not read within a context narrowly circumscribed by the 
literary boundaries of the book itself. Rather, interpreters freely culled 
oracles from Isaiah and from throughout the prophetic writings and 
assembled them in accordance with the larger stories they told about 
God and Israel.'” ; 

One of the foundational narratives shared by a wide range of 
Jewish groups was the story of Israel's sin, punishment, and (future) 
restoration by God. This complex of ideas, termed by E. P. Sanders 
“Jewish Restoration Eschatology," was founded on the conviction that 
God had established an eternal covenant with Israel.'®? Because of their 
unfaithfulness to that covenant, Israel had suffered the penalty of 
exile from the land. But God refused to annul the promises he had 
made to his people. The prophets announced that God would surely 
deliver his people from exile and plant them once again securely in 
the land. Although at first blush the return from exile in Babylon 


a more narrow basis of comparison, Lim (1997a) has also found important simi- 
larities in the approaches of Paul and the Qumran pesharists to their sacred texs. 

19? See Barton 1986:150. By “story”and “narrative” I refer not to a literary genre, 
but to the way people articulate the larger conceptions they hold concerning the 
cosmos and their place in it. A full discussion of this usage may be found in Wright 
1992:38-44, 65-80, 122-37. According to Wright, these foundational stories attempt 
to answer the questions: “Who are we?" “Where are we?" “What is wrong?" and 
“What is the solution?” (123). For the concept of “story” applied to Pauline theol- 
ogy in particular, see Hays 1983, 1991; Petersen 1985; Witherington 1994; Wright 
1991:258-67. 

19% Extensive discussion of biblical and post-biblical texts may be found in E. P. 
Sanders 1985:77-119, 1992:289-98; Wright 1992:215-23; see also Jeremias 1958; 
E. P. Sanders 1987. Second Temple writings that evince a continued hope for 
restoration include Bar 2:30-35 (cf. 1:15-3:8); 4:21—5:9; Pss. Sol. 11; 17:28-31; 
11QPs* (1105) 22.1-15 (Hymn to Zion); Tob 13-14. On the latter text, see 
S. Weitzman 1996. Sanders cautions that "eschatological expectation is not gener- 
ally clear and consistent, and there certainly is not any one combination of vari- 
ous hopes that constitues a set theology" (1985:87). In referring to the “story” of 
Jewish Restoration Eschatology, then, I am speaking of a narrative whose basic out- 
line is clear— God will restore his covenant people as promised—but whose detailed 
plotline is developed in diverse ways in the surviving literature. 
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appeared to be the fulfillment of these grand visions of redemption 
and restoration, the brutal realities of continued subjection to for- 
eign nations and unremitting internal strife belied these hopes. As a 
result, the faithful looked to the future for the full realization of these 
prophecies.'?* For some, Israel’s restoration lay in the far distant fu- 
ture.!® For others, fulfillment of the prophetic word was near at hand 


104 Cf. 4QFlorilegium (40174) frgs. 1-2 1.15, “... as it is written in the book of 
Isaiah the prophet for the last days” pb) Ms» sez; Tye 9502 DND TOR). 
Fishbane appeals to Julius Wellhausen's happy turn of phrase, "the elasticity of 
hope,” to explain this reinterpretation of prophecy against an eschatological hori- 
zon (Fishbane 1985:485; quoting Wellhausen 1899). See further Carroll 1978, 1980. 

105 N. T. Wright has argued that there was in first-century Judaism a widespread 
belief that Israel was still in exile. His discussion and further references may be 
found in Wright 1992:268-72. See more recently the collection of articles edited 
by J. M. Scott (1997); see also Scott 1993a, 1993b, 1994. While the language of 
"exile" was one way Second Temple Jewish groups narrated their present plight, 
this conceptualization was by no means a universal feature of restoration eschatol- 
ogy. One could speak of hope for future restoration without employing the lan- 
guage of exile or focusing one's hopes entirely on a renewed residence in the Land. 
A. T. Kraabel (1987:57-58) notes that during this period, many Jews chose to leave 
Palestine: 

Over the centuries many Jews left the Homeland voluntarily, as did other peo- 

ple from peripheral areas of the Mediterranean who sought their fortunes in the 

centers of power of the Hellenistic and Roman world. These individuals did not 

understand themselves to be in exile, but rather welcomed and desired immi- 

gration as part of a new situation that was also under the control of Providence. 

Just as the rabbis spiritualized the Temple and its cult, so the Diaspora Jews 

spiritualized the Homeland.... The Diaspora was not Exile; in some sense it 

became a holy land too. 

Paul is an intriguing figure in that he seems to have spiritualized the concept of 
“land” (see Davies 1974:219 -20) while continuing to employ the metaphorical lan- 
guage and thought patterns of restoration eschatology, including the general story- 
line of exile and redemption. In the following chapters, I will often speak of Paul's 
appropriation of Isaiah’s story of exile and restoration as one of his ways of con- 
ceptualizing metaphorically the present plight of Israel. I am not claiming, how- 
ever, that "exile" was Paul's sole—or even primary—way of understanding Israel's 
plight; nor am I defending the view that most of Paul's contemporaries considered 
the exile to be ongoing. 

106 The Qumran covenanters, for example, apparently viewed themselves as the 
proleptic realization of Israel's promised restoration. Note their appropriation of 
Isaiah 40:3 as a depiction of the community's existence and purpose (1QS 8.13-14; 
9.19-20). Those who join the community are preparing the way for the Lord's 
return to Zion. See McCasland 1958; Talmon 1993:245-54; Brooke 1994; 
Charlesworth 1997b. Note also the employment of the "shoot" (52) of Isaiah 11:1 
in the Hodayot, apparently as a reference to the community (1QH? 14[6].15; 
15[7].19; 16[8].6, 10). At the same time, it is clear that the covenanters did not 
believe that Israel's restoration had yet been fully realized. Note the clear statement 
of confidence in the future fulfillment of Isaiah's prophecies of restoration (cf. Isa 
53:4-5; 26:19; 61:1) in 40521 frg. 2 2.11-12: 
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It is this larger cultural “story” that lies behind Paul’s appropria- 
tion of Isaiah in Romans to speak both of his own mission to the 
Gentiles and of Israel’s present and future relationship with their 
God.!” At the same time, Paul tells a particular version of this story, 
one that cannot be explained solely by reference to other contem- 
porary interpretations.'® When I speak of the “story” of God's rela- 
tionship with Israel that Paul finds in Isaiah, Deuteronomy, or 
elsewhere in Israel's scriptures, I am referring to a construct of Paul's 
that forms the context for his reflections, in the light of Israel’s sacred 
texts, on what God is doing in the world. Paul did not, so far as 
we know, write anything like a commentary on Isaiah. Romans, 
like Paul's other letters, is a contingent response to a particular group 
of churches in particular historical circumstances. (TT Thus, any coher- 
ence in Paul's interpretation of Isaiah is necessarily an extrapolation 


п The glorious deeds that have not (yet) taken place, the Lord will do, just as 
he sa[id], " [for] he will heal the wounded and give life to the dead; he will 
proclaim good news to the poor... 
A strikingly similar list of God's eschatological deeds of salvation appears in Matthew 
11:5 // Luke 7:22. 

07 A number of recent studies suggest that this story, in one form or another, 
significantly shapes many of the New Testament writings. See, for example, Wright 
1992; Swartley 1994; R. Watts 1997; Marcus 1992, 1995; Allison 1993; Moessner 
1989, 1999; Pao 2000. This is not to suggest that there is a general consensus 
regarding the influence of larger scriptural narratives on the writings of the New 
Testament. Many scholars continue to believe that the use of Israel's scriptures by 
Paul and other New Testament authors depends to a great extent on rather nar- 
row connections between texts, often amounting to little more than shared termi- 
nology. The hypothesis that Paul read scripture in light of larger narrative patterns 
is thus still very much in need of demonstration through careful analysis of each 
of his citations and allusions. 

198 Barton cautions, “There cannot be any a priori way of establishing what the 
‘prophetic’ books meant to those who read them in our period: one can discover 
the meaning they were thought to have only by seeing what kinds of information 
people in fact turned to them to discover...” (1986:151). 

109 Lim’s attempt to compare Paul's citation technique to that of the Qumran 
pesharists (1997а) fails to take sufficient account of the fact that they are working 
within the constraints of completely different genres. 

"9 To anticipate a possible objection to my thesis—that Paul fails to quote par- 
ticular texts that would appear to be ideal for his reinterpretation of Isaiah as a 
story about the restoration of Israel and the mission to the Gentiles—it must be 
insisted that in no sense is Paul interpreting Isaiah for its own sake, but rather for 
the sake of an argument determined in large part by the exigencies that called forth 
his letter in the first place. We do not have a Pauline exposition of Isaiah, but only 
indirect reflections of his interpretation of the prophetic text. It should not be sur- 
prising, then, that some texts that appear (to us) to be potentially useful were not 
actually used by Paul. In any case, the argument from silence (^Why didn't Paul 
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from the evidence of the letters themselves.''' To the extent that dis- 
covering “Isaiah’s story,” or rather, the particular “story” manifested 
in Paul’s interpretation of Isaiah, is an imaginative act of interpre- 
tation, this “story” is also a construct of my own making.'? Ultimately, 
the value of my reconstruction of the “story” Paul finds in Isaiah 
and in other scriptural texts will have to be measured by its ability 
to make sense of what Paul actually does with these texts in his let- 
ters. ? My hypothesis that Paul read large sections of Isaiah as а 


quote x?") is a tenuous one given our small sampling of Paul's actual teaching and 
correspondence. 

H! Compare James Kugel’s description of his study of ancient midrash as an 
exercise in "reverse engineering" (Kugel 1990:251—53). Richard Hays draws on the 
work of N. Frye, P. Ricoeur and R. Funk to describe the organic relationship 
between story and non-narrative discourse (1983:20—28). Stories consist of both a 
sequential plot (mythos) and an overall pattern or theme (dianoia) that, while not sep- 
arable from the narrative, captures the sense or point of the story as a whole. Just 
as one can retell a story by recapitulating its sequence of events, one can also recall 
the dianoia of the story in non-narrative modes of discourse. Hays explains (28): 

(1) There can be an organic relationship between stories and reflective dis- 
course because stories have an inherent configurational dimension (dianoia) which 
not only permits but also demands restatement and interpretation in non-narrative 
language. 

(2) The reflective restatement does not simply repeat the plot (mythos) of the 
story; nonetheless, the story shapes and constrains the reflective process because 
the dianoia can never be entirely abstracted from the story in which it is mani- 
fested and apprehended. 

(3) Hence, when we encounter this type of reflective discourse, it is legitimate 
and possible to inquire about the story in which it is rooted. 

As Paul looks ahead in Romans to new opportunities for mission and wrestles with 
the challenge posed to his gospel by Israel's unbelief, he engages in just this type 
of reflective discourse, seeking understanding of his present situation by returning 
to the scriptural narratives that tell the story of God's plan to redeem Israel and 
the cosmos. 

'2 The following account Hays offers of his hermeneutic captures succinctly the 
general approach of the present study as well (1989:27-28): 

My design is to produce late twentieth-century readings of Paul informed by intel- 

ligent historical understanding: to undertake a fresh imaginative encounter with 

the text, disciplined and stimulated by historical exegesis. The legitimacy of such 

a project rests on a single key hermeneutical axiom: that there is an authentic 

analogy—though not a simple identity—between what the text meant and what 

it means. One might call this a proposal for “common sense" hermeneutics: com- 

mon sense not only because it is the way that sympathetic critics and faith com- 

munities have ordinarily read Scripture but also because it rests upon an assumption 

that readers ancient and modern can share a common sense of the text’s meaning. 
For further discussion (pro and con) of the usefulness of the concept of "story" for 
understanding Paul's theology, see the various methodological proposals in Hay 
1993; Johnson and Hay 1997. 

13 There is, finally, no “scientific” method of interpretation that can guarantee 
that the coherence—or incoherence—we find is not at least partially constructed 
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prophetic word concerning his own role in the eschatological restora- 
tion of Israel and the extension of that salvation to the Gentiles will 
have to be tested repeatedly through close attention to each of his 
citations of and allusions to Isaiah.!' 


READING ROMANS IN THE FIRST CENTURY 


The First Recipients of the Letter 


Because my interests center on Paul’s reading of Isaiah as it may be 
recovered from the text of Romans,'? I will, for the most part, 
refrain from speculating about the variety of responses Paul may 
have evoked from his first hearers. Nevertheless, I do think that Paul 
intended to communicate with real communities of believers in Rome. 
It is necessary, therefore, to consider briefly the extent to which the 
first recipients of Romans might have been able to understand Paul’s 
frequent scriptural allusions and echoes. 

Chris Stanley has recently argued that most members of Paul’s 
churches (which, Stanley thinks, were largely composed of illiterate 
Gentiles)? would have lacked the necessary “hearer competence" to 
appreciate Paul's more allusive evocations of scripture.''’ In the case 
of Romans, Stanley's view would appear to be supported by the 
widely-held reconstruction of the history of the Roman churches that 
sees the supposed expulsion of all Jews under Claudius (usually dated 
to 49 cE; cf. Acts 18:2) as the decisive event in the life of the com- 
munities to which Paul wrote. These suddenly Gentile-only churches, 


by the interpreter. The only safeguard against solipsism is to continually test our 
interpretations against the text and to submit our readings to the judgment of other 
interpreters. 

114 Tt is not necessary to my hypothesis that every single appeal of Paul to Isaiah 
be consistent with the larger reading I am proposing. Just as the claim that Paul 
at times adopts scriptural language and employs it for his own purposes unrelated 
to the original meaning or context does not necessarily suggest that he always, or 
even customarily, worked this way, so also the hypothesis that Paul saw a larger 
"story" in Isaiah does not require that he always had this story in mind when draw- 
ing on Isaiah’s langugage. The force of my argument will ultimately depend on the 
cumulative weight of the evidence rather than on my exegesis of one particular 
quotation or allusion considered in isolation from the others. 

15 See n. 68 above. 

16 On the extent of literacy in the ancient world, see the works cited in n. 92 
above. 

17 Stanley 1999:139; note the similar concerns of Tuckett 2000:407-411. 
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deprived of the influence of Jewish believers for a number of years, 
would allegedly have had little access to or interest in the scriptures 
of Israel. By the time Paul wrote Romans, so the theory goes, the 
Jewish believers had begun to return to Rome; but what had once 
been a mixed church was now dominated by Gentiles who would 
have been unable to follow Paul’s scriptural arguments and who, in 
any case, were none too receptive to the heritage and traditions of 
their returning Jewish brothers and sisters.!'? 

This historical reconstruction has serious problems, however. ‘There 
are compelling reasons to doubt that an explusion of Jews on such 
a grand scale ever took place under Claudius." ? Apart from this 
"vacuum" theory, however, there is no strong reason to assume that 
Gentiles greatly outnumbered Jews in the Roman churches. More- 
over, it becomes far more difficult to believe that these Gentiles— 
who shared a common life with Jewish believers who presumably 
were concerned to understand their confession of Jesus as the Christ 
in relation to Israel's scriptures and traditions—would have been 
completely unfamiliar with or uninterested in these sacred texts. 

Ultimately, the historical evidence available to us does not allow 
a firm judgment to be reached on the composition of the Roman 
churches or on the “hearer-competence” of Paul's empirical audi- 
ence (who in any case probably represented varying degrees of famil- 
iarity with Israel's scriptures and with Jewish interpretive traditions).'?' 
As a result, a reader-focused approach to Paul's use of scripture in 
Romans that depends heavily on a reconstructed historical audience 
is clearly inadequate by itself for interpreting the letter on histori- 
cal, let alone literary or theological, grounds. 


!5 Wiefel 1991; similarly Dunn 1988a:xliv-liv; Fitzmyer 1993:76-78. 

19 See Leon 1960:23-27; Abel 1968; Smallwood 1981:207-208, 210-16; Barclay 
1996:303-306; Mason 1994. J. Murphy-O'Connor hardly exaggerates when he con- 
cludes, “The Jewish vacuum ... is a myth" (1996:333). 

0 See Stark 1996:49-71. That Paul chooses to address his letter principally to 
Gentiles is another matter. More on this below. 

?! Stanley rightly emphasizes the importance of recognizing “the diverse literary 
capabilities and backgrounds of the members of Paul's congregations” (1999:144). 
As he notes, “Such an analysis will produce not one but many possible ‘meanings’ 
for Paul's biblical quotations, reflecting the diverse literary capabilities and experi- 
ences of the many people in his churches" (142). But Stanley himself curiously gives 
pride of place to the least competent hearers imaginable. He does not appear to 
recognize the contradiction involved in advising interpreters both “to assume no 
more audience knowledge of Scripture than would be required to make minimal 
sense of Paul's explicit biblical quotations" and at the same time “to allow room 
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A more fruitful reader-oriented approach to Romans, though 
remaining attentive to historical data, has focused on the audience 
encoded in the letter itself, the so-called “ideal reader."'? Observing 
that Paul claims authority to speak to the Romans on the basis of 
his calling as “apostle to the Gentiles" and that he addresses his 
remarks specifically to Genüles in Romans 1:5, 13; 11:13; 15:15-16, 
one can argue that the ideal readers (or, better, hearers) of the let- 
ter are Gentiles. Moreover, from the demands Paul's argument places 
on the hearers, one can infer that these are Gentiles who have more 
than a passing acquaintance with Jewish practices and beliefs and 
who have a fairly good grasp of Israel's scriptures.'? 

Yet it must be admitted that the theoretical construct of the ideal 
reader has its limitations as a tool of historical inquiry. There is no 
way to be certain that the theoretical construct of the ideal hearer 
actually represents any of the first real empirical hearers of the let- 
ter. It 1s always possible that Paul seriously misjudged the hearer- 
competence of his audience in Rome.'”* Alternatively, Paul may not 
have aimed simply to reach the lowest common denominator among 
his audience or worried whether his arguments were immediately 
understandable to all. I suggest as an analogy here the letter to the 
Galatians, where Paul addresses complex scriptural arguments to his 
formerly pagan converts (cf. Gal 4:8). E. P. Sanders comments: 


[Paul's] argumentation reveals partly his own education—he argues 
the way he was taught—and partly the education of his third party 
opponents (“they,” “some,” Gal. 1:7; 5:12, etc.), not the education of 
his Galatian Gentile Convert IP 


If Paul aimed the intricate scriptural arguments in Galatians in large 
part at his opponents, perhaps he similarly crafted his rhetoric in 


for significant variation in the level of knowledge of various individuals within the 
church" (136). If “Paul seems to have crafted his quotations in such a way that 
readers with very little biblical knowledge could grasp his essential point" (138), is 
this a reason to limit an investigation of the rhetorical effects of Paul's quotations 
to their impact on those in his audience least familiar with Israel's scriptures? 

12? See Stowers 1994:21-33 and, more generally, Iser 1974; Suleiman and Crosman 
1980. 

"3 See Wedderburn 1991:50-59; Hays 1989:29. For the argument that the 
encoded readers include “a significant number of Jewish Christians," see Guerra 
1995:22-42 (quotation from p. 32). 

"4 Murphy-O’Connor (1996:334) argues that the diatribe style of Romans 1-11 
betrays Paul's lack of familiarity with the actual situation of the Roman churches. 

15 Sanders 1983:182. Similarly, Stanley 1999:135, 139-41. 
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Romans with an eye toward people not explicitly encoded in the 
letter. Though his rhetorical strategy addresses Gentiles explicitly," 
Paul may well have intended his arguments to be overheard by Jewish 
Christians in the Roman congregations.” In light of the concerns 
Paul expresses in Romans 15:25-32, it is also worth considering the 
extent to which his upcoming visit with the church in Jerusalem may 
have shaped the devclopment of his argument in Romans, particu- 
larly Romans 9-11."5 

Unfortunately, as Denis Feeney observes, “The search for the ideal 
contemporary reader's response makes it practically impossible to 
entertain the notion of a diverse, contentious initial audience." ?? The chal- 
lenge of imagining such an audience leads us to consider just how 
Paul's letter would have been received by the Roman believers. 


The Reception оў Paul's Letter in 
the Roman Churches 


Hypotheses about the hearer-competence of Paul’s first audience nor- 
mally envision only a first encounter with Romans by a fairly homo- 
geneous group of listeners. The resulting reconstructions of the 
recipients of Paul’s letter are thus rather flat and static. Yet it is no 
more adequate for interpretation to imagine only one hearing of the 
letter than it is to suppose that these first listeners all heard Paul 
the same way. It strains credulity to believe that Romans, having 
once been read out in the assembly, would never have been reread, 
discussed, or debated again by these diverse congregants. And if 
Romans continued to have a place in the common life of these com- 
munities, might not Paul’s rich dialogue with scripture through cita- 
tion, allusion, and echo have sparked a desire in his listeners to 
become interpreters capable of hearing the multitude of scripture voices 


2 Though note the address in Romans 7:1 to “those who know the Law." 

7 So also Watson 1986:171. Jewish believers are among those greeted by Paul 
in Romans 16. E. P. Sanders observes that “Romans is unique in the Pauline cor- 
respondence in containing so many clues to the presence of Jewish Christians among 
the readership” (1983:184). Although it does not seem to shape his reading of the 
letter significantly, Stowers leaves room for such considerations to influence one’s 
approach to the rhetoric of Romans: “I am not denying that either the encoded 
readers or any likely empirical readers associated with Jews and had Jewish fol- 
lowers of Christ among them” (1994:33). 

'8 So, for example, Bornkamm 1991, 1971:88-96; Jervell 1991; Beker 1980:72; 
Williams 1980:247—48; E. P. Sanders 1983:184. 

"9 Feeney 1995:311 n. 45 (emphasis mine). 
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testifying to Paul’s gospel? Indeed, Paul appears to have intended 
his interpretive arguments to model for his churches a way of 
reading Israel’s scriptures in the new light of the gospel. Where the 
apostle reflects explicitly on his eschatological and ecclesiocentric herme- 
neutic, he does so in order to commend this way of reading to his 
listeners (e.g., Rom 15:4; 4:23-24; cf. 1 Cor 10:11). Perhaps, then, 
Paul's frequent references to Israel's scriptures in Romans provoked 
some among his first hearers to acquire the familiarity with these 
sources necessary to grasp his argument fully. 

This suggestion becomes more plausible when it is recognized that 
Paul's letter was most likely copied, discussed, and even studied by 
the Roman churches to whom it was sent. We know that the 
Corinthian assembly discussed Paul's "prior letter" at some length; 
when they could not agree on the meaning of Paul's instructions or 
desired further clarification of some things he had said, they sent 
him a letter of their own (1 Cor 7:1; cf. 5:9-11). In the case of 
Romans, the circulation of these letters among a number of house 
churches (cf. Col 4:15-16) almost certainly involved making multi- 
ple copies of the letters for future reference: 


The first recipients of a Pauline letter were probably no better able 
than we to digest it at one reading and would have wished to retain 
it for subsequent consideration. Paul himself may well have hoped or expected 
that his letters would not only be heard but also studied. ? 


Moreover, it is difficult to imagine a “teaching office” in these early 
Pauline communities, however informal (1 Cor 12:28-29; cf. Eph 
4:11; 1 Tim 3:2; 2 Tim 2:2, 24), that did not involve the interpre- 
tation of apostolic teaching—including Paul's letters—to some degree.'?' 
This would certainly have entailed multiple public readings of the 
letters, for this was the way most people in Greco-Roman society 
encountered written texts.'”? For this reason, the fact that perhaps 
most members of the Pauline communities would not have been able 
to read for themselves would not have been a significant barrier to 
their close acquaintance with Paul's letters (or, for that matter, with 
Israel's scriptures). 


30 Gamble 1995:97 (emphasis mine). 

Bl On the correlation of literacy and leadership in the early churches, see Gamble 
1995:9-10. 

' See Achtemeier 1990. 

1? Cf. Gamble 1995:1-10, 212-213. 
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In addition, it is quite likely that the bearers of Paul’s letters were 
charged by the apostle with the further responsibility of helping to 
interpret them.'”* В. Е. Ward considers the reading of Paul's letters 
in Corinth from the standpoint of social conventions in antiquity as 
well as from the modern perspective of performance studies. As Ward 
notes, “the rendering of Paul's letter by a trusted emissary" was a 
means by which Paul could re-establish a powerful presence in the 
Corinthian church: 


When Paul's emissary stood before the Corinthians to speak the let- 
ter, he [in the case of Romans, “she”; cf. Rom 16:1-2] would have 
internalized the contents of the letter and would be prepared to inter- 
pret the whole of Paul's logos to the Corinthians. . . . In any case, Paul 
must have carefully considered the ability of his reciter to render his 
text in accordance with the standards of excellence of the time. Titus 
or some other emissary, through the skillful rendering of Paul's letter, 
intended to guide the audience through an experience of the situation 
from Paul's perspective. . . . 

‚.. Given the conventions of performing letters in antiquity, we can 
imagine the reciter giving Paul's letter fullness, not simply by render- 
ing the written word but by adding oral commentary in the spirit and 
attitude of Paul himself.!* 


The interpretive authority with which Paul's letter-carriers were thus 
invested may explain why Paul's personal commendation of his emis- 
saries was necessary (e.g., 1 Cor 16:15-18; Rom 16:1-2; Phil 2:25-30). 
Similarly, Paul frequently commends his coworkers, conferring on 
them authority to interpret his teaching and carry out his directives 
(1 Cor 4:16-17; 16:10-11; 2 Cor 8:16-24; Phil 2:19-24). 

Gamble further argues that “the Pauline mission, both before and 
after Paul's death, was substantially invested in texts carrying the 
apostle's teaching”;'”° these texts allowed Paul's words to be heard 
and reheard by the congregations that copied and preserved them. 
Evidence for the early circulation of Paul's letters beyond the orig- 
inal communities to which they were addressed is found in the tex- 
tual tradition of Romans (1:7, 15) and 1 Corinthians (1:2; cf. Ephesians 


131 The bearer of a personal letter often conveyed information about the sender 
beyond that contained in the letter itself (note, within the Pauline corpus, Col 4:7-9 
and Eph 6:21-22). For examples from ancient letters, see further Botha 1992b; Cox 
1998:81-82; Doty 1973:45—46; Jewett 1988; Mitchell 1992:649-51. 

75 Ward 1995:104-105 (emphasis original). 

76 Gamble 1995:99. 
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1:1), where in some manuscripts the original addresses have been 
replaced with more generic formulas." Fairly wide distribution of 
authentic Pauline letters is also a necessary condition for the pro- 
duction and circulation of pseudonymous letters of Paul, a process 
that appears to have begun shortly after his death. Moreover, quo- 
tations from Paul in Clement of Rome, Ignatius of Antioch, and 
Polycarp of Smyrna in the late first and early second centuries attest 
to the early spread of Paul's letters over a fairly extensive geographical 
агеа.! The enduring value ascribed to Paul's letters is further sug- 
gested by the relatively early process of gathering them into a col- 
lection'*’ and developing a theological rationale for their continued 
reading in the church.'*! 

The foregoing discussion suggests that to confine one's interpre- 
tive interests to what listeners might have picked up on the first hear- 
ing of Romans is to seriously underestimate the actual impact of this 
letter on a community that took its message seriously. The implica- 
tions of all of this for the present investigation are profound. For 
example, it will be necessary to attend to the totality of Paul's argu- 
ment in Romans 9-11 and to cultivate a sensitivity to the ways in 
which Romans 11 is already adumbrated in chapter 9. The listener 
who becomes familiar with the whole of Romans will, on subsequent 
readings, hear Paul's discussion of the remnant in Romans 9 in con- 
versation (and perhaps in deep tension) with the ultimate conclusion 
Paul reaches in Romans 11 that “all Israel will be ѕауеа.”!* Conse- 
quently, although my investigation largely follows Paul's argument 
as it develops through Romans 9-11 and reaches its climax in 
Romans 15, I will also step back from time to time in order to con- 
sider the significance of the shape of Paul's argument in the letter 
as a whole for the interpretation of a particular passage. 


7 Gamble 1995:98. Note also the evidence for the omission of the greetings in 
chapter 16 in some Mss of Romans (see further Gamble 1977). 

755 Gamble 1995:99. 

13% On the “prompt transfer of letters throughout the Greco-Roman world,” see 
Epp 1991 (quoted words are from p. 55). 

10 Gamble finds here the origin of the codex as the dominant form of the book 
among Christians (1995:58-65, 99-101; see also Gamble 1990). 

41 Dahl 1962; Gamble 1995:59-62; Mitton 1955; Trobisch 1994. 

12 Cf. Hays 1989:67; Meeks 1990:112-18; Cosgrove 1996:274—76. The full force 
of this point came home to me recently as I watched the film Jesus of Montreal (writ- 
ten and directed by Denys Arcand; Orion Pictures, 1989). This brilliant and cre- 
ative retelling of the Jesus narrative through the story of a troupe of actors who 
put on an unconventional Passion Play (a genuine “two-level drama") has a densely 
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With this methodological ground-clearing now complete, the way is 
open to tum to Paul’s letter itself in order to examine Paul’s cita- 
tions of and allusions to Isaiah in the context of the larger argu- 
ment he develops in Romans. I begin with Romans 9-11 since most 
of these citations and allusions cluster in this section of the letter.'* 
My investigation of Paul's use of Isaiah in Romans 9-11 falls into 
three chapters, corresponding to the three principal issues or ques- 
tions that organize Paul's argument: 


Chapter 2: Romans 9:1-29: It is not as though God’s word 
(cf. 9:4-5) has failed (9:6). 

Chapter 3: Romans 9:30-10:21: But then why have Gentiles at- 
tained righteousness while Israel 
has not (9:30-32)? 

Chapter 4: Romans 11:1-36: God has not rejected his inheri- 
tance, has he (11:1)? 


In Chapter Five, I examine the citations in Romans 15 in light of 
the patterns and strategies of interpretation discerned in Romans 
9—11.!%® 

The final chapter draws together the results of the investigation 
and suggests some of the implications of my findings for the study 
of Paul’s interpretive practices and for broader questions of Pauline 
theology. In brief, I argue that Paul's citations of and allusions to Isaiah 


allusive texture that requires multiple viewings to appreciate fully. For example, in 
the opening scene of the film, an advertising executive remarks concerning a young 
actor, "I want his head." Only as the film progresses does it become apparent that 
this actor is the “John the Baptist" figure, and only in light of one of the final 
scenes of the film is it clear in what John's *beheading" consists. Although many 
of this film's significant allusions to the gospel narratives will be obvious to view- 
ers educated in the West, most people—even those with a solid Christian educa- 
tion—will miss numerous more subtle allusions and ironies. To recognize them 
requires subsequent viewings of the film in light of its ending. In a very real sense, 
then, the film becomes more complex—and more enjoyable—the more one 
watches it. 

3 Figure 6.1 (p. 342 below) lists the citations of and allusions to Isaiah treated 
in this study according to their location in Romans. 

1# For a different, though in many ways complementary, analysis see Aageson 
1986. 

'5 The citations of Isaiah in Romans 2 and Romans 14 are discussed in excurses 
to Chapters 3 and 5, respectively. 
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reflect the apostle’s sustained and careful attention to the rhythms 
and cadences of individual passages as well as to larger stories and 
motifs that run throughout the book. Moreover, Paul’s frequent 
conflation and juxtaposition of Isaianic oracles with other texts from 
Israel's scriptures—notably Deuteronomy 29-32—reveals a deliber- 
ate interpretive strategy, in which Isaiah's distinctive message 15 shaped 
by the testimony of other scriptural witnesses. Throughout Romans, 
Isaiah is heard in concert not only with Paul, but also with a wider 
chorus of scriptural voices who lend the cumulative weight of their 
authority to Paul's argument. 

Through his revisionary rereading of Isaiah, Paul finds in the 
prophet's words both a prefiguration of his own apostolic mission to 
the Gentiles and a prophecy of Israel's resistance to the gospel. At 
the same time, Paul joins Isaiah in insisting that the existence of a 
remnant of Israel in the present time vouchsafes the future redemp- 
tion of “all Israel.” By adopting as his own the stories Isaiah and 
his fellow scriptural witnesses tell about God's unquenchable love for 
his people, Paul is able to maintain confidently that the God who 
is now embracing Gentiles as his own will be faithful to redeem and 
restore his covenant people Israel as well, so that Jew and Gentle 
can with one voice laud the incomparable mercy of their God. 


CHAPTER TWO 


“IF THE LORD OF HOSTS HAD NOT LEFT US SEED...” 
ISAIAH IN ROMANS 9:1-29 


It is not as though the word of 
God has fallen. 


Romans 9:6 


In Romans 9-11, scriptural testimonies entwine with Paul’s own 
interpretive comments to create a majestic tapestry displaying the 
righteousness of the God of Israel.’ My purpose in this and the fol- 
lowing two chapters is to illuminate the artistry with which Paul 
interweaves explicit and allusive references to Isaiah into this thick 
web of scripture and interpretation. This will require a close read- 
ing of Romans 9-11 as a whole, with careful attention not only to 
Paul’s invocations of Isaiah, but also to the apostle’s appeals to other 
scriptural witnesses, for Paul frequently employs Isaiah as part of a 
larger exegetical argument comprising a number of different texts. 
Indeed, I will argue that Paul’s reading of Isaiah cannot be fully 
understood apart from his interpretation of key texts from the Torah, 
Psalms, and other prophetic books. 

The dense and multi-layered texture of the argument in Romans 
9-11 suggests that, long before dictating this particular letter, the 
apostle has reflected deeply on the issues he treats here.? Although 
it is occasionally proposed that Paul himself is surprised by the turn 
he takes in chapter 11,* I hope to show convincingly that in Romans 


' In addition to the major commentaries on Romans, recent studies of Romans 
9-11 include: Aageson 1983, 1987; Dinter 1980; Hays 1989:63-83; Hübner 1984; 
E. E. Johnson 1989; J. D. Kim 2000; De Lorenzi 1977; B. W. Longenecker 1989; 
Maillot 1982; Munck 1967; Piper 1993; Räisänen 1987, 1995; Siegert 1985; Stowers 
1994; Watson 1986:160—74; Westerholm 1996; Wright 1991:231-57; Zeller 1973. 
This list could easily be made many times longer, of course. See the useful survey 
of scholarship by Räisänen (1988). 

? Cf. Dodd 1932:148-50; Aune 1991:294. 

* The extreme view is represented by B. Noack, who argues: “The paragraphs 
from 1х.1 to х1.10 do not contain the slightest hint at the final solution, simply 
because that solution does not yet exist" (1965:166). Rather, *the solution is granted 
Paul during his wrestling with the problem, the mystery is revealed to him at the 
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9—10, Paul is already preparing the way for the eloquent encomium 
on God's mercy that brings his argument to a close in Romans 11. 
Thus, while my discussion follows the thread of Paul's argument 
through Romans 9-11, I will often pause to step back and consider 
the larger design of the tapestry Paul is in the process of weaving. 


The problems Paul addresses in Romans 9-11 are adumbrated much 
earlier in the letter.‘ In the thematic statement of Romans, Paul 
asserts that his gospel is 


the power of God for the salvation of everyone who believes—for the 
Jew first, and equally for the Greek—for in it the righteousness of God 
is revealed from faith to faith... (Rom 1:16-17). 


In this compact sentence, Paul asserts that the “righteousness of 
God?—that is, God's faithfulness to rescue his covenant people Israel 
and to vindicate them before their oppressors)—is revealed in what 
God has now accomplished in the death and resurrection of Jesus. 
The promises of redemption and restoration for Israel are at long 
last being realized. Moreover, the benefits of Israel's redemption are 
available to Jew and Gentile alike on precisely the same basis. Paul 
unpacks the significance of these claims in the chapters that follow. 


very moment of his dictating the second part of ch. xi, vv. 13-36" (165). Cautiously 
supportive of Noack's notion of Spirit-inspired “spontaneous composition” is Aune 
1983:252-53. For a somewhat different account of the relationship between prophecy 
and scriptural interpretation, see Gillespie 1994. 

* For Romans 9-11 as central to (though not necessarily the center of) the the- 
ological argument of the letter, see among recent commentators, Wright 1991:234; 
Beker 1986; W. S. Campbell 1982; Hooker 1990:3; Dunn 1988b:519. The ten- 
dency to see Romans 9-11 as integral to the letter is a welcome corrective to the 
long-dominant interpretation that marginalized these chapters (for a concise history 
of interpretation, see Becker 1980:63-64; a more extensive survey is found in E. E. 
Johnson, 1989:110-23). At the same time, there is no reason to lurch to the oppo- 
site extreme and conclude that chapters 1-8 are merely a “preface” to 9-11 (as 
does Stendahl 1976:29; see the critique of Stendahl by E. P. Sanders 1978). 

5 This definition of “God’s righteousness” in Paul (and in Isaiah) will be sup- 
ported by the detailed exegetical arguments of the present study. It is by no means, 
however, a novel definition of the phrase. For a similar understanding of "the right- 
eousness of God" in Paul, see Williams 1980; Beker 1986:14-15; Dunn 1998:334—46; 
Hays 1992; E. P. Sanders 1977:491-92; Kuyper 1977; Dahl 1977c; Käsemann 1969, 
1971; Stuhlmacher 1965; Kertelge 1971; Dodd 1932:9-13. The most thorough 
investigation of “righteousness” language in Isaiah LXX is that of J. W. Olley (1979); 
see also Fiedler 1970. For a critique of Olley's study, see pp. 103-104 n. 192. 

* E. P. Sanders forcefully draws attention to the crucial role the inclusion of 
Gentiles qua Gentiles plays in the construction of Paul's thought. He argues that 
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Two of his primary concerns are to establish that it is ліста, rather 
than observance of the covenant markers established by the Law, 
that designates one as belonging to the people of God and, further, 
to demonstrate that this is what God has always intended and thus 
what Israel's scriptures have always proclaimed. 

It is not until Romans 9, however, that Paul squarely faces the 
problem of reconciling his claim that God's righteousness has now 
been revealed in the gospel with the hard fact that, by and large, 
Israel has rejected the apostolic message.’ When, in Romans 8, Paul 
appropriates the terminology of Jsrael’s election for his Gentile churches,® 
the issue of God's faithfulness to his own people, which has sim- 
mered on the back burner since 3:1-8, finally boils over and demands 
the apostle's sustained attention. 


ABRAHAM AND THE DRAMA OF ELECTION: 
Romans 9:1-13 


Romans 9:1 marks a sharp turn in the argument of the letter. The 
mood of triumphant confidence (in the midst of suffering!) in God's 
unfailing, immutable love to “us” through Christ, so stirringly hymned 
by Paul in Romans 8:38-39, is shattered by a sudden outpouring of 
anguish over Israel's continuing resistance to the salvation that is 
theirs by inheritance (9:1—5). Invoking the example of Moses inter- 
ceding for Israel, Paul expresses his passionate love for his kin kata 
сбрко. For their sake, he could wish himself cut off from Christ, 
even as Moses had prayed that God might blot him out of his book 
rather than refuse to forgive Israel's worship of the golden calf (Exod 
32:32). At this point in the argument, Paul does not explain in detail 
what has gone wrong with Israel. However, this faint echo of Israel's 
idolatrous rebellion against God will prove to be the first note of a 
much more extensive leitmotif of Romans 9-11. 


the main thrust of Romans is the equal standing of Jew and Gentile before God 
(1977:488-91). 

7 See above, р. 4 n. 15. 

8 Note vioi (8:14, 19); vioBecia. (8:15, 23; cf. 9:4); texva Beod (8:16, 21); &yané&o 
(8:28, 37; cf. &yanntoi Dean, 1:7); npóOsoig (8:28); лроууфско (8:29); npoopibo 
(8:29); коёо (8:30); кАттос (8:28, 30); ёкАєктої Өєо? (8:33); аублт (8:35, 39). On 
the connections between Romans 8 and 9, see further N. Elliott 1990:253-63. 
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The catalogue of Israel's privileges in vv. 4-5 serves to intensify 
the sense of irony and tragedy that God's people should fail to real- 
ize their inheritance at this climactic moment in God's redemptive 
plan. And yet it is just these gifts of God's grace that undergird 
Paul's confidence in God's unbroken commitment to his people (Rom 
11:1-2) and in God's ultimate triumph over their present rebellion 
(11:29)? 

The apostle turns to scripture to explain how it is that, despite 
Israel's stubborn resistance to the gospel, the word of God promis- 


? For "promises" to the patriarchs, see also Romans 9:8-9; 15:8. For "covenant," 
see also Romans 11:27. The term “covenant” is rather rare in Paul (8 times in the 
undisputed letters). In Romans, блаб\кт appears only at 9:4 (in the plural) and at 
11:27. Consider, however, E. P. Sanders's observation concerning the relative infre- 
quency of the term "covenant" in rabbinic literature: 

It has frequently been urged as evidence against the primacy of the covenantal 

conception in ‘late Judaism’ that the word ‘covenant’ does not often appear. .. . I 

would venture to say that it is the fundamental nature of the covenant conception which 

largely accounts for the relative scarcity of appearances of the term ‘covenant’ in Rabbinic lit- 
erature. The covenant was presupposed, and the Rabbinic discussions were largely 

directed toward the question of how to fulfil the covenantal obligations (1977:420-21; 

emphasis original). 

Sanders notes that “similar observations could be made about most of the rest of 
the literature” from the period 200 BcE-200 cE (421). Although Sanders rightly 
emphasizes that Paul’s christology—particularly his concept of “participation in 
Christ”—distinguishes his “pattern of religion” from the “covenantal nomism” of 
Palestinian Judaism in crucial ways, others have found Paul’s thought to be more 
deeply indebted to the covenant conception so widespread in Second Temple Judaism 
than Sanders allows. See M. D. Hooker’s incisive critique (Hooker 1982); note also 
Wright 1991, 1995; Hays 1995. Sanders’s inattention to Paul’s use of scripture may 
help to account for his conclusion that “covenant” no longer functions as a central 
category of Paul’s thought. In a review of Paul and Palestinian Judaism, N. A. Dahl, 
while judging the “chief results of Sanders’s argument” to have been firmly estab- 
lished, observes, 

Sanders would have sharpened, rather than weakened, his argument if he had 

more fully realized that the identity of the risen Lord with the crucified Messiah, 

Jesus, is at the center of Paul’s theology; that we cannot fully understand Paul with- 

out paying serious attention to his interpretation of Scripture, and that Paul really meant 

what he said about righteousness by faith and about the sanctity of the law and 

the remaining validity of God’s promises to Israel (1978:157; emphasis mine). 
In the present study, I seek to demonstrate that, although the actual term бло@йкт 
plays little role in Paul’s discussion, the concept of God’s covenant faithfulness to 
Israel functions as an indispensible presupposition of Paul’s thought in Romans 
9-11. As Hays has recognized, a crucial part of such a demonstration will involve 
showing in detail “that Paul actually draws consistently on covenant language and 
exposis scripture in a way that highlights covenant themes” (1995:86; emphasis mine). 
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ing Israel's restoration has not fallen to the ground.'? Although Paul's 
first significant appropriation of Isaianic language does not appear 
until verse 20, the tightly woven texture of his argument makes it 
imperative to follow his line of reasoning from the beginning. In 
fact, Paul's use of Isaiah in Romans 9:20 can be properly under- 
stood only in the context he has established through the numerous 
scriptural quotations and allusions in the preceding verses. By con- 
centrating on two of Israel's foundational narratives—the Abraham 
saga and the exodus— Paul frames his discussion of Israel's present 
plight in terms of God's covenant faithfulness to Israel in the past." 
It is against this complex backdrop, layered with allusions to covenant 
and redemption, that Paul performs his own particular interpreta- 
tion of Isaiah. 

Beginning in Romans 9:6, Paul contends that enjoyment of the 
blessings graciously bestowed on Abraham has always come through 
promise and election rather than solely through physical descent. 
Paul's argument here consists of a highly selective and abbreviated 
retelling of Israel's history, beginning with the promise of descen- 
dants to Abraham and reaching to Israel's rebellion, exile, and 
beyond." This retelling consists primarily of the evocation of key 
moments in Israel’s history through citations of and allusions to scrip- 
ture, interpreted by Paul's rhetorical questions and commentes.'? 


? A faint echo of Isa 40:7-8 in Romans 9:6 subtly enhances Paul's point: 

ody oiov бё Sti ёклёлтокєу ó Aóyoc tod Beod (Rom 9:6). 

2Епром@т 6 xóptoc, Kai tò @мбос ёЁёлєбє, tò бё pua tod Beod ђифу never eig тоу 

aid@va (Isa 40:7-8 LXX; cf. oe, which has Aóyog for piua). 

1! See К. Watts 1997:34—45 for a discussion of the importance of a community's 
“founding moment” in shaping a group’s ideology. 

? Readings of Romans 9-11 in terms of an abstract “doctrine of election” thus 
fail to recognize that Paul’s understanding of election is driven by the very particular 
story of God’s relationship with Israel and of the eschatological inclusion of the 
Gentiles in the people of God (a story in which Paul himself plays a major role). 

? See Eisenbaum (1997:89-133) for an analysis of the relationship of retelling 
to direct quotation (see further Savran 1988). Though Eisenbaum claims that the 
author of Hebrews pits the two modes of scriptural presentation against one another 
(the author uses “scriptural prooftexts to argue against the continuation of tradi- 
tional religious practices contained in scripture" [131-32]), we will see that Paul 
employs both retelling and quotation as complementary witnesses to the larger story 
of Israel he is telling in Romans 9- 11. See also Stegner 1984. On the phenome- 
non of "rewritten Bible" more generally, see Nickelsburg 1984. 
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An elaborate network of verbal links binds together Paul's argu- 
ment in Romans 9:6-29. Especially significant is the clustering of 
terms around two related themes: sonship and election (Fig. 2.1). 
Nearly all of the scriptures cited by Paul in these verses carry one 
or more of these key terms," lending a certain unity and focus to 
what on any reckoning is a complex and difficult argument." 


Figure 2.1: Two Key Themes in Romans 9:6-29 


“Children” (texvo), vv. 7, 8 (3x) 
Sonship “Seed” (onépua), vv. 7 (2x), 8, 29 
“Son(s)” (vióg, vv. 9, 26, 27 


“Call” (xadéw) vv. 7, 12, 24, 25, 26 
"Promise" (ёкаууЕАло), vv. 8, 9 


“Election” (ёкАоүў), v. 11 

Election "Purpose" (пробесле), v. 11 [cf. 8:28] 
“Love” (ayanaw), vv. 13, 25 (2x) [Ё 11:28; 1:7] 
“Mercy” (éAgéo/-&o), vv. 15 (2х), 16 and (£Asoc), v. 23. 
“Will” (061), vv. 18 (2x), 22 
"Plan" (BovAnuo), v. 19 








1+ On occasion the terminological link does not appear in the portion actually 
cited by Paul, as in Romans 9:12 (Gen 25:23, but see 25:25 and context) and pos- 
sibly in 9:20 (Isaiah 45:9; but see 45:11 and discussion below). Note the reappear- 
ance of many of these terms in chapter 11: “Call” (xAfjoic) 11:29; “Election” (éxAoyn), 
11:5, 7, 28; “Beloved” (ayanntög), 11:28; “Mercy” (&Aeém/-ác), 11:30, 31, 32 and 
(eog), 11:31. 

5 Carol Stockhausen (1989) highlights Paul's interest in larger narrative sections 
of scripture and shows how important both verbal and narrative/thematic links are 
to Paul's concatenation of citations from various parts of the scriptures. She argues 
that Paul's comparison of the ministries of the old and new covenants in 2 Corinthians 
3 is founded on his reading of the Pentateuchal narrative about Moses veiling his 
face (Exod 34:29—35). Paul interprets this narrative with the help of a set of scrip- 
tural texts that are linked both with the Exodus text and with one another through 
a network of key terms. Stockhausen has found a further example of this method, 
which she suggests is basic to Paul's exegesis of scripture, in Galatians 3-4, where 
the Abraham narrative serves as Paul's primary text (1993). A similar exegetical 
pattern may underlie Romans 9:6-29; here, however, it is not a single Pentateuchal 
narrative that forms the basis for Paul's reflections, but rather Paul's larger retelling 
of Israel's story from Abraham through the exodus to rebellion and ultimately to 
exile. The narrative that Paul is interpreting is not a discrete passage of scripture, 
but rather his own construction of Israel's past based on his selective appropriation 
of key episodes in Israel's history. 
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The burden of Paul's case is that the status of sonship, which qualifies 
one to inherit the blessings promised to Abraham and his descen- 
dants, has always depended on God's gracious election rather than 
merely on physical descent from the patriarchs. 

Paul attempts what amounts to a redefinition of "Israel"? by creat- 
ing in vv. 6-7 a distinction between “children” of Abraham (texvo = 
ot €& 'Iopañà) and “seed” of Abraham (слёрра = ТоралА). Appealing 
to Gen 21:12," he then links “seed” with two important terms, “call” 
and "promise," setting the “children of promise" over against “chil- 
dren of the flesh." Only the children of promise are reckoned 
(AoyiGouat) as “seed” Бу God'? and thus only they are “children of 
God." Consequently, the privilege of “adoption as sons" (vio8ecia), 
that is, of being тёкуа tod Geod—said in 9:3-4 to belong to Paul's 
kinspeople колб opka, the “Israelites”—actually belongs not to the 
"children of the flesh," but only to those descendants of Abraham 


6 Тһе tension created by this redefinition, combined with Paul's continued use 
of the term "Israel" for ethnic Israel as a whole (9:31; 11:2, 7), creates an exeget- 
ical crux in 11:26: the meaning of “all Israel will be saved." (I discuss this latter 
text in Chapter 4; cf. the problems surrounding Gal 6:16, “the Israel of God.”) 
Significantly, a similar question regarding the referent of "seed" drives much of the 
dramatic tension of the Abraham saga in Genesis. God's promises to Abraham 
specifically are directed to his "seed" (see e.g., Gen 12:7; 13:15-16; 15:5, 18; 16:10; 
17:1-14, 19; cf. Rom 4:13, 16). As the story develops, it becomes clear that "seed" 
does not refer to all of Abraham's descendants, but first to Isaac, and then to Jacob 
and his children. Paul is exploiting this feature of the earlier narrative to serve his 
polemical redefinition of Abraham's true family. 

U ёу Лсойк KAnOhoetai со onépuo. Here, a quotation is signalled not by a 
citation formula, but by a syntactical dislocation, the switch to the second person 
pronoun, oot. For this technique of marking a citation, see M. Fox 1986; cf. Stanley 
1992b:56-57. Paul's interpretive comment is introduced by todt’ ёотіу (v. 8; also 
in Rom 10:6, 7, 8). This phrase is not limited to exegetical comments, but is also 
used to clarify Paul's own statements (Rom 1:12; 7:18; Phm 12). 

!% Paul's argument in Romans 4 also centers on the definition of “seed.” There, 
Paul's main point is that among Abraham's "seed" are included both Jews and 
Gentiles (4:16). In Romans 9, Paul attempts to show that belonging to Israel "after 
the flesh? is not sufficient to be considered "seed" of Abraham. In both arguments, 
however, Paul is engaged in the same project of redefining the concept of descent 
from Abraham in terms of faith in God's gracious promise (note the conjuction of 
these terms in 4:13-14, 16) rather than physical descent. Jews who are Abraham's 
"seed" are those who not only follow Abraham in circumcision, but who also fol- 
low his example of faith (4:12, 16). In Romans 9:6-29, the language of faith has 
been completely eclipsed by Paul's focus on God's election, apart from—and even 
despite—human response, as the sole basis on which one is reckoned to be Abraham's 
"seed." Beginning with 9:30, however, the language of faith will return to the argu- 
ment as the corollary to election. 
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who are “children of promise.”'” The identification of “promise” with 
the scriptural announcement that Sarah will give birth to a son 
(v. 9)? completes this stage of the argument, establishing Paul's con- 
tention that the "children of promise" are descendants of one par- 
ticular child of Abraham, Sarah's son Isaac, through whom God has 
promised to call “seed” for Abraham (v. 7). Paul's choice of terms 
(“call,” “promise,” “reckon”) emphasizes that the election of Isaac 
and his descendants depends solely on God's gracious purpose. 
This crucial claim that membership in “Israel” is due to God's 
election and not simply to physical descent is elaborated further as 
Paul continues to follow the outline of the patriarchal narratives and 
trace the theme of the inheritance of Abraham's blessing. Not only 
in the case of Abraham, but also in the stories of Isaac and his chil- 
dren, only some of the physical descendants inherit the promises. 
Although Esau and Jacob are conceived at the same time, by the 
same father, only the younger is chosen as heir?! The election of 
Jacob rather than Esau, Paul emphasizes, rests on no human action, 
good or bad (уу. 11-12),? but derives solely from “God’s purpose, 
in accordance with [his] choice” (h kat’ éxAoyhv npößeoıg tod 0£00)— 
the same gracious purpose in effect when God (о kaAovvrwv) deter- 


13 Who these "children of promise" are remains unspecified at this point in the 
discussion. A full answer awaits Romans 9:24-29, and indeed, the conclusion of 
Romans 11. 

2 The citation, marked both by an introductory formula, “This word is [a word] 
of promise," and by a shift in speakers (see n. 17 above), is a conflation of Gen 
18:10 and 14. 

1 Т. Job 1:5-6 offers an intriguing Second Temple reflex of the story of the 
election of Jacob rather than Esau. Job's (second set of) children are *a chosen 
and honored race," not because they are his children—for Job is a descendant of 
Esau—but because they are children of his second wife, Dinah, the daughter of 
Jacob (beig бё yévog ёкАєктӧу Ёутшоу ёк onépuotog "laxo tod natpds tfjg иттрбс 
DpOv). 

* “Works” here approaches the sense of “human activity in general.” The phrase, 
“works of the law,” used throughout Galatians (2:16 [3x]; 3:2, 5, 10), is found in 
Romans 2:15; 3:20, 28. Subsequent references to “works” in Rom 4:2, 6 are prob- 
ably to be understood in light of this fuller phrase, since Paul is discussing the rela- 
tionship between Abraham’s faith and circumcision. “Works” in 9:32 is also associated 
with observance of the law. In light of Paul’s usage in the rest of the letter, the 
remaining occurrences of “works” in 9:12 and 11:6 probably also carry the con- 
notation, “works of the law.” The immediate context of 9:12, however, specifies 
“works” as тї @үоӨбу fj padov (v. 11; cf. 2 Cor 5:10) and contrasts them with 
God’s gracious calling (cf. 9:16). This may suggest a generalization of “works” to 
include human effort of any kind, while not excluding “works of the law” as the 
particular type of human effort with which Paul is most immediately concerned in 
Romans. Cf. I. H. Marshall 1996:345 and n. 21, 356; Moo 1983a. 
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mined to “call” слёрра for Abraham through Isaac.? God, who 
spoke "the word of promise" to Sarah regarding Isaac (v. 7), speaks 
a shocking word to Rebekah that reverses the normal customs of 
inheritance: “The older shall serve the younger.?* 

Paul interprets this oracle by means of a later prophet's reflection 
on the story: “Jacob I loved, but Esau I hated."? While Paul's quo- 
tation of Malachi appears to be motivated primarily by the termi- 
nological link, the wider context of this citation in Malachi suggests 
that the logic of Paul's argument is deeply rooted in the native soil 
of Israel's scriptures. For Malachi too, not all “from Jacob” consti- 
tute the “Jacob” whom God has loved. Throughout the book, the 
prophet indicts the people for their continuing rebellion against God. 
Only a portion of Israel, “those who fear the Lord" (oi poBobpevor 
tov корлоу, 3:16-21 LXX), will experience God's promised redemp- 
tion. In arguing that in the present time “not all from Israel are 
Israel," then, Paul is simply extending the logic of a narrative pat- 
tern established in the stories of Israel's national origins, a pattern 
which continued to shape the prophetic understanding of the nature 
of God's election of Israel.” 


Moses AND THE DRAMA OF REDEMPTION: 
Romans 9:14-18 


Paul now anticipates the obvious objection to the case he has been 
assembling: If election rests with God and has no connection with 
human desert, is God then unjust in choosing some and rejecting 
others?? The apostle shrewdly frames this objection as a leading 


® And, significantly, the same divine plan on which Paul tells his hearers to set 
their hope as those who have been called by God (8:28, oidanev бё бт ‚тос Ayanacıv 
tov Өгоу návta ovvepyet eic &yaðóv, toic ката. npößeoıv KAntoig оболу). 

D Here, a quotation formula, ёррёӨт op бть, introduces а citation of scripture. 

5 The quotation from Malachi 1:2-3 is marked with an explicit citation formula, 
кодфс yEypanıaı. Paul advances the name “Jacob,” destroying the chiasm of the 
original, but emphasizing the identity of the heir of the promise. Note the rela- 
tionship of “love” and “call” in Paul's quotation of Hos 2:25 in 9:25. Cf. also the 
similar conjunction of terms for election (including "seed of Abraham") in Isa 41:8: 
ob бё, IopamA, xoig pov lokop, бу e€ehetauny, onéppa АВрасџ, ov түү@лтүсбо. 

% Jacob and Esau are mentioned together in scripture outside Genesis only in 
Joshua 24:4; 1 Chronicles 1:34 LXX; Obadiah 18; Malachi 1:2-3. 

?? See further Evans 1984a. 

? This query actually reprises a concern voiced as early as Romans 3:5 but 
allowed to lie dormant until now. 
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question whose very form suggests the correct answer: ti odv Epoduev; 
un Gdikia парй tà Bew; Paul defends his emphatic un уёуомо by 
quoting God's own words to Moses (Exod 33:19): “I will have mercy 
on whom I have mercy, and I will have compassion on whom I 
have compassion."? This quotation is linked to the preceding argu- 
ment by the idea of God's freedom to choose the objects of his 
mercy and love; moreover, the recurrence of “mercy” in Romans 
9:23, ckeón &Aéovc, serves as a catchword indicating that in v. 15 
Paul is beginning a line of argumentation that stretches to v. 23 and 
beyond. The verb “have mercy" (éAeéw) thus joins the group of terms 
Paul liberally employs in these chapters to speak of God's gracious 
choice: “call,” *promise," “election,” purpose," “love” (see Fig. 2.1). 

The importance of “mercy” for the ensuing discussion in chap- 
ters 9-11 is adumbrated by Paul's interpretive comment on the quo- 
tation in Romans 9:16, as he characterizes God as "the one who 
shows mercy.”*! This thematic connection with the preceding verses 
does not exhaust the significance of Exodus 33:19 for Paul's argu- 
ment, however. For one who knows the source of the quotation, the 
apostle's point is far more telling. These words are spoken in response 
to Moses' intercession on behalf of Israel after the rebellion of the 
golden calf, an episode Paul has already evoked in 9:3 with his wish 
to be cut off from Christ for his people's sake. Despite Israel's grave 
sin of idolatry, Moses asks for and receives confirmation of God's 
continued favor for Moses and for Israel (33:12-17). In response, he 
requests a vision of the Lord's glory (33:18). God promises to make 
his glory pass before Moses and to proclaim his name, “the Lord,” 
a name that he further characterizes or defines by the phrase quoted 
by Paul, “I will have mercy on whom I have mercy, and I will have 
compassion on whom I have compassion" (33:19). At the point in 
the exodus narrative where Israel has failed utterly, God remains 
faithful—not because of human willing or striving, not because of 
Israel's merit, but because of God's own mercy (cf. Rom 9:16). God 


? Paul's question faintly echoes Deuteronomy 32:4 (cóc miotóc, Kai офк Éotw 
adıkia). On Paul's use of Deuteronomy 32 in general, see Bell 1994. 

? The quotation follows LXX exactly but for the omission of the initial xat. 

1 бра о?у ob tob ӨғАоутос̧ ооёё tod трёҳоутос &AXà tod ёАєфутос Oeod. For 
the introduction of an interpretive conclusion with ёро обу, see also v. 18 (сЁ Rom 
7:3). Paul's remarks parallel his earlier assertion that God's choice is based not on 
the human being who “works” but on God alone, “the one who calls” (ёк tod 
xaAobvtoc, v. 12). 
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is not unjust, according to this line of reasoning, because God remains 
faithful to his promises despite Israel's failure. 

God's revelation of his merciful character finds further explication 
in the account of the Lord's actual appearance to Moses, proclaiming: 


The Lord, the compassionate and merciful God, patient, and full of mercy, 
and true; maintaining justice and showing mercy to thousands. . . . 


Kipiog ó Deëc oixtipuwv кої Zeta, рокрӧӢоџос xoi лолоёАғос кої 


GAnBivdg xoi Sikaoobvyv Ówrtnpóv xoi лофу FAgoc eig Xıhıddas ... 
(Exodus 34:6-7 LXX). 





These words are invoked repeatedly throughout Israel's sacred writ- 
ings as a way of characterizing the intimate connection between 
God's very nature and his commitment to his people.? They are 
not a speculative theological proposition about the divine nature, but 
a profound summary of the very particular story in which God shows 
his faithfulness by keeping his promises to Israel, even when his peo- 
ple are unfaithful to their God. By drawing on Exodus 33:19 and 
the larger narrative characterization of Israel's God of which it is a 
part, Paul argues not simply that God is free to be merciful to whom 
he will, but more specifically that God has freely chosen to be mer- 
ciful to Israel and to keep his covenant with his people even in the 
face of their unfaithfulness and idolatry.? Lingering in the back- 
ground of Romans 9, these echoes of Exodus 32-34 foreshadow the 
conclusion to which Paul's argument is driving, that despite the pre- 
sent unbelief of many within Israel, God has not forsaken his peo- 
ple (Rom 11:1-2), but has determined to show mercy to “all Israel” 
(11:25—32). | 
But God’s freedom to be merciful has, for Paul, another side: 
namely, God’s freedom not to show mercy, but to turn human rebel- 
hon to his own purposes, as in the case of Pharaoh (Rom 9:17). 


3? See, for example, Num 14:18; Neh 9:17; Ps 85:15 LXX; 102:8 LXX; 144:8 
LXX; Joel 2:13; Hos 2:19-20 LXX; Jonah 4:2; Nah 1:3; Wis 15:1; Sir 5:4; 18:11; 
Pr Man 7. 

3 This is not to suggest that Paul (or the biblical writers, for that matter) thought 
God's mercy was limited to Israel. Indeed, Paul is faced with the necessity of com- 
posing Romans 9-11 precisely because he has insisted that God saves Jews and 
Gentiles on exactly the same basis. It is rather to insist that for Paul, God is known 
not in the abstract, but through the story of God's election of Abraham and his 
descendants, through whom God has determined to bless all nations. Kásemann 
thus misses the mark when he suggests that Paul appeals to Israel's story in Romans 
9 only in order to find timeless theological "types" (1980:264). 

* Paul introduces his quotation of Exodus 9:16 with the phrase, A€yer yàp 1 
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The primary connection of thought here seems to be the antithesis 
between “show mercy” and “harden,” as Paul’s interpretive gloss in 
v. 18, phrased in a manner reminiscent of the quotation from Exodus 
33:19 (Rom 9:15), indicates: “Therefore, he shows mercy to whom 
he will, and he hardens whom he will.” The example of Pharaoh 
provides a striking contrast to the previous illustration of God's mercy 
toward Israel. The verb oxAnpóve does not actually appear in the 
verse cited by Paul (Exod 9:16), but a notable feature of the exo- 
dus narrative (including, in the immediate context, Exod 9:7, 12, 34, 
35) is the repeated statement that God hardened Pharaoh’s heart.” 
Here we have a clear case of Paul's awareness of the larger context 
of a quotation and his exegetical interest in elements of the narra- 
tive not explicitly cited. Significantly, Paul's highly abbreviated and 
allusive retelling of the story presupposes his audience's familiarity 
with the story of the exodus. 

The purpose of God's hardening of Pharaoh is important for Paul's 
use of this episode in Romans 9, and indeed it is the focus of the 
passage from Exodus that he actually quotes (Exod 9:16): 


ypagh tà Фароф бт. This personification of scripture (note the parallel in v. 15, 
Аёуел [ò Bedc]) not only enlivens and strengthens Paul's rhetoric with multiple author- 
itative voices; at a deeper level, it also reveals Paul's fundamental theological con- 
viction that scripture is a living voice. Scripture speaks to Pharaoh (Rom 9:17) and 
preaches the gospel to Abraham (Gal 4:30). Through scripture, Paul's “co-work- 
ers"—Isaiah and “Righteousness from Faith”—boldly proclaim to Israel the mes- 
sage of the gospel (Romans 10:6-8, 16). Similar attitudes toward scripture are 
evidenced by the prominence of verbs of "saying" in the citation formulas in Philo, 
the Dead Sea Scrolls, and rabbinic literature. See Ryle 1895:xlv; Elledge 2001; 
Bernstein 1994; Fitzmyer 1960-61; Horton 1971; Metzger 1951; Bonsirven 1939:29—31. 

3 The verb cxAnpóvo appears 14x in Exodus LXX (out of 17x in the Pentateuch 
and 37x in the LXX as a whole). The statement that God hardened Pharaoh's 
heart introduces the 10 plagues and serves as a refrain after each plague. God is 
said to harden Pharaoh's heart (ckAnpóvo) in Exod 4:21; 7:3; 9:12; 10:1, 20, 27; 
11:10; 14:4, 8, 17 (the passive voice, used to indicate divine action, appears in 7:22; 
8:19; 9:35). The verb Варбую is also used to speak of the divine hardening of 
Pharaoh's heart (Exod 8:15, 9:7 [both passive], as is katıoydo (7:13). Exod 9:12 
LXX makes it clear that God ordained (ovvraoow) that Pharaoh’s heart be hard- 
ened (so also the repeated phrase, *as the Lord said" in 7:13, 22; 8:15, 19; 9:35). 
Three times Pharaoh is said to have hardened himself so as not to let the people 
go (Вароуо, Exod 8:32 and 9:34; cf. 1 Sam 6:6; oxAnpóvo, Exod 13:15) The 
author of the biblical narrative (and, also, apparently, Paul) saw no conflict between 
attributing the same action both to God and to humans, although the emphasis in 
Exodus rests on God's action. In only two other instances is God said to have 
"hardened" someone: Sihon, king of Heshbon (Deut 2:30), and Israel (Isa 63:17). 
For God as cause of the Egyptians’ hatred of Israel, see Ps 104:25 LXX. 
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For this very reason I raised you up*—so that I might show my power 
through you and so that my name might be proclaimed in all the 
earth. 

eis adTO toto ёЁтүүвїр@& сє блос éevdeiEwpar Ev coi thy Öbvaniv pov xoi 


PEE H 


Grog d1ayyeAf tò Övond pov & soon тїї ҮЙ. 


As his comment in Romans 9:18 and his subsequent discussion in 
vv. 22-24 make clear, Paul reads the two önwg clauses separately, 
as dual aspects of God's overall purpose. On the one hand, God 
raises Pharaoh up in order to show his power (v. 18, “he hardens 
whom he will”); on the other hand, God delivers Israel from cap- 
tivity in order that his name might be proclaimed throughout the 
world (“and he shows mercy to whom he will”). 

This latter purpose suggests perhaps another connection in Paul's 
thought between Exodus 9:16 and Exodus 33:19 (and its wider con- 
text), where the proclamation of the Lord's name consists in the dec- 
laration of his mercy, freely shown to those he chooses. For Paul, 
God's hardening of Pharaoh must be understood in relation to his 
determination to show mercy to Israel and so to proclaim his glory 
throughout the earth. In like manner, Paul will aver that God's 
ultimate aim in the present time is to show his glory through redeem- 
ing “vessels of mercy," both Jew and Gentile (Rom 9:23; cf. 11:32-36). 

But this is to run ahead of Paul's argument. The bitter irony at 


% Paul's quotation has the verb &&eyeipw where LXX reads блолирёю. ’E&eyeipw 
is an appropriate, if uncommon, rendering of Hebrew 722 (hiphil); the simple Get oo 
occurs for this Hebrew form in Daniel LXX 8:18; Sirach 10:4; 1 Esdras 5:43 (= 
Ezra 2:68); 8:78 (= Ezra 9:9) It is unclear whether Paul himself is the source of 
the reading &&eyeipw or whether he has drawn on a Greek text revised toward a 
Hebrew exemplar (cf. Stanley 1992b:107-108). Paul's citation, along with the Hebrew 
text, focuses on God's purpose in Israel's captivity/exodus considered as a whole. 
That Pharaoh has been allowed any power over Israel at all is only because of 
God's design. In contrast, the LXX, with d:atnpéw, emphasizes that although God 
could have destroyed Pharaoah long ago, he prolonged Pharaoh's disobedience in 
order to show his power and glory. In Romans 9:22, there is a change of per- 
spective that brings Paul closer to the interpretation of Exodus 9:16 LXX, as Paul 
underscores the great patience with which God bore with "the vessels of wrath." 
Paul's focus on God's patience with Pharaoh in Romans 9:22 could derive from 
his own exegetical reflection on the exodus story as easily as from a knowledge of 
the variant Ówtnpéo attested by LXX. 

Y See above, pp. 52-53; for further terminological links between Exodus 33:19 
and Exodus 9:16, see below, pp. 73-74. 

38 For an exploration of the theme in Romans 9 that God's ultimate purpose is 
to display his glory in showing mercy, see Piper 1993. Even God's act of "hard- 
ening" some serves his merciful purpose of redeeming his people. 
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this stage in Paul’s discussion is that Israel appears to have taken 
on the role of Pharaoh, refusing to recognize the redemption offered 
them ın Christ. Even more scandalous is the idea implied by Paul’s 
emphasis on God’s sovereign choice to have mercy or to harden— 
that it is God himself who has hardened Israel.? And, indeed, Paul 
recognizes the scandal and hastens to address it.” 


THe POTTER AND THE Cray: ROMANS 9:19-21 


The imaginary interlocutor who objects to Paul's theodicy does so 
in language laden with overtones of Job's heart-rending protests 
against the apparent injustice of God.*' By framing his interlocutor's 
objection in terms reminiscent of Job's complaints," Paul stacks the 
deck in his favor, subtly portraying such questions as outrageous, 
both on the grounds that, for Paul at least, no one can claim to be 
blameless before God? and because the questions themselves are 
improper for a mere creature to ask of the creator. It is the latter 
point that Paul's rebuke emphasizes: “О human," who are you who 


39 Note Paul's use in Romans 11:7 and 25 of хорбо/лорос (p. 240 n. 68 and 
рр. 276-78). The idea that God has hardened Israel's heart is not original to Paul, 
but is rooted in the tradition of penitential prayer attested, for example, by Isaiah 
63:17 LXX: "Why have you caused us to stray from your path, Lord? Why have 
you hardened our hearts so that we do not fear you? (ti EnAavnoag fpc, кор, 
бло tfj; 0800 cov, éokAfpovag fiiv tàs корёіас too ий Yoßeiohai oe"), Interestingly, 
the speaker appeals in the preceding verse to God's mercy (ÉAeoc) and compassion 
(oixttpuot) and to the fact that Israel bears God's name Ié" &pxfig то dvond oov 
ёф’ ибс ёст). While it is impossible to know if Paul had this passage in mind 
while composing Romans 9, it is clear that he has tapped into language and thought 
patterns thoroughly at home in scripture. 

® The objection Paul addresses here actually breaks the flow of his argument, 
for v. 22 continues the exposition of Exod 9:16 begun in v. 17 (see pp. 71-74). 

*! Ironically, in the episode immediately following Exodus 9:16, Pharaoh for the 
first time admits that God's judgment against him is just: “I have sinned this time. 
The Lord is just, but I and my people are ungodly” (nuapınka то viv: 0 xópioc 
б{колос, Ey бё Kai ó Лабс pov doePeic, Exod 9:27). In contrast, Paul's interlocu- 
tor insinuates that God's choice to harden some and to have mercy on some is 
unjust (9:19; cf. v. 14, un обо, ларо cà Өєф;). 

* Compare Romans 9:19a with LXX Job 33:9-10 and Romans 9:19b with LXX 
Job 9:19; 41:2b-3; see also Wis 11:21; 12:12. Though not marked as a citation, 
Paul's wording in Romans 11:35 is very close to Job 41:3 (see p. 302). There is a 
marked citation of Job 5:12-13 in 1 Corinthians 3:19. In addition, Philippians 1:19 
may allude to Job 13:16. 

* Paul has argued that the fact of universal sinfulness shuts every mouth that 
would presume to complain against God (Romans 3:19; cf. 3:23). 

* For use of the vocative, à &vÜpone, as a means of addressing a hypothetical 
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answers back to God?" (à &vOpone, pevodvye ob тїс єї 6 @утоло- 
кріубреуос tà Den: Rom 9:202). 

To drive home the point that such questions are inappropriate 
for a creature to ask the Creator, Paul takes up a metaphor— found 
in both prophetic and wisdom literature—that likens human beings 
before God to clay in the hands of a potter: “Will the thing formed 
say to the one who formed it, ‘Why have you made me thus?’” 
(Rom 9:20b). The basic meaning of the figure is illuminated by 
the rhetorical question in the following verse—the potter has author- 
ity over the clay to make from it whatever he chooses. The metaphor 
thus supports Paul's contention that God is free to show mercy or 
to harden as he wills (9:18).7 To anyone familiar with Isracl's scrip- 
tures, however, it would also be evident that Paul is drawing on a 
traditional metaphor for God's relationship to creation, and, more 


interlocutor, see Rom 2:1, 3. Paul's use of the particle nevodvye, though perhaps 
not used in "the sort of straightforward negation which is normally the context of 
adversative pév oov in classical literature” (Thrall 1962:35; cf. Rom 10:18), height- 
ens the sharpness of Paul's rebuttal as he pointedly questions the questioner (“you 
interrogate God—but the real question is, ‘Who are you to arrogate such a right 
to yourself 27", 

5 Here again, the faintest echo of Job may be discerned, for when Job finally 
is confronted by God and challenged to answer (od бё pot @токрїӨттї, 38:3; cf. 
40:2), he refuses: “But for my part, what answer shall I give to these things? I will 
put my hand over my mouth; once I have spoken, but I will not add to it a sec- 
ond time" (ёүф бё tiva Aanöxpıcıv 68 npóg тота; yeipa Bow nì otópati pov: 
üna& AeAáAnka, Ent бё tH Sevtépm od npooßnow. Job 40:4b-5 LXX). Paul simi- 
larly challenges his interlocutor to show humility before God. 

* "This metaphor is found in various forms in Isa 29:16; 45:9; 64:8; Jer 18:1-12; 
Sir 33:7-13; Wis 15:7-17; 108 11.22; LAB 53:13; T. Марй. 2:2-5. The description 
of human beings as fashioned from clay (cf. Gen 2:7) appears frequently in the 
Hodayot to emphasize the lowly position of human creatures before their God: 1OH* 
9[1].21-23; 11[3].23-25; 12[4].29; 18[10].3-7; 19[11].3; 20[12].24-32; 23[18].12. 
See further Aageson 1983:249-54. 

7 In light of recurrent echoes of Job in Romans 9:19-20a, we should note Job’s 
self-description in response to his vision of God (42:6 LXX): “Therefore I despised 
myself and melted away, I consider myself dirt and ashes" (616 éparóAico. ёроотоу 
xai ёт@кту, Йупрох бё ёдаллоу yv Kat опоббу). See also the description of human 
beings, and Job in particular, as fashioned from clay (xnAóg) Job 10:9; 30:19; 33:6; 
cf. Gen 2:7. Interestingly, LAB 53:13 combines the potter/clay topos with language 
reminiscent of Job 1:21, “The Lord has given and the Lord has taken away. Blessed 
be the name of the Lord." In Pseudo-Philo's expansive retelling of the calling of 
Samuel, Eli reacts to the news that he and his family will be wiped out by saying: 

Will the object formed answer back him who formed it? (Si respondebit plasma 

ei qui eum plasmavit?) So I cannot answer back when he, the faithful giver, 

wishes to take away what he has given. Holy is he who has prophesied; I am 

under his power (Jacobson 1996:181, 1129). 
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specifically, to his people Israel. It is worth asking, then, what rhetor- 
ical and theological weight echoes of this tradition might lend to 
Paul's larger argument. Particularly important for my purposes are 
the strong connections between Paul's appeal to the metaphor of 
potter and clay and the use of this figure in Isaiah’s oracles. 


Isaiah 29:16/45:9 т Romans 9:20: The Text 


Although there is in Romans 9:20 no explicit marker of a quota- 
tion, Paul's phraseology recalls Isaiah 29:16 LXX and, more dis- 
tantly, Isaiah 45:9 LXX (Fig. 2.2). 


Figure 2.2: Isaiah 29:16 LXX and Isaiah 45:9 LXX in Romans 9:20 


Key: single underline agreement between Rom 9:20 and Isa 29:16 
double underline agreement between Rom 9:20 and Isa 45:9 
italic agreement among all three column 


Isaiah 29:16 LXX Romans 9:20 Isaiah 45:9 LXX 


тотоу Béàtiov 
Kateokevgoa 
оо WS 0 лтћос̧ Og TnÀOV 
Tod керарёос кероашёос; 
Aoyıcdhnoeode; 
un ó бротриду 
&potpikcei thy ҮЙҮ; 
he E REDEN, LU M ‘ 
un ёрєї то nAaoua un ёрєї то пАйсра um ёрєї ò nmAög 
1Q nAdoavtı: 1Q rAdoavtı: To кероџеї: 
od со pe ExAacas; 
fj то лора 
А 
tÔ лощсоуті- 
: Е 
od ovvetic 
ue Eroimoag; ре Exoinous обтос; | тї moig, 
бт офк épyáCn о%дё 
free xeipos; 





Paul's question, ti ne éxoínoac?? о%тес, paraphrases the statement in 
Isaiah 29:16c LXX, о? ovverag ue £noinoac. Both formulations chal- 
lenge the wisdom of the creator.? Paul has changed the statement 


8 The variant Enkacag in Romans 9:20 (D, Peshitta) probably represents an 
assimilation to Isaiah 29:16b (but see n. 49). 
% Paul's citation agrees with LXX against MT in that neither Paul nor LXX 
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in Isaiah to a question by omitting оф соуётбс, adding тї (possibly 
under the influence of 45:9с), and supplying оётос in order to 
make it clear that what is being challenged is not the mere fact of 
being created but the form that creation has taken?! This wording 
provides a better parallel to the presumptuous questions in v. 19, 
which Paul now likens to the complaint of the clay against the pot- 
ter.” Further verbal connections with Isaiah 29:16 (and with Isaiah 
45:9) are established through the use of the terms nnAög and xep- 
auseis in Romans 9:21. 


Linking Isaiah 29:16 and 45:9: lxx and Targum 


Although Paul's wording closely resembles Isaiah 29:16, the possi- 
bility of an allusion to 45:9 as well should not be excluded from 
consideration. The common theme and shared terminology (nnAög, 
KEpapleds, norw, ui| ёреї) may have suggested to Paul a connection 
between the two passages.” Moreover, a study of the rendering of 





has an equivalent for the objective pronomial suffix on WY (the addition of adtd(v) 
in B, V, and many Hexaplaric and Lucianic Mss is clearly a secondary assimila- 
tion to MT). In several mss (88 301 Syrohexapla), 29:16 ends with étAacag. Their 
omission of the rest of the verse (29:16c) is perhaps the result of haplography due 
to homoioteleuton. The Lucianic ms 93 likewise omits 29:16c, but reads a final 
énoinoas rather than EnAococ. Although Paul's Vorlage may have similarly suffered 
haplography, it is quite possible, in light of his other alterations to the end of the 
citation, that the omission in Romans 9:20 of the words intervening between лАбсоуті 
and pe £noinoag is to be traced to Paul himself. 

°° In so doing, Paul would have altered the sense of ti from “what” to “why.” 
Koch (1986:144 n. 13) thinks it unlikely that Isaiah 45:9 has shaped Paul's word- 
ing here because he can detect no other influence of this passage on the apostle's 
argument. As I will argue below, however, not only are there formal parallels in 
the Targum to what I suggest is Paul's conflation of Isaiah 29:16 and 45:9, there 
are also plausible echoes of 45:9 in the context of Paul's argument. 

?' Contra Koch (1986:144 and п. 13), who comments, “hier die Geschópflichkeit 
als solche—illegitimerweise-—Gott gegenüber als Argument gebraucht wird." Аз 
Romans 9:2] makes clear, it is not being a creature, but rather being a vessel 
intended for destruction, that calls forth the protest against God's justice. 

*' For a similar statement of the futility of questioning God, see Job 9:12 (cf. 
Wis 12:12): tig épei oni: ti Eroinoag; The resemblance of Romans 9:20b to the 
language of Job may be not insignificant in light of the Job-like diction noted above 
in Romans 9:19-20a (L. T. Johnson [1997:151] considers Romans 9:20 *a mixed 
citation/allusion to Isa 29:16 and Job 9:12”). 

9 In Hebrew, the texts are linked by the words 707, ^i^, ПОХ, 70%. See Figure 
2.3 below for the Hebrew texts. In his study of Deutero-Isaiah’s use of earlier bib- 
lical texts, B. D. Sommer argues that Isaiah 45:9-10 echoes 29:16 (1998:104, 258-59 
nn. 95-96; cf. Sommer 1996a:177 nn. 43-44). H. G. M. Williamson states the mat- 
ter even more forcefully: "Isa. 29:16 and 45:9 may be regarded as a firm example 
of the literary influence of the earlier part of Isaiah on the latter" (1994:63). 
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these two verses in the LXX and Targum shows that other ancient 
readers noted a relationship between these Isaianic potter texts. 

The textual history of the LXX suggests that some of its tradents 
were influenced by an exegetical tradition linking these two passages. 
A number of manuscripts add a phrase to the end of 45:9 reflecting 
the language of 29:16b: un @локрїӨїүсєтол то nàdopa прос тоу пАбсоута 
«016;^ Furthermore, it is just possible that the verb éxoinoas in 
29:16c, which lacks a Hebrew equivalent, was supplied by the trans- 
lators under the influence of 45:9c.” 

The rendering of the Isaiah Targum provides more unambiguous 
evidence of an interpretive linking of Isaiah 29:16 and 45:9. The 
identical phrase, “Is it possible that the clay will say to its maker, 
‘You did not make me?" (17729 NI 77295 RIO Т?Л WAST), appears 
in both verses, though the Targum translates the remainder of each 
verse differently, in keeping with the sense of their respective Hebrew 
originals. Significantly, the phrase shared by Targum Isaiah 29:16 
and 45:9 includes a number of features found in one or the other 
of the Hebrew passages but not in both. The composite nature of 
the targumic phrase may be seen in Figure 2.3. 


> B, most Lucianic Mss, numerous other witnesses (S* has 1@ npoorkaocavtı). 
This variant cannot be explained as an assimilation to MT, and so it almost cer- 
tainly has its roots in an inner-septuagintal attempt at harmonization of the two 
oracles. Though this phrase is clearly a secondary addition to LXX Isaiah (there 
are no grounds for supposing that the variant was known to Paul) it may well 
reflect a much earlier exegetical tradition. M. Goshen-Gottstein finds a further con- 
nection between the original form of Isaiah 45:9 LXX and the larger context of 
29:16. He suggests that the Septuagint rendering of TATS “ONS WAN in Isaiah 
45:9 as un 6 йротріфу c&potpidoet thy yiv derives from Isaiah 28:24, where UI 
U is translated u£AXe1 о бротруфу &potpiàv (1963:153-55). The manuscript tra- 
dition lends indirect support to his argument, for a large number of wss add to 
45:9 yet a further phrase from 28:24 (6Anv thy huépav = Отт 22) either before or 
after 6 бротру or after thv уйу. All of this strongly suggests that later tradents 
recognized and sought to enhance the connections between Isaiah 45:9 and 28:24. 

55 It has long been recognized that the LXX translator of Isaiah frequently solves 
exegetical difficulties by reference to similar passages within the book: “La traduc- 
tion de la LXX d'Is compare constamment les passages susceptibles de s'éclairer 
mutuellement" (Laberge 1978:120; he offers examples of this phenomenon on pp. 
118-120). Kutscher comments, *One sometimes finds that the (LXX] translator 
has been influenced by a different passage either from the same or from another 
book of the Bible. This is so largely in places where there are exegetical or other 
difficulties” (1974:76). The same procedure was followed by the scribe of 1QIsa* 
(76; cf. 73-77, 306-308, 312-13). Kutscher observes, "This of course implies that 
the scribe knew the book quite well, perhaps even by heart" (312). See also Ziegler 
1934:13, 25-30, 135-75; Zillesin 1902:249-52. More generally, see Muraoka 1973. 
In the present instance, however, the use of zotnpua/noiéo in the immediate con- 
text may provide a sufficient explanation of the final éxotnoac. 
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Figure 2.3: Isaiah 29:16 and 45:9 in MT and Targum 


Key: single underline Words drawn from Isaiah 29:16 (Heb) only 
double underline Words drawn from Isaiah 45:9 (Heb) only 
italic Words common to both Hebrew texts 


Isaiah 29:16 MT Tg. Isaiah 29:16 Tg. Isaiah 45:9 | Isaiah 45:9 MT 
22237 
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The verbs WY and 720 аге common to the two texts (Heb. 72%, MWY). 
From 45:9 MT come the word ПГО, “clay” (Heb. 797; 29:16 MT 
reads TWYN, “the thing made") and the second person verb 7172) 
(Heb. nwyn; 29:16 MT has third person, "20Y). From 29:16 MT, the 
Targum draws the negative particle, the tense of the verb, and the 
direct object of the verb. In addition, it appears likely that the render- 
ing 7171222 reflects WY? of 29:16b MT rather than 11% of 45:9 MT.’ 

The Targum's composite phrase is of considerable significance for 
our study for two reasons. First, the fact that its translators made 
an exegetical connection between Isaiah 29:16 and 45:9 suggests that 


% In the overwhelming majority of cases, the Isaiah Targum employs УЛЛУ as 
an equivalent for Hebrew VWV, as it does at the end of the shared phrase (N^ 
"rap. In contrast, Hebrew УЛУ? is most often represented in Tg. Isaiah by vpn or 
by de, as in 45:9a (Tg. "r3 = Heb. 17%") and in 29:16с (Tg, Nro, 87735 = 
Heb. ^x", 1x2). Compare the Peshitta of these verses, where Vas\ = VOY and 
ү Asx = N^. An alternative explanation is possible, however, when it is noted that 
in the two clear cases in which Tg. Isaiah translates the Hebrew ҮЛ” with 72», 
the reference is to making idols (44:9; 44:10). The Targum’s interpretive rendering 
of 45:9b as a polemic against those who hope in “the potter’s idols (BTE 129%) 
made (|"T22) from the dust of the ground,” could explain the choice of dan as 
a lexical equivalent for the Hebrew ҮЛ? in 45:9c, without requiring the targumists’ 
recourse to 29:16b. 
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Paul, as an ancient reader of Isaiah, could plausibly have made this 
connection as well, whether or not he knew the same exegetical tra- 
dition attested by the Targum.” Second, the composite nature of 
the phrase shared by Targum Isaiah 29:16 and 45:9 provides a for- 
mal analogue to Paul's conflated allusion in Romans 9:20. As sug- 
gested above in Figure 2.2, Paul follows Isaiah 29:16 closely, but by 
including an important word (ti) found only in 45:9, he gives the 
question a sense more appropriate to its context in Romans. On the 
level of technique, then, Paul's method of conflating two similar texts 
finds a parallel in the Targum. It remains to be seen whether Paul's 
interweaving of Isaiah 29:16 and 45:9 on the formal level reveals 
an exegetical connection between the two texts that illuminates his 
appropriation of them in Romans 9. 


Isaiah 29:16/45:9 in Context 


If Paul's language is drawn from Isaiah 29:16/45:9, what might be 
the connection of thought between his argument in Romans 9 and 
these Isaianic oracles? In its context? the question in Isaiah 29:16 
reflects a challenge to the divine wisdom and power by those who 
have put their hope for deliverance from Assyria in their own plans 
and devices.? Isaiah 28-29, part of the larger section 28-33, con- 
sist of a series of woes interspersed with promises of salvation." In 


57 The variants in the LXX noted above show that readers of Isaiah in Greek 
were also capable of making a connection between the two passages. Thus, whether 
or not Paul knew Isaiah in a non-Greek form is irrelevant to the present discus- 
sion. In the absence of firm dates either for the addition to Isaiah 45:9 LXX of 
the phrase from Isaiah 29:16 LXX or for the present form of the Targum, it is 
not possible to be certain that the interpretive traditions underlying these transla- 
tions pre-date Romans. Although it is not unlikely that Paul was aware of a tra- 
dition linking the two passages, he himself may have connected them on the basis 
of their shared terminology and ideas alone. 

% Paul appears to have been familiar with the passage as a whole; he quotes 
from Isaiah 29:10 in Romans 11:8 (see pp. 240—54) and from 29:14 in 1 Corin- 
thians 1:19; cf. his use of Isaiah 28:11-12 in 1 Corinthians 14:21, Isaiah 28:16 in 
Romans 9:33, 10:11, and possibly Isaiah 28:22 in Romans 9:28 (see pp. 97-99). 

3 The issue of divine versus human wisdom is clearly brought out in 29:14-16, 
but it is implicit in the whole passage. Note the comparison of God to a wise 
farmer in 28:23-28. 

© Note the use of obat to mark divisions of thought within the larger section 
28-33 (28:1; 29:1; 29:15; 30:1; 31:1; 33:1). Because Paul does not quote from 30-33, 
I limit my focus here to the first three units in 28-29. See further G. Stansell 
1996:70-71. 
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this prophetic chiaroscuro, the woes are aimed primarily at the lead- 
ers of Ephraim (28:1-4) and Judah (28:7-22; esp. v. 14), who reject 
the word of the Lord and dismiss the prophet’s message as nonsense 
fit only for children (28:9—13).?! Refusing to trust in their God (28:12, 
15), they devise their own plans for warding off the Assyrian threat, 
plans that presumably involve an alliance with Egypt (cf. 30:1—5). 
Isaiah excoriates their scheme as a covenant with death, a search 
for security in a lie (28:15). The Lord vows to expose the folly of 
their trust in other gods by bringing their plans to nought. At the 
same time, he himself establishes a “stone” in Zion, promising that 
“the one who trusts in it will not be ashamed" (28:16).? The prophet’s 
message is clear: Only those who trust in the Lord will be spared, 
for like a mighty flood, the coming calamity will sweep away the 
rebellious schemes of Judah's leaders (28:17—22). 

Yet God does not intend the complete destruction of Israel; rather, 
his purpose is to purify and save a remnant of the people (cf. 28:5-6). 
As a wise farmer knows when to stop plowing and when to plant, 
as those who thresh different types of grain know what tools to 
employ and how to preserve the valuable part of the crop undam- 
aged, so God's "strange work" of judgment will ultimately result in 
salvation for Israel (28:23-29; cf. vv. 5-6). The point is made unmis- 
takably clear in the LXX, which offers words of comfort to Israel 
in v. 26, "And you shall be instructed by the judgment of your God, 
and you shall rejoice,"** and in v. 28, “For I will not be angry with 
you forever, neither shall the voice of my bitter wrath (cf. v. 21) 
trample you down.” 


6 Paul quotes Isaiah 28:11-12 in 1 Cor 14:21. See Lanier 1991; Hays 1997:238-40; 
Stanley 1992b:197-205; Koch 1986:111-12, 122-23, 151, 268-69; Wilk 1998:27-30, 
49-50, 105-112, 179-82, 226-30. 

62 Paul quotes this verse, in combination with Isa 8:14, in Rom 9:33; 10:11 (see 
рр. 126-57 and 168-70). 

5% код nadevOjon Kpipat Beod cov xoi є0фроуӨйст. In contrast, MT speaks 
of the farmer being well-instructed by God: vm THOR Gë Y. 

D où yàp eig tov aiva èyè Duty ортобйоонол, ообё фоуђ tfjg лікріас pov 
katararnosı ©н@с. In MT, v. 28 is a continuation of the parable, and not a direct 
promise of hope to Israel: YPT № ТОЛЕ 1729 012 Dam mir Grp ПУ]? Wo СШ. 
The LXX appears to have abandoned the parable form in order to make its mean- 
ing plain. This technique is characteristic of the LXX translators (Swete 1914:325-29) 
as well as of the targumists (Stenning 1949:xiii-xiv) and reflects the translator’s deci- 
sion to transmit the meaning of the source text at the expense of its form. 
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Isaiah 29 continues with an oracle of woe against Jerusalem 
(29:1-4) followed by a promise of salvation through God's judg- 
ment on the nations that war against Zion (29:5-8). But Judah’s 
leaders perceive nothing of God's purposes. Isaiah's explanation is 
that God himself has made his people drunk with a spirit of stupor 
and has blinded their eyes, rendering prophets and leaders insensi- 
ble so that they do not comprehend God's work of judgment and 
salvation (29:9-12 LXX; cf. 6:9—10).% The prophet characterizes the 
nation's adherence to God as mere pretense, an empty devotion to 
human commandments and teachings, while their hearts are far from 
God. As a result, God has vowed to confound their wisdom and 
understanding (29:13-14).°° The deep irony expressed in 29:15-16 
centers on the fact that the people act as though their wisdom is 
greater than God's: “Who has seen us and who knows us or what 
we are doing?" (29:15). Their foolishness is exposed by Isaiah with 
a series of rhetorical questions: 


Will you not be considered as the clay of the potter? The thing formed 
doesn't say to the one who formed it, “You did not make me,” does 
it? The thing made doesn't say to its maker, “You did not make me 
wisely," does it? 

ody 65 ó nnAög Tod керарёос Aoyıodtioeode; un Epei tò пласца tà 
nrAdoavtt ob ob pe ёпАосос; Ñ то noinua tH mowjcavti: Od ovvetüc HE 
enoinoas; (Isaiah 29:16). 


“Mn yévowo," Isaiah might have answered, had he spoken Greek. 
The wisdom of the creator is far greater than that of the creature. 
God himself will save his people in a way they do not expect? he 


$$ Although 29:1 appears to address Ariel as a city in Moab (cf. 2 Kdgms 23:20; 
1 Chr 11:22), the “double translation” іп v. 7 of MIS 921 ow 90 DRIST clearly 
identifies Ariel with Jerusalem: 001 éxeotpatevoayv ёлі ApmmA, xoi лбутес ot otpa- 
tevocpevor Ent IepovooAnu. 

% Paul quotes in Romans 11:8 what appears to be a conflation of Isaiah 29:10 
with Isaiah 6:9-10 and Deuteronomy 29:4 LXX (see pp. 240-57). 

Paul quotes Isaiah 29:14 in 1 Corinthians 1:19 (discussions in Koch 1986:152-53, 
273-75; Stanley 1992b:185-86; Wilk 1998:18-19, 44—45, 101-105, 160-62, 246-48, 
393). Interestingly, the LXX apparently takes this verse as a prediction of the exile: 
Sé todto 160% лросӢћсо tod ueradetvon tov Лофу todtov Kai дєтоӨтсо abtods Kai 
GnoA® thy copiav тфу софбу кой thy oóveGiv TOV ovvetOv xpoyo. 

$8 tig ибс Edpaxev Kai тїс Huds yvécetot fj & huels roroduev; 

© The reference in Isaiah 29:17 to the imminent destruction of “Lebanon” may 
well have been understood by many in Paul’s time as a prophecy of the downfall 
of Rome. Note the interpretation in 4Qplsa* (4Q161) frgs. 8-10 3.6-13 of “Lebanon” 
(Isaiah 10:34) as 17172 TI [Миг or ONDA] (line 12 Jet. line 7]; similarly, 4QSM 
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himself will remove their deafness and blindness (29:17-24).? Even 
those who, out of misguided trust in their own wisdom, oppose God's 
wisdom will be transformed: “Those who go astray in spirit will learn 
understanding, and those who grumble will learn to obey" (29:24 
LXX)" The challenge of the clay to the potter, then, is part of a 
larger narrative in Isaiah 28-29 in which Israel doubts God's wis- 
dom and power to save them, trusting instead in their own schemes 
for deliverance. 

Isaiah 45:9 likewise involves a disputation between God and his 
people; once again the issue revolves around Israel's persistent ques- 
tioning of God's wisdom and power to save them. Having received 
lavish promises of return from exile and restoration to the land, 
Israel balks at God's announcement that his chosen instrument to 
effect this deliverance is Cyrus, his “anointed one" (44:21—45:8)." 
The absurdity of Israel's challenge to God's wisdom is likened to the 
clay questioning the potter's skill or to a child objecting to its own 
conception and birth: 


un ёрғї ò nnAög tH керареї: ti ло1є1с, Dr офк EpyaCn 006 Exeıg ҳеїрос; 
ó Aéyav tH потрі: тї yevvrioeig; кої тў шттрі: ti adiwioets; (Isa 45:9-10). 


These outrageous images are matched only by the spectacle of Israel 
audaciously questioning God's plan for his own children or com- 
manding him concerning how he ought to deal with the work of his 
hands: 


ёротђсатё ре лєрї ту viðv pov кой лері t&v Bvyatépwv pov xoi лєрї 
тфу Épyov tOv xeıp@v pov évte(Aoo0€ por (v. 11). 


Indeed, Isaiah frames Israel’s challenge to God with strident affirma- 
tions of God's incomparable wisdom and power as the creator of 
the universe: 


[40285], frg. 5). Discussion of these texts may be found in Vermes 1992:88-89; 
Rosenthal 1969-70:29; Brooke 1991; cf. Lichtenberger 1996. К. P. Gordon (1990:93) 
notes that the identification of *Lebanon" as the nations and/or their kings is found 
several times in Targum Jonathan (1 Kgs 7:2; 10:17, 21; Isa 2:13; Ezek 31:15 and 
Zech 11:1; cf. 4OpNah [40169] frgs. 1-2 2.3-9). On midrashic interpretations of 
“Lebanon,” see further Vermes 1973:26-39. 

? Isaiah 29:18 thus reverses the judgment imposed by God in 29:9-12. 

1 кой ууфооутол oi t луєороті nÄavapevor соуеслу, oh ёё yoyyóGovrec џоӨђсоутол 
DTO.KODEIV. 

* See further R. Watts 1990. 

73 In context, these words should be taken as ironic commands. 
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I, the Lord, am God, and there is none besides: I am the one who 
formed light and made darkness, the one who makes peace and cre- 
ates evil: I, the Lord, am God, the one who does all these things 
(Isaiah 45:6b-7). 

I made the earth and human beings upon it; by my hand I estab- 
lished the heavens, I commanded all the stars (Isaiah 45:12).” 


Acknowledgment of God's wisdom and power as creator should 
suffice to quell Israel's suspicions that God is somehow not acting 
wisely or justly in delivering them in his chosen way.” But Isaiah's 
designation of God specifically as Israel’s maker further deepens the 
irony that his people should object to his redemptive plan. The 
repeated designation of God as the “maker” (0 лА@сос/© nAdoowv) 
of Israel in 44:21—45:8 (and often in Isaiah 40-55)” reveals an impor- 
tant connotation of the metaphor of God as potter in Isaiah. Rather 
than representing a childish attempt by God to assert his sovereignty 
over his people through brute force (“It’s my pot and I can smash 
it if I want to"), the affirmation that God is Israel's maker implies 
a far more intimate relationship. This is the language of election." 
Indeed, Isaiah 45:10 offers a metaphor parallel to that of potter and 
clay in which God is likened to Israel's father and mother. Similarly, 
45:11 God calls Israel not only *the works of my hands," but also 
"my sons and my daughters." For God to call himself Israel's maker 
is to reaffirm that they belong specially to him, and he to them. 
In Isaiah 40—55, the reminder that God has formed Israel con- 
sistently leads to the promise that he will redeem them from their 
present distress, that judgment will not be God's final word.” This 


™ On the relationship of creation and redemption in Deutero Isaiah, see Fishbane 
1979a, 1985:354-57; Harner 1967; Ludwig 1973; von Rad 1965, 1966; Rendtorff 
1954, 1993b; Stuhlmueller 1959, 1967, 1970. 

? Note the promises in 45:8, 13 that God's raising up Cyrus will result in 
diKounoodvn (justice/salvation). 

6 б пАйсос̧, Isaiah 27:11; 43:1; 44:2 (all parallel to 6 лосос); 49:5; 6 пАйссоу, 
44:24; cf. ÉnÀaca: 43:7; 44:21. Also note the related designations of God as cre- 
ator or maker of Israel: ò ктісос oe, 45:8; éyo ктїбө oe [= IopanA], 54.16—where 
the sense is quite different from MT; 6 пощсос, 27:11; 43:1; 44:2; 51:13; 6 лофе, 
54:5; &noinoo, 43:7; 46:4. These terms are concentrated almost exclusively in Isaiah 
40—55, with 27:11 representing the only occurrence of this image outside 40—55. 

7 In 44:2, the reminder to Israel that God is the one who “made you" and 
“formed you from the womb” is sandwiched between two designations of Israel as 
“the one whom I have chosen,” бу £&eke&aunv, 44:1, 3. 

?? The statement that God is Israel's maker occurs as part of an announcement 
of redemption in 43:1, 7; 44:2, 212, 24; 45:8; 46:4; 54:5, 16. In 51:13, Israel's fear 
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promise of redemption clearly informs the image of God as potter 
in 45:9. Leading up to the potter/clay metaphor in 45:9 are three 
separate occurrences of the motif of God as Israel's maker. The 
announcement of deliverance through Cyrus is introduced by the 
affirmation that because God has made Israel his servant, he will 
take away their sins. Israel is called to remember these things and 
turn to God so that he may redeem them (44:21-23). In 44:24, God 
as “maker” stands parallel to God as “redeemer” (о Аотрооџеуос̧) of 
Isracl;? these titles become the basis for the announcement that 
Jerusalem will be rebuilt and Judah inhabited through the agency 
of Cyrus. Finally, 44:24—45:8 emphasizes God's status as sole cre- 
ator of the universe, celebrates his intent to bring mercy and righteous- 
ness on the earth, and powerfully reiterates God's special relationship 
to Israel: “I am the Lord, the one who created you.” 

It is this affirmation, “I created you," that immediately precedes 
the potter/clay analogy. In likening Israel's questioning of God to a 
lump of clay challenging the potter who is forming it, Isaiah 45:9 
trades on this wider theme of God as maker and redeemer of his 
people. God, as Israel's creator, has graciously and freely chosen 
them to be his own, thereby committing himself to redeem them; it 
is all the more shocking, then, that Israel responds by questioning 
God's wisdom and justice in employing Cyrus as their deliverer. 
Israel has not only stepped out of their proper place as creature in 
relation to the Creator, they have forgotten the special care that 
God has promised to show for the people he himself has formed.?' 

Paul's use of the potter/clay metaphor in the unfolding argument 
of Romans 9-11 is remarkably congruent with the way this figure 


of other gods is especially tragic since it means that they have forgotten "the God 
who made" them. Quite striking is 27:11, where it is said that judgment will come 
on Israel despite the fact that God has made them; the people's sin is thus portrayed 
as especially heinous. By chapter 40, the tone of the book has clearly changed, and 
God reaffirms his creation of Israel in order to reassure them that he will not fail 
to save them. 

79 Note also 54:5, where ò лоу oe is parallel to 6 pvodpevdg сє. Cf. 43:1, 
where the characterization of God as the one who "made" Israel is followed by 
the call not to fear бта ёЁАотросбрту ce. 

8 Фуд gip корюс © ктісос oe (45:8). 

5! [n contrast, note the use of the potter/clay metaphor in the penitential prayer 
in Isaiah 64:8-9, where it functions (in parallel with father/child terminology) to 
remind God of his special relationship to Israel and his concomitant responsibility 
to care for and redeem them: “And now, Lord, you are our father, and we are 
clay, all of us the work of your hands. Do not be exceedingly angry with us... .” 
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functions in Isaiah 29:26/45:9. Both of these Isaianic passages set 
the clay's challenge to the potter in the context of Israel's con- 
frontation with God over his chosen means of redemption. Israel is 
portrayed as blind and deaf, doubting God's wisdom and resisting 
his appointed means of redemption, either by relying on their own 
schemes for salvation or by questioning God's plan of deliverance. 
Paul's contention in Romans 9-11 is that contemporary Israel is 
similarly engaged in a struggle with God's redemptive plan, ques- 
tioning God's wisdom and justice (Rom 9:19-20) and preferring 
“their own righteousness” (Rom 10:3) to the righteousness from God 
that has come through Christ. Even if they would have been lost 
on most hearers of Romans, these deep thematic correspondences 
suggest how Paul himself may have found these passages from Isaiah 
useful in his reflection on Israel's current plight. 


Disputing God’s Wisdom: Isaiah. 29:16/45:9 т 145 


Evidence from a contemporaneous interpreter of Isaiah lends weight 
to my hypothesis. The allusion to Isaiah 29:16/45:9 in 105 11.22 
provides an intriguing parallel to the way I have suggested Paul reads 
the potter/clay passages as disputes concerning the wisdom of God's 
plan for delivering his people. In the hymn of praise that concludes 
105 (10.9-11.22), the psalmist, acutely aware of his own sinfulness, 
proclaims that his hope for salvation rests in God's mercy and faith- 
fulness alone. The poet repeatedly grounds his hope in "the right- 
eousness (TPT, РУ) of God."? *God's righteousness” in this hymn 
signifies not only that God, unlike humans, unfailingly does what is 
rght, but, more specifically, that God remains faithful to redeem 
those who trust in him and choose his ways.” For the psalmist, 
“righteousness” belongs not only with “judgment” (2502) and “truth” 
(MAR), but also with “mercy” (DOM), “compassion” (Damm), “good- 
ness" (335), “glory” (MIREN), and "salvation" Gg: 105 11.11-15). 


2 Oe прах (10.23); 9% прчх (10.25; 11.12); MPA (11.3); NPIS opa (11.5; cf. 
11.6, TPIS pn), mar прчх (11.14); PAW (11.14); PIS (11.15). C£. 10.11, BA 
"PUN "GR The English translation of 105 quoted here is that of Charlesworth 
1994:49, with minor modifications. The Hebrew text (edited by E. Qimron) is taken 
from the same volume. 

8 On the range of meanings of P7¥, ПТУ, and related words in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, see E. P. Sanders 1977:305-12 (cf. Przybylski 1980:13-38). Ziesler (1972:85-103) 
also emphasizes the covenantal associations of this word group. 
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Because God is righteous, he can be trusted to do what is right. 
More specifically, because God is righteous, he mercifully delivers 
those who have no other hope than him. At this point at least, the 
poet of the Community Rule and Isaiah (and Paul!) dwell in the 
same world of thought. 

Most significant for my purposes, however, is the link the poet 
forges between God's righteousness and God's wisdom? and the 
manner in which this connection illuminates his use of Isaiah 29:16/ 
45:9. Twin affirmations of God's power and wisdom in contrast to 
human frailty and corruption (11.9-11, 17-22) frame both the 
psalmist's confession that the righteousness and mercy of God are 
his only hope for salvation and his consequent prayer to God for 
deliverance (11.11—17). This literary device sets the question of God's 
faithfulness to deliver those who trust in him firmly within the larger 
problem of God's sovereignty over creation. Indeed, the psalmist's 
plea for deliverance is founded on his conviction that, because God 
is the one who directs all things by his wisdom and might, he can 
be counted on to save his people (11.17-18). God alone is the source 
of the psalmist's hope, for there is no human being who can even 
begin to grasp God's ways, let alone dispute his plans (11.18-20). 

This insight is driven home in the poem's last line by means of 
a rhetorical question crafted from Isaiah 29:16/45:9: 


What сап clay [27] and that which is shaped (by) hand [T 877] 
dispute; and what does it understand in order to give counsel? (11.22). 


As taken up in 195 11.22b, the potter/clay imagery of Isaiah not 
only suggests the humble and transient nature of human beings (cf. 
11.20—22) but also the utter futility of such a creature daring to 
question God's plans. It is this latter point that receives the great- 
est emphasis. The final question of the poem,"What does [clay] 


** Note the contrast in 195 10.23 between God's “righteousness” (Mp8) and 
human "unfaithfulness" (yn). 

® Though he never uses the word TDN, the poet extols God's “knowledge” (m93, 
11.11), “design” (Пот, 11.11, 19), “will” (msn, 11.17, 18), “counsel” (T89, 11.18; 
cf. ПУ, 11.22), “mysteries” (77, 11.19), “wonders” (M8753, 11.19), and “wondrous 
mysteries" (89D "r2, 11.5). In addition, he acknowledges God as the source of “knowl- 
edge" po", 10.12; 11.3, 6, 15, 17-18). 

86 ar nb ПЗУ T xm Ta 2707 ЛВ. I have altered the last line of Charlesworth’s 
translation to bring out more clearly the force of the infinitive + 5, Пур, As I 
understand it, the point is not the clay’s inability to understand God’s counsel but 
rather its lack of wisdom to give counsel to God. 
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understand in order to give counsel?" (172° rm MY) recalls the con- 
cluding stich of Isaiah 29:16, 311 R2, but with a crucial twist. Rather 
than reading these words as a quotation of the clay's challenge to 
the potter, the psalmist interprets them as a statement of the obtuse- 
ness of the vessel. The absurdity of the clay questioning the potter's 
wisdom or presuming to advise him" is further highlighted by the 
fact that the language of the allusion— "dispute" (VW), “counsel” 
(nyy%)—recalls the previous declaration in 195 11.18: “There is no 
one besides you to dispute your counsel” (погхр 50 mum) Tied 
together by this inclusio, the entire section in which the poet sets 
his allusion to Isaiah 29:16/45:9 (1OS 11.17-22) grounds the hope 
of divine deliverance in the incomprehensible wisdom and power 
of God. 

The allusion to Isaiah 29:16/45:9 in 105 11.22 functions in its 
new setting in a manner remarkably similar to the role the potter/ 
clay metaphor plays within its wider context in Isaiah. Both texts 
understand the question of the clay to be a brazen challenge to 
God’s wisdom, power, and faithfulness to deliver his people. The 
significance of this observation for my study of Paul’s reading of 
Isaiah 29:16/45:9 must be stated carefully. I am not claiming that 
Paul’s interpretation of the Isaianic potter/clay passages depends on 
105 or even on a shared exegetical tradition. Rather, 105 11.22, 
written by someone who was a near contemporary of Paul both 
chronologically and culturally, provides an important touchstone for 
testing the plausibility of my contention that Paul reads Isaiah 
29:16/45:9 in a manner sensitive to the wider literary and theolog- 
ical contexts of these passages. 

In drawing on the imagery of potter and clay, Paul has clearly 
tapped into a widely-used metaphor with a broad range of possible 
resonances. While his language betrays a close connection with the 
text of Isaiah, it is likely that Paul knew of further reflexes of the 
metaphor as witnessed in other prophetic and wisdom texts.? Numerous 
echoes evoked by Paul’s use of the potter and clay metaphor whis- 


87 "There may be a faint echo here of Isaiah 40:13 as well: ëm NSV WNI, “and 
who, аз his counselor, has instructed him (= 117°)?” 1QJIsa*, as corrected by a sec- 
ond hand, reads: 71°77" NSV WNI, “and who, as his counselor, has made her 
(= mm m9) known?” (cf. Brownlee 1964:220-21). 

8 For a discussion of the function of this imagery in Jeremiah 18:1-12, Sirach 
13:33, Wisdom 15:7, and T. Naphtali 2:2-5, see Wagner 1999b:81-87. It is also 
probable that the metaphor had currency outside written texts, as part of Paul’s 
larger cultural heritage. Interestingly, the targumists connect Jeremiah’s oracle con- 
cerning the potter and clay with Isaiah 29:16 by employing in Jeremiah 18:6b and 
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per suggestively around the edges of his argument. God's wisdom as 
creator; his sovereign freedom to form vessels for honor and vessels 
for dishonor alike; his unique commitment to Israel, which yet does 
not preclude his judging the nation or redeeming it as he sees fit— 
all of these themes come together in Romans 9:20-21 in the ser- 
vice of Paul's larger apology for God's justice and mercy in the 
present time. Paul is not engaged in speculation about God's power 
over creation in the abstract; rather, he is wrestling here, as through- 
out Romans, with God's particular relationship to Israel as their cre- 
ator and with the paradox of Israel's continued resistance to God's 
purposes for them. 


VESSELS OF WRATH/VESSELS OF MERCY: 
ROMANS 9:22-24 


Having established (to his own satisfaction, at least) God’s right to 
have mercy on whom he will and to harden whom he will (у. 18), 
to form “vessels for dishonor” as well as “vessels for honor” (v. 21), 
Paul returns to the question of God’s purpose in doing so. Not sur- 
prisingly, in what follows, Paul will turn once again to Isaiah in 
order to interpret God’s dealings with Israel. Paul’s appeal to Isaiah 
in Romans 9:27-29 is incomprehensible, however, apart from the 
verses that lead up to it. As a result, following the flow of Paul’s 
argument will prove crucial to my reading of the Isaianic material 
in Romans 9:27-29. 

Paul’s understanding of the apparent hardening of Israel in the 
present is shaped by his reading of the exodus narrative as a para- 
digm for God’s redemptive activity. In Romans 9:22-23, Paul weaves 


Isaiah 29:16a an identical phrase that is itself composed of elements drawn from 
the Hebrew texts of both verses: “Behold, as the clay in the hand of the potter, so 
are you regarded before me”: 








Isa 29:16a эйт 87T “AnD UN 

Tg. Isa 29:16a/ 7р pren рок ро КЛ» TI NDTNOD NI 
Tg. Jer 18:6b 

Jer 18:6:b жй гоо "v3 Env] "gn T2 2972 mn 








We saw earlier that a similar type of pastiche translation binds together Tg. Isaiah 
29:16 and 45:9 (pp. 60-62). Through the use of these composite phrases, the tar- 
gumists establish a three-way relationship among these potter-clay texts, with 29:16 
as the middle term, suggesting that Isaiah 29:16, Isaiah 45:9, and Jeremiah 18:6 
have been read in light of one another. 
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together key terminology and concepts from both Exodus 33:19 (cited 
in Romans 9:15) and Exodus 9:16 (cited in Romans 9:17). In fact, 
the two önwg clauses of Exodus 9:16/Romans 9:17 decisively shape 
Paul's argument in vv. 22-23. 

Paul draws on the first блос clause of Exodus 9:16 to explain 
God's purpose in creating “vessels for dishonor”: “Wanting to show 
his wrath and to make his power known,” he says, “God with great 
patience bore with vessels of wrath, prepared for destruction" (v. 22). 
These words can be heard as a loose commentary on the exodus 
narratives, in which God bears patiently with Pharaoh's obduracy 
and duplicity. God's deferral of wrath provides the occasion for a 
series of ten plagues that vividly demonstrate his power over the 
Egyptians and their gods. The LXX version of Exodus 9:16 empha- 
sizes this point, reading “for this reason you have been preserved, that I 
might show my power through you...” (Évexev tobtov блетпри@тс).® 
Indeed, in the book of Exodus and throughout Israel's scriptures, 
the exodus from Egypt, including the plagues and the victory over 
Pharaoh's army at the Sea, is regarded as a unique display of God's 
power.?! 

The idea that God patiently defers his wrath against foreign oppres- 
sors of Israel also provides a way for later generations to understand 
God's apparent failure to deliver Israel from foreign powers. The 
prophets announce that Assyria and Babylon, instruments used by 
God to discipline Israel, will themselves be destroyed once they have 
done their work.? Until then, God bears with these sinful nations 


D See Figure 2.4 below. Cf. the similar analysis of Dahl (1977d:145). 

® Even if Paul did not know this variant (sec п. 36 above), he could have drawn 
the same conclusion from his reading of the narrative as a whole. 

” For the exodus as the work of God's strength, see Exod 7:4 (dövayıg); 15:6, 
13; 32:11 (iexóc). Note also xeip (3:20; 7:4; 9:3, 15; 15:6, 9); xeip Kpatord (3:19; 
6:1; 13:3, 9, 14, 16); т беба (15:6, 12); Bpoxiov bynAóg (6:1, 6; 32:11; cf. то 
péyeBog Вроҳіоубс oov, 15:16). Echoes of this tradition are found in Isaiah (e.g., 
Isa 50:2; 51:9-11). See further Fishbane 1979b; 1985:358-68. 

?? The phrase okeón ópyfig is used in Jeremiah 27:25 LXX [МТ 50:25] and in 
Symmachus’ version of Isaiah 13:5 to describe the nations that serve as “instru- 
ments for the working of God's wrath" against Babylon (710 attributes the reading 
in Isaiah 13:5 to Aquila as well, perhaps erroneously: nowhere else does Aquila 
translate DY} with ӧрүң; cf. Reider 1966:175, 275). Dahl (1977d:145 n. 28) suggests 
that nveyxev in Romans 9:22 alludes to Jer 27:25 (£&hveykev tà oxedn оруйс ол›то®). 
Also relevant is Isaiah 10:5-19: In the hand of the Assyrians is fj раВбос tod @оро® 
роо xoi ӧрүйс (10:5). Later these foreign oppressors are figuratively described as 
God's axe, saw, staff, and stick (10:15). Similar ideas about the nations as tools of 
God's wrath are found in Deuteronomy 32, 1 Samuel 4-6, and Habakkuk 1-2. 
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in order to use them for the purpose of refining and redeeming his 
own people. In this respect, Paul’s argument in Romans 9:22-23 is 
thoroughly grounded in a traditional Jewish conception of how God 
works in history to make even ungodly nations serve his purposes. 

In line with this tradition, Paul's emphasis falls on the fact that 
God's ultimate design is the redemption of his elect people. In Romans 
9:23, he reads the second бтос clause of Exodus 9:16 as a state- 
ment of God's intent for the “vessels for honor" that he has formed: 
*,..and in order to make known the riches of his glory for vessels 
of mercy, which he prepared beforehand for glory." 


Figure 2.4: Exodus 9:16 (Rom 9:17) and Romans 9:22-23 


Exodus 9:16 (Rom 9:17) Romans 9:22-23 
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nv Öbvaniv pou то Óvvatóv adtod... 


xoi блос блаууЕЛЯ kai {va yopion 

то Övoud pov лбу лАодтоу тїс SdEns adbtod 

èv n&on o ҮЙ ёлі oxebn £Aéoug D npontoípuacev 
eis боёосу 





As Figure 2.4 shows, there are no exact verbal correspondences 
between Exodus 9:16 and Paul's formulation in Romans 9:23, but 
there is an important connection of thought that arises both from 
Paul's understanding of the larger context of Exodus 9:16 and from 
his use of Exodus 33:19 and context to interpret Exodus 9:16. An 
important theme of the early chapters of Exodus is the revelation of 
God's name. Twice Exodus narrates the self-disclosure of God's name 
to Moses (3:1-22; 6:2-8); in both cases God's name 1s bound up 
with his promise to rescue Israel from Egypt and to establish them 
as his very own people. Thus, it is through the act of redemption 


The parallel phrase, “vessels of mercy" (Rom 9:23), may suggest that “vessels of 
wrath" in Romans 9:22 should be understood to mean "vessels that are themselves 
the objects of God's wrath" rather than “vessels that work God's wrath." However, 
in light of the prophetic view that God will punish the nations he uses to disci- 
pline Israel, one does not need to choose between the two meanings for “vessels 
of wrath" (so, rightly, Hanson 1981). 

3 See above, pp. 52-55. 
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that the meaning of God's name is truly known.” Significantly, 
Pharaoh’s first response to Moses’ message from the Lord is, “Who 
is he that I should obey his voice ...? I don't know the Lord" (Exod 
5:2). The plagues that follow are repeatedly described as revelations 
of God's name both to the Egyptians” and to Israel.” In context, 
then, the statement in Exodus 9:16 that God intends for his name 
to be proclaimed in all the earth means that God determines to be 
known as the one who has powerfully redeemed his people from 
Egypt. 

These observations help to explain how Paul could understand 
the proclamation of God's name in Exodus 9:16 to consist in the 
revelation of “the riches of his glory toward vessels of mercy whom 
he prepared for glory." Paul's interpretive logic becomes even clearer, 
however, once it is realized that he has read Exodus 9:16 through 
the lens of Exodus 33:19 (cited earlier in Romans 9:15 in connec- 
tion with Exodus 9:16). In Exodus 33:18, Moses requests a vison of 
God's glory. God promises to reveal his glory to Moses and says 
that in doing so he will call out his name before Moses. This name, 
“the Lord," is immediately specified further by the phrase, “I will 
have mercy on whom I have mercy, and I will have compassion on 
whom I have compassion" (33:19). This connection between God's 
name, God's glory? and God's character as one who shows mercy 
by redeeming his people is reprised a few verses later in the actual 
narration of God's self-revelation to Moses (Exodus 34:6-7). With 
the help of Exodus 33:19 and context, then, Paul reads God's 
announcement to Pharaoh in Exodus 9:16 as a paradigmatic state- 
ment of God's design both in hardening and in showing mercy to 
those he has created, a design whose ultimate goal is the revelation 
of God's glory through his redemption of his people. 

But who are these "vessels of wrath" and “vessels of mercy" about 
whom Paul is speaking? Paul moves quickly to identify the "vessels 


?* See further Seitz 1999. 

® Exod 7:5, 17; 8:10; 9:14. Similarly, the defeat of Pharaoh's army at the Sea 
is regarded as a revelation of God's name: Exod 14:4, 17-18. 

% Exod 6:7-8; 10:1-2. 

” In Hebrew, this self-description resembles that offered in Exodus 3:14. The 
similarity is lost in Greek due to the translation of TIR TOR TIN by ò dv in Exodus 
3:14 LXX. 

% For "glory" in parallel with God's “name,” see also Ps 101:16 LXX; Isa 24:15; 
66:19. 
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of mercy" with “us”—both Jews and Gentiles—and to support this 
identification with citations from scripture. More problematic, how- 
ever, is the identification of “vessels of wrath.” It might be supposed 
in light of the argument of Romans 9 to this point that the cate- 
gory “vessels of wrath” includes the majority of Israel, who have not 
obeyed the gospel. Insofar as Paul has made a distinction between 
“those from Israel” and “Israel” and between “children” of Abraham 
and Abraham's “seed,” equating the former at least implicitly with 
Ishmael, Esau, and Pharaoh, such an identification is not unthink- 
able. Working against it, however, is Paul's stubborn insistence that 
Israel as a whole has not been rejected, despite their present obdu- 
racy. If Paul totters on the brink of idenüfying disobedient Israel 
with “vessels of wrath prepared for destruction,” he never actually 
plunges over this precipice. In fact, Paul argues passionately in chap- 
ter 1] that God remains committed to his covenant people and that 
God will soon redeem “all Israel.” Already in Romans 9 there have 
been strong undercurrents tugging Paul's logic in this direction, as 
echoes of the wider scriptural settings of the texts Paul has cited 
linger around the edges of his argument, whispering insistently of 
God's promises to save his people.” 

All this suggests that Paul's comments in Romans 9:22-23 might 
be read in light of the direction his argument ultimately takes in 
Romans 11. But is such a reading possible? The sentence that 
begins in 9:22 with the particle ei, lacking an apodosis,?' is com- 
monly translated as a hypothetical question (“What if..."). Paul's 
syntax is taken as a case of aposiopesis, and the apodosis is under- 
stood to be something along the lines of, *God has every right to 


% The quotations in Romans 9:25-29 continue to function this way as well. See 
Hays 1989:66, 158; so also Dahl 1977d:146-47. 

' Framing the issue this way presumes, of course, that Paul's argument in 
Romans 9-11 was thought through to a great extent before he started dictating it 
(see pp. 43-44). 

?! The atttempt of A. Nygren (1949:372) to find the apodosis in v. 23 (with the 
main verb of the clause carried over from the protasis) has not received widespread 
support, but it may deserve further consideration. Nygren's reading clearly brings 
out Paul's emphasis on God's mercy: 

If God, to show his wrath and make known his power, in his longsuffering, had 

patience with the vessels of wrath which were ready for destruction, so [he also 

had it] in order to make known the riches of his glory for the vessels of mercy, 

which he has prepared beforehand for glory (1949:372). 

Although he analyzes 9:23 as an instance of anacoluthon, Fitzmyer's interpretation 
of the sentence is much the same as Nygren's (1993:570). 
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do so," or—more laconically—“so what?”! This way of reading the 
sentence coheres with Paul’s emphasis on God’s authority in 9:21 
(as well as with the tone of his rather curt dismissal of the imaginary 
interlocutor's objection in 9:19-20). However, I have already noted 
the influence of the structure and phraseology of Exodus 9:16 and 
33:19 on Romans 9:22-23. If Paul is indeed interpreting these texts 
in the protasis of the condition, then the first half of the protasis, 
“If... God endured with great patience vessels of wrath prepared 
for destruction . . .," refers first of all to God's longsuffering endurance 
of Pharaoh's rebelliousness. And rather than making a timeless the- 
ological statement in 9:22-23, Paul is drawing a comparison between 
how God acted at the exodus and how he is presently at work call- 
ing out a people for himself. In his haste to identify the “vessels of 
mercy" (9:24), Paul simply fails to complete the comparison.'” 
Since the second term of the comparison is left unexpressed, it is 
unclear just how Paul would have finished it. One possibility is that 
he intended to draw a simple analogy between Pharaoh and unbe- 
lieving Israel: just as God bore with Pharaoh for a time and then 
annihilated him, so God is presently bearing with Israel's disobedi- 
ence, but will soon bring judgment on the obdurate and destroy 
them. Against this interpretation is the fact that in Romans 11 Paul 
explicitly denies that God has forsaken his people (11:1-2) or that 
Israel has stumbled so as to “fall” (11:11). Rather, the present “insen- 
sibility” that has come on a portion of Israel is only temporary; at 
the right time, God himself will come to deliver “all Israel” (11:25-27). 
Although Paul does call unbelieving Israelites *enemies with respect 
to the gospel," he is quick to add that this is "for the sake of you 
[Gentiles]” and to avow that “with respect to election, Israel is 
beloved on account of the fathers" (Rom 11:28). It is thus difficult 
to read the strongly predestinarian language of Romans 9:22 as a 
reference to Israel in its present, but temporary, state of unbelief. 
A second possibility for finishing the comparison comports more 
closely with Paul's argument in Romans 9-11 as a whole. This is 


102 As in John 6:62; Acts 23:9 (cf. BDF $482; Robertson 1934:1203). This type 
of aposiopesis is found in classical texts: “When the conclusion is 201 is well (KaA@c 
ёе) or the like, it is often omitted" (Smyth 1956, $2352a; italics original). However, 
Cranfield notes that in every case of such an ellipsis, "the sense has to be under- 
stood from the context" (1979:493). 

103 Romans 9:22-24 would then be an instance of anacoluthon rather than of 
aposiopesis, at least as BDF defines the latter term (cf. BDF 8467). 
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to read vv. 22-23 as the first term of an (uncompleted) gal-vahomer 
argument, “If... God endured with great patience vessels of wrath 
prepared for destruction . . .," and to supply the apodosis: “how much 
more will he bear patiently with Israel, the people whom he has chosen as his 
оит inheritance Jet 11:1], until their time of hardening is over?” Understood 
in this way, the thought would be similar to that stated in 11:11-16, 
25-32: Israel’s loss has resulted in the Gentiles’ gain (in order to 
show the riches of God's glory for vessels of mercy . . ., 9:23); Israel’s 
full inclusion will be more glorious still (the unstated apodosis of 
9:22—23). On this reading, unbelieving Israel is not finally identified 
with the “vessels of wrath,” but rather contrasted with them; since 
God’s calling of Israel is irrevocable (11:29), Israel too will become 
a “vessel of mercy” (11:31). 

Admittedly, this is to import into Romans 9:22-24 convictions that 
Paul does not state clearly until chapter 11,' or, in other words, 
to read these verses in light of what follows rather than in light of 
what Paul has already said.'® In favor of this reading is that it finds 
in the total argument of Romans 9—11 a certain measure of coher- 
ence, in that Paul’s insistence in Romans 11 on the continuing elec- 
tion of Israel is adumbrated already in Romans 9.' This reading 
is also consistent with my contention that the echoes of the scrip- 
tural texts Paul cites in chapters 9-11—texts that speak of God's 
commitment to save his people Israel—combine to form a counter- 


10 Though note that Romans 2:4 has spoken of God's naxpoßunia as having 
the purpose of leading its objects to repentance, so that perhaps the predestinarian 
tone of 9:22, "prepared for destruction" need not be heard as an irrevocable decree 
of reprobation. 

105 Cf. Cranfield’s comment on 9:22-23a (1979:497): 

The relations between God's patient enduring of vessels of wrath, the showing 

of His wrath, and the manifestation of the wealth of His glory upon vessels of 

mercy, will be illuminated by 9.30-11.36. We shall see there that the ultimate 
purpose of that patience of God toward rebellious Israel which is depicted in 

10.2] includes the salvation of rebellious Israel itself (chapter 11). 

6 P. Ellingworth notes the important transitional function of these verses in 
Romans 9-11: 

In the wider setting of Paul's argument, 9,22 may perhaps be compared to a 

creaking hinge. It is a hinge, in that it forms the transition between the previ- 

ous argument about God's freedom and the following argument about his mercy. ... 

The hinge of 9,22 creaks, quite apart from the grammatical incoherences of the 

passage, because the relation between God's freedom and his mercy has not yet 

reached mature expression: the two are held together provisionally by the con- 
cept of uakpo8upío (cf. 2,4). Later, especially in 11,25-32, the relation is (not, 

indeed, logically defined, but) theologically more fully expressed (1978:401). 
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melody that gradually swells in volume until it becomes the domi- 
nant strain of chapter 11. 

Whether this reading of Romans 9:22-24 be deemed persuasive 
or not, it is clear that Paul, having drawn both on the analogy of 
God as potter and on the exodus narrative to explain the outwork- 
ing of God’s redemptive purposes in the present time, fails to iden- 
Шу explicitly the current analogue to Pharaoh and other “vessels of 
wrath" from the past. The reader is left hanging, and the present 
status of unbelieving Israel remains for the time being an open ques- 
tion." Instead, Paul quickly turns his attention to the recipients of 
God's free mercy—those who have been called from among both 
Jews and Gentiles. 


CALLED FROM AMONG JEws AND GENTILES: 
НозЕА AND IsaiaH IN ROMANS 9:24-29 


In returning to the language of “calling” in Romans 9:24, Paul cre- 
ates a neat inclusio with the preliminary stages of his argument (Rom 
9:7, 12), driving home once again the point that God's free mercy 
is the sole ground for inheriting the blessing promised to Abraham 
and his descendants.'® A string of intertwined quotations from Hosea 
and Isaiah supports Paul's claim that, in Christ, God has called Jews 
and Gentiles together to be his people (Rom 9:25-29).'? The apos- 
tle names both prophets, thus distinguishing between the two different 
sources of his quotations.'?^ However, the fact that Paul actually 
conflates the words of Hosea and Isaiah in Romans 9:27 suggests 


107 For a perceptive analysis of Paul's use of suspense in Romans and its impli- 
cations for reading the letter, see Cosgrove 1996. 

108 койёо: 9:24, 25, 26; see 9:7, 12. This inclusio is strengthened by the reap- 
pearance in the quotations in Romans 9:25-29 of two other key terms seen ear- 
lier in the chapter, “sons” and "seed" (vioi: 9:26, 27; see 9:9; onéppa: 9:29; see 
9:7 [2х], 8). 

109 Hos 2:23 LXX (2:25 MT) in Rom 9:25; Hos 1:10 LXX (2:1 MT) in Rom 
9:26; Isa 10:22-23 in Rom 9:27-28; Isa 1:9 in Rom 9:29. 

!? Romans 9:25: óc кої év tà ‘Qoné Аёүєз; Romans 9:27: '`Ноойос бё краба 
флёр tod "lopofjÀ; Romans 9:29: кої кабфс npoeipnkev 'Hoatag. Note that, of the 
two, only Isaiah appears as an actual person who is speaking: "Isaiah cries out.” 
Romans 9:25 introduces the following citation with the phrase, “as indeed he (it) 
says in Hosea,” thereby distinguishing Hosea as a book from the speaker (either 
Scripture [cf. Rom 9:17] or God). In contrast, Isaiah will remain an important 
"character" in the subsequent discussion (Rom 9:29; 10:16, 20; 15:12). 
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that he read these prophetic texts in light of one another.!!' The 
significance of this observation for understanding Paul’s interpretive 
strategy will become apparent as we proceed.!'? 

Romans 9:24 explicitly states the claim in support of which Paul 
adduces the following testimony from Hosea and Isaiah. Consequently, 
v. 24 sets the parameters within which these citations are to be inter- 
preted. Paul's formulation in v. 24 betrays his Israel-centered world- 
view: “[God] called us—not only from among the Jews...." Here 
Paul simply assumes Israel's continuing election; he feels no need to 
argue the point that Jews are among those called by God. The accent 
of v. 24 falls on the surprising inclusion of Gentiles along with Jews 
as “vessels of mercy": “[God] called us—not only from among the 
Jews but also from among the Gentiles." ? 

It is common to analyze Paul's argument in Romans 9:25-29 as 
taking up the terminology of 9:24 in chiastic fashion, with Hosea's 
words addressed to the Gentiles and Isaiah's to the Jews. But Paul's 
appropriation of these scriptural testimonies is far more complex and 
multilayered than this neat analysis might suggest. To appreciate the 
full force of this point, it will be necessary to attend both to the 
interpretive logic by means of which Paul intertwines these prophetic 
oracles and also to the significant ways in which the larger scriptural 
contexts of these citations shape Paul's own argument in Romans 9. 


A Surprising Reversal: Hosea 2:23/ 1:10 in Romans 9:25-26 


Getting the Gentiles “In”: Hosea in. Romans 

Paul’s first quotation combines elements from Hosea 2:23 LXX (2:25 
MT) and Hosea 1:10b LXX (2:1b MT). By making several crucial 
alterations to these verses, Paul weaves his citation firmly into the 
argumentative fabric of Romans 9. At the same time, these mod- 
ifications accentuate his interpretation of Hosea's words as God's 
promise to call a people not only from among the Jews, but also 
from among the Gentiles. 


II Recall the Targum’s similar strategy with regard to Isaiah 29:16/45:9, as well 
as my argument that Paul similarly conflated Isaiah 29:16/45:9 in his appropria- 
tion of the potter/clay metaphor (see pp. 59-62). 

1? See especially pp. 89-92 below. 

13 In light of Paul's re-use of the two purpose clauses of Exodus 9:16 in Romans 
9:22-23, v. 24 may be heard as a reinterpretation of the phrase, “їп all the earth” 
(Exod 9:16c). 
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Figure 2.5. Hosea 2:23 LXX and Hosea 1:10b LXX in Romans 9:25-26 


Hosea 2:23 LXX Romans 9:25-26 Hosea 1:10b LXX 
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In citing Hosea 2:23 Paul omits the initial кої and changes the verb 
¿pô to xaAéow (Figure 2.5).'* In so doing, he forges a strong link 
with the second half of his composite quotation (кАм@йвоутол [2x], 
Hos 1:10b/Rom 9:26). The verb koAéo also recalls both the imme- 
diate context of his argument Joe Kai ёкбЛєсеу, v. 24) and the ear- 
lier occurrences of this verb as a term for divine election in Romans 
9:7, 12. Additional prominence is given xaAéw by Paul's omission of 
ёЛеёо in the next clause.! The result is that the single verb xoAéo 


"+ Paul's reading koAéo in Hosea 2:23 (Rom 9:25) has no support in the Greek 
textual tradition, although it is an appropriate translation for the underlying Hebrew 
IN (cf. the LXX at Hosea 1:10, where 70% is rendered by both ¿pô and xoAéo). 
In view of the close correspondence of Paul's citation elsewhere to the wording of 
the LXX, however, it is not necessary to suppose that Paul used anything but a 
Greek text of Hosea. His lexical choice in citing Hosea 2:23 may have been 
influenced not only by the wording of Hosea 1:10, but also by the use of xaAéo 
in Hosea 1:4, 6, 9, where the prophet's children are first named. 

!5 This is almost certainly a Pauline omission: not only does it lack support in 
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now governs both halves of the sentence in Romans 9:25. Paul fur- 
ther modifies the syntax to suit his choice of xaA£o, turning direct 
speech into indirect speech in the first clause''® and creating а par- 
allel construction in the second clause by the addition of the objec- 
tive complement nyarnuevnv, signifying the change of name." 

More strikingly, Paul reverses the order of clauses in the original, 
placing the reference to od Aoóg pov first. ? This alteration of the 
text is particularly significant, for it is by means of the appellation 
“not my people" that Paul gains hermeneutical leverage over the 
text, wresting from it the astounding conclusion that the promise of 
return from exile and national restoration for Israel in Hosea is really 
an announcement of God's embrace of Gentiles as his own people. 
Paul hyper-extends the logic of reversal inherent in Hosea's salva- 
tion oracles, with the result that the scope of *not my people" now 
embraces not only covenant-breaking Israel, but also the Gentiles, 
who once were excluded from God's covenant altogether. 

It is more difficult to be sure that Paul himself is responsible for 
using &yazáo rather than éAeéw in Romans 9:25b. Although the par- 
паре of éAeém might actually have served Paul better by providing 
a further verbal link to the theme of God's mercy, which runs as a 
leitmotif throughout Romans 9-11,''? the external evidence suggests 
that the reading ryarnuevnv should be traced to Paul, rather than 
to his Vorlage. '?? 


the manuscript traditions of either LXX or MT, it also coheres with the other alter- 
ations Paul has made to the syntax of his Vorlage. 

16 As a result of this, “not my people" shifts from dative (indirect object) to 
accusative (direct object), *my people" changes from nominative (predicate com- 
plement in direct speech) to accusative (objective complement in indirect speech), 
and the subject and verb (“you are") used in direct speech drop out. 

117 These changes in syntax, including the addition of the second nyarnuevnv, 
have no support in the manuscript traditions of LXX or MT. 

18 This order of clauses is found also in the quotation of Hosea 1:6, 9 in 1 Peter 
2:10. The switch makes sense in both instances because of each author's focus on 
the new status of Gentile Christians as the people of God. Textual evidence for 
common use of a written “testimony” collection seems slight in this case—1 Peter 
has ПАепрёуот, while Paul has the distinctive reading hyarnnevn. The transposition 
of elements, even entire lines, in quotations or allusions is a phenomenon attested 
in a number of biblical and Second Temple texts. See further the study of P. C. 
Beentjes (1982), who suggests that many such inversions are rhetorically motivated. 

"9 Ee, 9:15 (2х), 16, 23; 11:30, 31, 32. Note especially 11:30, “Just as you 
[Gentiles] were once disobedient to God, but now you have been shown mercy... .” 

12% Contra Stanley 1992b:112. A number of witnesses substitute Nyannnevn for 
NAenpévy in several of the following occurrences of the name: 1:6, 8; 2:1; 2:23 (2x), 
but only V 407 and the Coptic versions do so in every occurrence (though at 1:6 
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If this hypothesis is correct, and the variant originated with Paul, 
what might be the interpretive payoff of Paul's lexical choice? In 
Romans 9:24—26, those whom God has “called,” who formerly were 
“not loved”, are given a new name, “beloved.” This transformation 
of "not loved" to *beloved" recalls Paul's earlier discussion of Jacob 
and Esau (tov ЛакфВ nyannca, tov бё "Hood ёшстсо),!?! where 
буолбо belongs to a cluster of terms (including xaAéw) within the 
semantic field of election (Rom 9:11-12; cf. 11:28). By echoing the 
earlier allusion to the Jacob/Esau story in this way, Hosea’s words 
intimate a reversal of the divine exclusion of Esau (= the Gentiles) 
from God's mercy.'” 

The shocking nature of this interpretive move should not be min- 
imized. Notwithstanding Paul's earlier use of the Jacob/Esau narra- 
tive to argue for God's freedom to exclude some from “Israel,” the 
intertextual relationship established here between this story of Israel's 
ancestor (as Paul has retold it) and Hosea's oracle suggests that God's 
mercy is powerful enough to reverse even the logic of exclusion that 


the Achmimic is the only Coptic version to support Ayannuevn). The verb Om, 
however, is normally translated by these same witnesses with &Aeéo elsewhere in 
Hosea (1:6, 7; 2:4; 14:4). The only exceptions are the variants at 1:6 (Coptic reads 
&yaxáo [МЕ]) and 2:23 (B, V, 407, Coptic, and a few other witnesses read буолђсо 
thy ook Tyomnuévnv, where the choice of verb is most likely influenced by the 
choice of nyarnuevn for the following participle). Significantly, in the entire LXX, 
ayardo translates O17 only in Zech 10:6, Isa 60:10, and Ps 17:1. Consequently, 
the instances of the variant reading nyannuevn in the textual tradition of Hosea 
LXX are probably best understood as the result of assimilation to Paul's version 
of the name of Hosca’s daughter rather than as the source of his wording. 

?! Malachi 1:2-3 in Romans 9:13. 

?? Tn light of the venerable Jewish interpretive tradition that regards Esau/Edom 
as a cipher for the nations, “Esau I have hated” could well have been heard by 
Paul and his contemporaries as a statement of the exclusion of the Gentiles in gen- 
eral. H. W. Wolff observes, “In the exilic and postexilic period Edom is elsewhere 
too the very personification of Israel's enemies in the world of the nations: Isa 
34:2, 5ff.; Ezek 36:5; Joel 3:2, 12, 19; Amos 9:12" (Wolff 1986:63). Wolff argues 
that in the final arrangement of the Book of the Twelve in the Hebrew canon, 
"Edom" serves to link together thematically the books of Joel, Amos, and Obadiah. 
As a bridge between Joel and Obadiah, Amos 9:(11-)12 picks up the reference to 
Edom in Joel 3:19 and connects Edom with Jerusalem and with the nations in gen- 
eral, a connection then elaborated further in Obadiah 16-21 (1986:17). Interestingly, 
Tg. Isaiah 34:5-9 appears to identify Edom with Rome (AN). “Edom” frequently 
serves as a code name for Rome in the Talmud and in Aphrahat (M. P. Weitzman 
1999:64—65). This metonymic use of Edom to stand for the nations appears to be 
behind the exegetical transformation of Amos 9:12 in the LXX (cf. Acts 15:17), 
where DTX is revocalized ER and W77 is read in place of t^ (cf. the use of 897 
in Isa 11:10) to produce the rendering: блюс àv ёкбптўсосіу oi KataAoınoı TOV 
&vOpónov tov корлоу (see further de Waard 1965:25 and Braun 1977). 
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is often the corollary of belief in divine election. In this way, Paul 
subverts any conception of Israel's election that would deny the bless- 
ing of Abraham to Gentiles qua Gentiles.'?? 

Paul's strong “misreading” of this prophetic oracle coheres with 
his interpretive practices elsewhere in Romans, for he consistently 
seizes on such negative appellations as “not my people . . . not loved” 
as hermeneutical warrants for finding references to Gentiles in scrip- 
ture. The Gentiles are those “not pursuing righteousness” (9:30; cf. 
Isa 51:1), “no nation at all...a nation without understanding” (10:19; 
Deut 32:21), “those not seeking me... those not asking for me” 
(10:20; Isaiah 65:1), “those to whom it was not announced concern- 
ing him... those who have not heard" (15:21; Isaiah 52:15).'?* This 
bold move reveals one of Paul’s fundamental interpretive strategies: 
Israel’s scriptures are read as testimony to the surprising reversal 
wrought by God’s grace, in which those apparently outside the scope 
of God’s mercy are included among the people God has redeemed 
for himself.'? Paul's hermeneutic of reversal is far-ranging and pro- 
found in its effects, necessitating a radical rereading of texts foun- 
dational to Israel’s understanding of election. Projected through this 
interpretive lens, Hosea’s moving depiction of God’s passionate com- 
mitment to his people Israel is refracted and refocused into a prophecy 
of the “riches of God’s glory” now showered upon Gentile “vessels 
of mercy.” 


123 This is not to suggest that first-century Jews thought all Gentiles were excluded 
from God’s love and concern; such was clearly not the case (see Donaldson 1997:51-78 
for an extensive analysis of the complexity and variety of early Jewish views on the 
present and future fate of Gentiles). Nevertheless, Israel’s sense of being chosen by 
God clearly marked Gentiles out as being “other,” and various means of conver- 
sion were in place for those Gentiles who wanted to cross over the boundary and 
join God’s people. Paul is not challenging the idea of election or erasing all bound- 
aries between the people of God and those outside; rather, he is redefining the 
basis on which Jew and Gentile come to be part of God’s people. His problem 
arises in relating this new basis to the election of Israel, which Paul insists has not 
been superseded. 

?* Paul's statement in Romans 4:17 that Abraham believed God's promise that 
he would be the father of many nations because he had faith in God “... who 
calls into being the things that are not” (kaAodvtog tà un буто с бута) may sim- 
ilarly allude to the inclusion of Gentiles among Abraham’s descendants ёк niotews. 
Compare the characterization of the Corinthian (Gentile) Christians as tà un буто 
in 1 Cor 1:28. 

> For a clear statement of this conviction outside a context specifically dealing 
with division between Jew and Gentile, see 1 Cor 1:26-31 and the discussion in 
Wagner 1998b. 
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Paul’s modifications to the second half of this combined citation 
(Hos 1:10b LXX) provide further evidence that he understands 
Hosea's oracles to envision not only the redemption of Israel, but 
also the calling of “some from among the Gentiles." His quotation 
reads (with $6 F С a b а Peshitta): xoi goto £v тф Töne od ёбу 
кАл\Өт\соутод où Абс роо éke? xAnO/ovtoi viot Heod GOvtoc.U5 Tt is 
highly probable that Paul himself is the source of these variations 
from Hosea 1:10b LXX.'? The use of xAn8ovtox in place of éppéOn 


16 F G (but not P* and the Old Latin mss) have vueig after pou. P* reads 
ёбу, although some witnesses read бу (P reads ёбу where other witnesses have 
äv also in 1 Cor 11:34). The use of ёбу for йу after relative pronouns is а com- 
mon feature not only in the LXX and NT, but also in the papyri (particularly in 
the first two centuries CE). See further Deissmann 1903:201—205; Mayser 1906:152; 
BDF 8107; MHT 1:42-43. On the character of P*, see Royse 1981. The reading 
of Hosea in $ et al. finds no support in the manuscript tradition of the Septuagint; 
neither does it clearly represent an adaptation toward the MT. Given the prob- 
ability that a later scribe would be more likely to harmonize a quotation to the 
LXX than to introduce a variant (J. K. Elliott 1995:326; Metzger 1992:197-98), 
it would appear that the majority reading is clearly secondary and that P* and its 
Western allies preserve the original text of Romans 9:26a (so also Zuntz 1953:174; 
cf. Kilpatrick 1980:66). 

TT Although recognizing the evidence in favor of the text of P* et al., Stanley 
rejects it for two reasons: he argues that оф (#)бу is rare in Hellenistic Greek, and 
he appeals to the “awkwardness of the Future Indicative that accompanies it" 
(1992b:113 n. 86). Neither of these considerations is persuasive, however. First, the 
adverbial construction ob (ёбу is not uncommon in Hellenistic Greek. In addition 
to appearing elsewhere in Paul (1 Cor 16:6), it is found just over fifty times in the 
Septuagint; about one third of these occurrences are variations on the expression 
(пас) тӧлос̧ od (бу... (Éxei). Two examples stand out as particularly close struc- 
tural parallels to Paul's adapted citation of Hosea: {1 ) Numbers 9:17: кой èv tô 
тблф OD бу Som h veo£An £xei napevépoAov oi vioi Ісратћ; (2) Nehemiah 4:14: 
EV толо о ёйу @ко%отүте thv qoviv тйс Kepativns ёкеї ооуах@йоеобЕ npóc їибс. 
The construction is further attested in Clement of Rome (1 Cl 54.2), in inscrip- 
tions, and above all in papyri (for abbreviations, see Oates et al. 1992). In addi- 
tion to references cited in BDAG (sv. ob 1.b) and MM (464), note P. Lond., Vol. 
2, 220.2.23-24: n бё хар fide корм Ёсто лоутоуо® ob giv Erıpepnran. Variations 
on this formula, all using о? (€)av, occur dozens of times in the papyri (e.g., ВСУ, 
Vol. 3, 988.2.13; BGU, Vol. 6, 1264.30; 1265.21-22; 1274.14-15; 1275. 20). Another 
common clause also employs ob (Вам: блоббтосау . ‚ёу тї кой ob ёбу ovv- 
t&coco1 (PSI, Corr. I, 1150.35; cf. BGU, Vol. 6, 1275. 15; е 19; E Vol. 10, 
1943.11; 1944.10; PSI, Vol. 10, 1098.23- -24; P. Yale, vol. ‚51, ЕВ, 11). Note 
also P. Hib, Vol. 2, 197: lou tv yxBpov ob бу Au nd, "while it is true that 
the future indicative rarely follows (Edy, this construction is attested for both clas- 
sical and hellenistic Greek (in the NT, see Mark 8:35; Acts 7:7). One of the char- 
acteristics of hellenistic Greek vis-à-vis classical dialects is the increasing “intermixture 
of the future indicative and the aorist subjunctive" (BDF 8363), with the result that 
"the connection between the mood and the conjunction (e.g. subj. after йм) is becom- 
ing less determined" (MHT 3:107 n. 1). See further Goodwin 1892, 8197; LSJ [s.v. 
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is explicable entirely on internal grounds. Paul has already substi- 
tuted a form of xaAéo for ёр® in 9:25b; the identical move here 
produces a three-fold repetition of this key Stichwort in 9:24—25, bind- 
ing the two excerpts from Hosea to one another and to the affirmation 
that they are adduced to support. In keeping with the change of 
verb, Paul also changes direct discourse into indirect (as above in 
Rom 9:25/Hos 2:23), thus obviating the need for о%тоїс and duets. 

Particularly important for Paul's use of this quotation is the shift 
from èv tÔ tén@ od to év тф поло od ёбу... ёкєї. While the first 
phrase might be taken to refer to a specific place and time (as in 
Hosea's reference to God's punishment of Israel),"? Paul's ob ёбу 
transforms Hosea's oracle into a more expansive prophecy embrac- 
ing the Gentiles as well as Israel. Wherever people are estranged from 
God, there God is now actively calling out a people for himself.'? 
Paul's rereading of this text locates the realization of Hosea’s prophecy 
within the context of his own mission, which he understands as a 
call to preach the gospel wherever Christ is not named (Rom 15:18-24). 
Indeed, his choice of the future form kxAn8fjovtoa lends a heightened 
sense of expectation to the oracle: Hosea's vision will certainly come 
to pass.'” In fact, Paul claims, it is already a reality in the commu- 
nity—composed of both Jews and Gentiles—that God has now called 
into being through the apostolic mission (Rom 9:24). 





бу, A.L2b]; Radermacher 1925:173-74; Маузег 1926:285; Robertson 1934:958-59, 
1421; BDF 8380 [3]; $371 [2]; МНТ 3:116. See also Moorhouse 1946, 1959; 
Macleod 1956; Hulton 1957. That бс (é)év followed by the future is relatively rare 
would actually appear to favor the hypothesis that УУ preserves the original read- 
ing; rather than creating a new reading by introducing a fairly uncommon con- 
struction, scribes would be more likely to smooth out the syntax here by assimilating 
the quotation to the LXX. 

в CL W. D. Davies 1974:196. 

29 Although the reading Geet in Hosea 1:10b LXX is attested by a wide vari- 
ety of mss, including the important Alexandrian uncial A, it probably represents 
assimilation to Paul’s quotation (though Koch’s explanation [1986:54, 174] that this 
variant is the result of an inner-Greek development cannot be ruled out). If origi- 
nal to LXX, ёкеї may reflect the translator’s attempt at a clear rendering of the 
Hebrew idiom (cf. the parallel move made in the Peshitta, a) rather than use 
of a Vorlage that varied here from the text preserved in MT. 

1? Porter observes, “Where a choice is offered between the Subjunctive and the 
Future, the Future is the more heavily marked semantically” (1989:414). “In rela- 
tive clauses, the Future has a sense of expectation missing from the Subjunctive” 
(415). 
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Is Israel “Out”? Hosea 2:23/ 1:10 т Context 

It would be ironic, to say the least, if Paul’s hermeneutic of rever- 
sal were taken to imply that Israel is now excluded from God’s 
mercy, as if in Paul’s “misreading” of Hosea Gentiles have now 
entirely replaced Jews as the recipients of the prophetic word of con- 
solation. Such an explanation of Paul’s scriptural argument in Romans 
9:25-26 is precluded, not only by his vehement denial in Romans 
11 that God has forsaken his people Israel, but also by the imme- 
diate context in which this quotation from Hosea is set. For in his 
interpretive introduction to the citation, Paul /akes it for granted that 
"some from among the Jews" are called by God (Rom 9:24).?! Thus, 
in the context of Paul's argument in Romans 9:24—25, the appella- 
tions "my people" and “beloved” must also embrace those Jews who 
have, as a result of God's call, experienced the restoration promised 
in Hosea.'”” The following quotations from Isaiah (Rom 9:27-29) 
confirm this interpretation, for they aver that a remnant of Israel 
will be saved, a remnant whom Isaiah calls by a name that func- 
tions as a technical term in Romans 9 for those who inherit the 
blessings of Abraham: “seed” (Rom 9:29; cf. 9:7, 8). 

Moreover, the original setting in Hosea of the oracles Paul quotes 
here exerts a strong pull on the logic of Paul's argument in Romans 
9. The book of Hosea testifies to God's fierce determination to over- 
come his people's unfaithfulness and to restore them to himself. An 
examination of the context of Hosea 1-2 will show how deeply Paul's 
appropriation of Hosea 2:23 and 1:10 is rooted in the larger story 
Hosea tells about Israel and their God. 

The book of Hosea opens with the account of Hosea's marriage 
and the offspring it produces. These children are given ominous- 
sounding names whose meanings portend imminent doom for Israel. 
The name “Jezreel” announces judgment on the bloodstained rul- 
ing dynasty of Israel, while *Not Pitied" and *Not My People" sig- 
nify God's renunciation of the covenant and his determination to 
judge Israel's unfaithfulness. The name of Hosea’s third child is par- 


13! Note E. P. Sanders's appeal to what is assumed in rabbinic debates as evi- 
dence of the Rabbis' foundational convictions (e.g., 1977:81—84, 182, 235-37, 420-21; 
1990:171-72, 250-52, 320-22). 

' Dahl comes to a similar conclusion (1977d:146): “The relative clause inserted 
in Rom 9:24 is probably to be understood as a parenthesis. The quotations from 
Hosea do not refer to the Gentiles alone, but to all the vessels of mercy.” 
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ticularly striking, for it signifies the reversal of the ancient covenant 
formula epitomizing God's special relationship with Israel. The 
promise, “I will be your God and you will be my people,”'?? now 
is repudiated by the author of the covenant himself: “You are not 
my people and I am not your [God].”!** 

Following hard on the heels of this oracle proclaiming inexorable 
doom, however, comes an announcement of apparently uncondi- 


tional redemption (Hosea 1:10-2:1 LXX [2:1-3 МТ]: 


And it will happen that in the place where it was said to them, “You 
are not my people," even they will be called sons of the living God. 


ли EA ^ $ T a Ei H ^ a Aad е ^ A 
кой gota Ev тф тбпо, où ёррёӨт adrois où Aads цоо bueic, KANOAGovtat 
xai adtoi viol Heod бфутос (Hos 1:10b LXX). 


This stark juxtaposition of oracles of doom and salvation, which has 
troubled interpreters both ancient апа modern,'? reveals a tension 
inherent in the prophet's message. Because of the covenant, God 
has determined to judge his people's sins. 9 Nevertheless, God remains 
faithful to his promises and will mercifully redeem and restore Israel 
to himself. Judah and Israel will be gathered together under one 
ruler, and “they will go up from the land" (1:11 LXX; 2:2 МТ)? 
a phrase that may refer to the multiplication of the people"* but 
that can also be understood as a reference to the return from exile. 
Targum Jonathan explicitly reads the text this way, glossing “the 
place” (2:1 MT [1:10 LXX]) as, “in the place to which they were 
exiled among the sons of the peoples,"? and translating the fol- 
lowing verse, “and they shall go up out of the land of their exile.”'* 


133 Esonon bpv Dei: кой bueig EoeodE pov Aads (Lev 26:12). Cf. Exod 6:7; 
19:5-6; 23:22; Psa 49:7 LXX; Jer 7:23; 11:4; Ezek 36:28. 

5* оретс od Aaóg роо xoi éyo обк sim ouv (Hos 1:9). Ziegler (19392) capital- 
izes eini suggesting that it be read as a name: “I am not your ‘I am.’” This echo 
of Exod 3:14 would highlight the rupture of the covenant bond even more dra- 
matically. For a similar suggestion, see Schildenberger 1959:191. 

' Particularly since the message of judgment resumes immediately in 2:2 LXX 
(2:4 MT). See the brief history of interpretation in Macintosh 1997:33-35. 

75 Cf. Amos’ startling words to Israel: “You only have I known of all the families 
of the earth—therefore I will punish you for all your iniquities” (Amos 3:2 Nnsv). 

37 dvaßoovtar ёк тїс yis; TIT Ta 1225. 

98 Cf. Isa 11:1 LXX, where &vaBatvo = “shoot up” (of a plant). In this case, 
"the day of Jezreel” would be a play on the meaning of 271, “to sow" (cf. Hosea 
2:22-23 LXX [24-25 MII, So also Harper 1905:247; Wolff 1974:28. 

79 son TID ЖИТ NINNI. 

40 NAY?) YIN Про“. 
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Although in its present form Targum Jonathan dates from well after 
the Second Temple Period, it is possible that the Targum preserves 
a reading of Hosea in terms of national restoration after exile that 
was current in Paul's day.'*! 

The following oracles proclaiming certain judgment on Israel for 
their idolatry (2:2-13 LXX [2:4-15 МТ]) finally give way to the 
depiction of Israel's restoration after judgment in terms of a new 
exodus (2:14-23 LXX [16-25 MT ].'? Once again God will lead 
his people into the wilderness, there to renew his covenant with 
them.!? Portraying the Lord as the faithful husband of adulterous 
Israel, Hosea announces that God will woo Israel back to himself 
(2:14 LXX [2:16 MT]). God's faithfulness and mercy will overcome 
his people's unfaithfulness. The thrice-repeated covenant formula 
(2:19-20 LXX [21-22 MT]) resounds with terminology quite at 
home in Paul's discussion of God's character in Romans: 


I will betrothe you to myself forever, and I will betrothe you to myself 
in righteousness and in justice and in mercy and in compassion, and I will 
betrothe you to myself in faithfulness, and you shall know the Lord. 
xai pyvnotedoopat GE énavt® cig tov aidva Kal HVNOTEDGONAL oe ёроотф 
£v Oikoiocbvn кой £v xpíuati Kai év ¿dési xoi év oiktipuoig xoi 
рутотебсорої op ёроотф £v пісте, xoi énvyvóon tov корлоу.!“ 


The renaming of Hosea's children, signifying the restoration of God's 
covenant with Israel, brings the announcement of redemption to 
completion and closes the unit 1:2-2:23 LXX (1:2-2:25 MT). The 
name “Jezreel” (v. 22 LXX [24 МТ]) is taken up in Hebrew by a 
play on words (lost in Greek) in the following verse CRT /rrn»an) 
promising the multiplication of the nation in its own land. The rever- 
sal of the names “Not Pitied” and “Not My People" seals the renewal 
of the covenant as Israel responds, “You are the Lord, my God” 
(2:23 LXX). This recurrence of the three names in 2:22-23 LXX 
(24-25 MT) forges a tight link with the earlier announcement of 
salvation in 1:10-2:1 LXX (2:1-3 MT). 


^! Cf, b. Pesah 88а for a similar reading of Hos 2:2 MT from a later time period. 

42 Kata tàs Прёрас &vofosog adtiic ёк уйс Aiyóntov, 2:15. 

3 “Hosea has a doctrine of redemption by recapitulation. God will take Israel 
back into the desert, and begin all over again" (Anderson and Freedman 1980:203). 

'* Note the echo of Exodus 34:6-7 (see the earlier discussion of the importance 
of this passage for Paul, pp. 52-53). 
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In combining Hosea 2:23 and 1:10 LXX in his citation, Paul 
demonstrates a clear awareness of their function in the larger con- 
text of Hosea 1—2 as promises of the future redemption of Israel 
from judgment and exile.'? If in his interpretation of Hosea Paul 
expands the category of the people of God to embrace (some) Gentiles, 
he does not thereby exclude (all) Jews. Rather, in light of the gospel, 
Paul radically reconceives the basis on which anyone, Jew or Gentile, 
experiences the redemption promised to Israel in their sacred writ- 
ings. There is thus a fundamental asymmetry in the principle of “rever- 
sal" so foundational to Paul's conception of what God has done in 
Christ, an asymmetry rooted in Paul's vision of the ultimate pur- 
pose of God to shower mercy on all, Jew and Gentile alike. Although 
the climactic statement of this grand Pauline theme awaits the thun- 
dering finale of Romans 11:32-36, this foundational conviction serves 
as a crucial presupposition of Paul's reading of scripture throughout 
Romans 9-11. 


Reading Hosea through Isaiah-Colored Glasses 

Paul’s appropriation of Hosea’s oracles promising national restora- 
tion to Israel in the context of his argument in Romans 9 does give 
rise to a serious objection, however: How is Paul able to misread 
Hosea’s lavish promise of restoration for all of Israel as a more 
restricted announcement of salvation for a portion of Israel—“us . . . from 
among the Jews” (Rom 9:24)? The obvious answer is that Paul’s rein- 
terpretation is motivated by the hard reality of the early mission to 
Israel, which has attracted a relatively small percentage of Jews to 
the Jesus movement. What is of principal interest here, however, is 
the way in which Paul finds support in Israel’s scriptures for his 
belief that God has intended this outcome all along. From a hermeneu- 
tical point of view, the key to understanding Paul’s radical reread- 
ing of LXX Hosea 1:10b; 2:23 is found in Romans 9:27b—ostensibly 
part of the first quotation from Isaiah—where Paul conflates Isaiah 
10:22 and Hosea 1:10a LXX.'* 


15 The reference in Hosea 3:5 LXX to “the end of days” would have further 
confirmed to a first century reader such as Paul that Hosea’s words envisioned 
a time well beyond the prophet’s own day. For Paul, that time has now arrived 
(1 Cor 10:11). 

146 The substantial verbal agreement between the two passages no doubt first sug- 
gested to Paul the connection between the texts. The similar contexts in which they 
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Figure 2.6: Isaiah. 10:22a [ХХ and Hosea 1:10a LXX in Romans 9:27 


Key: single underline agreement between Rom 9:27 and Isa 10:22a 
double underline agreement between Rom 9:27 and Hos 1:10b 
italic agreement among all three columns 


Isaiah 10:22a LXX Hosea 1:10а LXX 


'Нооїос бё краба 
олёр Tod Topanı- 

















xoi £&v үёутүтол ёбу À xoi Tv 
ó Aads о puoc тфу viðv © &pıduöc t&v viðv 
lopana @ fj бинос Topo óc fj биос Торел}, de ў üunog 
tfjg ÜaAdcong tfj; OaAdoons тйс OaAácong 
10 котбАєшра atv то onÓAeuipo 
co0fcetot oo ceto 
Isa 10:22a MT: ma ind ow yay mT `2 
Hos 2:1a MT: or ona Dar ea mm 


In Romans 9:27, Paul reproduces verbatim all of the wording shared 
by Hosea 1:10a LXX and Isaiah 10:22a LXX apart from the ini- 
tial кої (Figure 2.6). He follows Isaiah in retaining the conditional 
form of the oracle, but he adopts Hosea's fuller wording, 6 &pifjióc 
av viðv Iopanda.'*? This phrase evokes the words Paul cited from 


are found—God's judgment on his rebellious people and his promise to redeem 
them despite their unfaithfulness—would have further strengthened the connection. 
While Stanley leaves open the possibility that Paul's conflation of Hosea 1:10Ь and 
Isaiah 10:22a may be due to a memory lapse, he inclines toward the view that 
Paul has a definite reason for the conflation (1992b:114—15). He cites as “an attrac- 
tive explanation" Koch's hypothesis that Paul wants to avoid calling the whole of 
Israel Auög (as he has so named Gentiles in 9:25-26), reserving this term for the 
“remnant” (Koch 1986:167—68). This explanation falters on the fact that Paul else- 
where refers to disobedient Israel as Аобс̧ (10:21; 11:2). A more plausible explanation 
for Paul's choice of Apı@nög én viðv over Aaóg would be his desire to forge a 
link with the words of the preceding quotation, vioi Өєо? бф@утос (Hos 1:10b/Rom 
9:26). I suggest below a still deeper logic for Paul's conflation, however. 

47 Contra Lim 1991 (who is perhaps too eager to trace Paul's variants back to a 
Hebrew Vorlage), Paul's use of д rather than үёутүтол (Isa 10:222) tells us nothing 
about the text(s) | from which he drew his quotation. There is no reason to suppose 
that Paul's ёбу fj “may be a direct translation of Isa 10.229» [sic; read 4Qplsa* 
(40161) frgs. 2-6 2.6] "np ON" (Lim 1991:156). As far as the LXX is concerned, 
wherever ёбу j| occurs, it translates TT DN, never mm DN. The translation ёбу 
үёутүтол is even more common for 177° DN than is ёбу N. However, the same trans- 
lator can use both equivalents (Gen 28:20/34:15; Isa 1:18 Dën &cıv]/ 10:22). 
Interestingly, the one occurrence of ТП 0% in the LXX is translated ёду Kee 
(Deut 22:20). 
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Hosea 1:10b just previously—vioi Beod C@vtog (Rom 9:26)—but in 
an ironic fashion. As Isaiah laments, it is tragically not the case that 
all “the sons of Israel” are among the “sons of the living God” who 
are now experiencing the restoration promised to the remnant.'*? 

The interpretation of Hosea 1:10a found in LXX would have 
facilitated Paul's restriction of Hosea's promises to a portion of Israel. 
In contrast to MT, which understands the comparison of *the num- 
ber of the sons of Israel" to “the sand of the sea” as a promise of 
blessing and growth for the future, the LXX translator reads it as 
a description of Israel in the fast, before God's judgment on the 
nation. Although MT has mm (a common marker for the future in 
prophetic texts) twice in Hosea 2:1, the Greek text (LXX 1:10) trans- 
lates only the second with its normal equivalent: кої oto, ? ren- 
dering the first with the imperfect, xoà fjv, instead. ?? This alternation 
of tenses does not appear to be due to a Hebrew Vorlage reading 
"ry! it is more likely a deliberate interpretive move designed to 
connect l:10a with the announcement of judgment in 1:9 and to 
drive a wedge between 1:10a and the announcement of restoration 
in 1:10b.'? As a result, the “sand of the sea” (1:10а LXX [2:la МТ] 
describes the blessing enjoyed by Israel before their rebellion and 
God's judgment on the nation. By implication, it is a much smaller 
group that remains after judgment to receive the promise of restora- 
поп (1:10b LXX [2:1b MT]; 2:23 LXX [2:25 МТ]. 83 

Paul's move to limit the scope of Hosea 1:10 LXX to a portion 
of Israel would have been facilitated by his reading of Hosca's words 
in light of the similar oracle in Isaiah 10:22, where Isaiah draws a 
striking contrast between the present multitude of Israelites, “like the 
sand of the sea," and the far smaller remnant that will be saved 


18 Recall Paul's earlier distinction between “all from Israel/children of the flesh” 
and “Israel/children of promise/children of God" (Rom 9:6-9). 

79 Cf. Hosea LXX 1:5; 2:1b, 18, 23; 4:9. This translation is standard through- 
out the Book of the Twelve and in Isaiah. 

150 Elsewhere in Hosea LXX, код fv renders ^ (7:11); cf. кой ёүёуоуто for ТАМ 
in Hos 9:10. 

IT 4OXII* [4082] supports the reading of MT, mm, in Hos 2:1. The possibil- 
ity of a variant Vorlage cannot be completely ruled out, however. Cf. a similar vari- 
ant in the text of Isaiah 10:22, where 4Oplsa* (40161) frgs. 2-6 2.6 alone reads 
[1] against mT found in 1ОБа“; 4Qplsa‘ (40163) frgs. 5, 6-7 2.14; MT. 

1? So Wolff 1974:24, note a. In line with MT, o and с’ read ёстол rather 
than Av. 

' Though note the promise of future growth for restored Israel in Hosea 2:23 
LXX (кой onep& aùthv ёроотф ёлї ths үйс) and the similar implication of the play 
on “Jezreel” in Hebrew (Hosea 2:3, 24-25 MT). 
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through the judgment that is coming. Paul’s conflation of these texts 
in Romans 9:27b suggests that he has indeed interpreted Hosea 1:10; 
2:23 and Isaiah 10:22-23 in tandem. Isaiah's oracle concerning the 
remnant provides the lens through which Paul refracts the words of 
Hosea as he projects them onto the screen of his contemporary sit- 
uation and sees that Hosea's promise of restoration and blessing is 
vouchsafed not to “all from Israel” (9:6), but rather to “us, whom 
God has called, not only from among the Jews, but also from among 
the Gentiles” (9:24).'* 


Judgment and Hope, Remnant and Seed: 
Isaiah in Romans 9:27-29 


In Romans 9:27, Paul calls a second witness to confirm the truth of 
this remarkable claim: 'Hootog дё kpóGet ®лёр tod "lopojA. Through 
Paul's rhetorical invocation, Isaiah himself stands before the Roman 
congregations, testifying in his own voice together with Paul con- 
cerning God's plan for Israel. The weight of the prophet’s “pres- 
ence" enhances both the authority and the immediacy of his oracles 
(Isa 10:22-23 and 1:9). 

The precise force of Isaiah's words in the context of Romans 9 
has been the subject of much debate, however. Paul's brief intro- 
ductory phrase in 9:27 presents the interpreter with two interrelated 
problems. First, does the particle ё signal a strong disjunction (but, 
in contrast") or does it function as a weaker adversative merely sig- 
nalling a change of focus (now, as for Israel")? ^9? Second, does Isaiah 


5* Such a reading would likely have been the product of careful exegetical and 
theological reflection prior to Paul's adaptation of these quotations to his argument 
in Romans. The Peshitta (Gelston 1980) betrays an analogous understanding of 
Hosea 1:10a that may also have been influenced by the parallel text in Isaiah 10:22. 
It begins Hosea 1:10a with a plus relative to MT and LXX: “and if" (е), а 
reading found in its translation of Isaiah 10:22 (Heb, DN^2). This plus in Hosea 
1:10a may be an attempt to connect 1:10 closely with 1:9 and so to read 1:10 as 
a further oracle of doom (cf. Macintosh 1997:33 n. 12). 

155 See also Romans 9:29; 10:16; 10:20; 15:12. Note Paul's similar use of “Moses” 
as a character who speaks the words of scripture (e.g., Rom 10:5, 19; so also 
“David” in Rom 4:6; 11:9). Paul's emphasis on Isaiah as a person is not unparal- 
leled. For “Isaiah” as a person who spoke the words of scripture, see also Matt 
3:3; 4:14; 8:17; 12:17; 13:14; 15:7; John 1:23; 12:38, 39, 41; Acts 28:25; CD-A 
4.13; 6.8; 11OMelch (11013) 2.15. For “Isaiah” as a name for the book, see Mark 
1:2; 7:6; Luke 3:4; 4:17; Acts 8:28, 30; 4QFlor (40174) frgs. 1-2 1.15; 4Q’Tanh 
(4Q176) frgs. 1-2 1.4; CD-A 7:10. 

56 Romans 10:19-21 illustrates well the importance of context in determining 
the precise nuance to be given this conjunction. Aé in 10:20 signals a change of 
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cry out with prophetic urgency “concerning Israel” or “for the sake of/ 
on behalf of Israel’? Although in Hellenistic Greek the semantic 
range of bxép partially overlaps with that of лєрї, "concerning," 8 
nép commonly has the sense, “on behalf of" or “for the sake of."'*? 
А common interpretation of Romans 9:27 takes крабю Флёр in the 
sense, “cry out concerning," and reads бё as a strong adversative. 
As a result, Isaiah’s words appear primarily as a message of judg- 
ment or condemnation for Israel. If, however, крабо тёр is heard 
as, “cry out on behalf of,” and ёё is understood to signal a shift in 
topic rather than a strong antithesis,’® Paul's introduction raises the 
expectation in hearers that Isaiah's message will proclaim good news 
for Israel, just as Hosea's words have celebrated the inclusion of 
Gentiles in God's people. 

Because Paul's words are so ambiguous, ' the introductory for- 
mula is of little help by itself in determining the import of Isaiah's 
words. It must be admitted that both “concerning Israel” and “for the 
sake of/ on behalf of Israel” are defensible translations of олёр Торот! 
The precise nuance ascribed to bzép in Romans 9:27a ultimately 
depends on one's sense of the function of the quotations themselves 
in the larger context of Romans 9. Interpretive debate must conse- 
quently focus on the quotations, with attention devoted both to their 


speakers without suggesting that one stands in opposition to the other, while in 
10:21, ёё marks what is clearly a more decisive contrast. In each case, it is the 
structure of the larger discourse, and not the meaning of the particle by itself, that 
determines how strong an adversative sense ought to be ascribed to 8é. Cf. Robert- 
son, 1934:1184: "there is in the word no essential notion of antithesis or contrast." 
J. D. Denniston, commenting on the function of ёё in classical Greek, notes: “Аз 
a connective, 5é denotes either pure connexion, ‘and’, or contrast, ‘but’, with all 
that lies between" (1950:162). 

157 For крӣбо introducing prophetic discourse, see John 1:15; 7:28, 37; 12:44. In 
Josephus Ant. 10.117, xpóá&o is parallel to кпроосо in a description of Jeremiah's 
prophetic activity during the siege of Jerusaelm. Contra Aageson (1983:216 n. 21; 
256), xp&Cw itself does not connote a threat. 

158 Zerwick 1963:31. Later scribes often interchanged bxép and лєрї in NT mss 
(BDAG, s.v. ép, 3). Zerwick notes that the use of onép for nepi “is in the NT 
practically restricted to Paul: Rom 9,27; 1 Cor 4,6; 2 Cor 5,12; 7,14; 8,23; 9,2; 
12,5 etc." (1963:31; cf. BDF 8231). I argue below that Romans 9:27 does not belong 
in this list, however. 

159 E.g., Rom 10:1 (contrast 11:2); 1 Cor 15:3; 2 Cor 5:14, 15, 20, 21. 

10 For which &AA& would be better suited. 

II Contrast the judgments concerning bxép in this passage by BDAG (1031 s.v. 
bnép, 3: "oft. at the same time in the sense ‘in the interest of’ or ‘in behalf of”) 
and by Riesenfeld 1972:224 (“with reference to”). 

' By no means, however, does крабю én mean “cry out against.” Compare 
the very different senses of évtoyy&vo nép tıvog (intercede for, Rom 8:27, 34; Heb 
7:25) and évtvyyav@ katé туос (Rom 11:2; 1 Macc 8:32; 10:61, 63; 11:25). 
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context in Paul’s larger argument and to the reminiscences these 
citations evoke of their wider settings in Isaiah. 

Isaiah’s words are normally understood to function in Romans 
9:27-29 as an announcement of judgment on Israel/the Jews, of 
whom “[only] a remnant will be saved.”'® Indeed, such a construal 
of Isaiah’s testimony is unavoidable.'^ Paul's argument throughout 
Romans 9 has presupposed that because of the failure of many in Israel 
to embrace the gospel, they are now cut off from the blessings that 
God promised them (Rom 9:1—5). Paul has further claimed that not 
all “from Israel” actually constitute the "Israel" whom God has cho- 
sen, and he has identified the “vessels of mercy” called by God as 
"us...from among the Jews...” (9:24) rather than as the nation of 
Israel as a whole. In this context, Isaiah's dark words concerning 
the remnant left to Israel after a judgment of Sodom-like propor- 
tions stand in stark contrast to the apostle’s appropriation of Hosea’s 
oracle as a glowing announcement of God's embrace of Gentiles. 

At the same time, to hear in Isaiah's words only the language of 
judgment is to remain insensible to the numerous echoes in these 
prophecies of the larger scriptural story that tells of God's stubborn 
fidelity to Israel. Within the book of Isaiah itself —particularly when 
read in a cultural context shaped by Second Temple Jewish stories 
of Israel’s election by God—the language of “remnant” and “seed” 
resonates with promises of a future and a hope for Israel on the 
other side of judgment. There is thus a real tension in Paul's use of 
these two quotations from Isaiah, a tension that derives ultimately 
from their larger setting in Isaiah’s story of a God who determines 
not only to judge, but also to redeem, his people. Paul does not 
resolve this tension until the end of Romans 11. It is crucial to rec- 
ognize, however, that the solution at which Paul finally arrives is 
already present germinally in his quotations from Isaiah in Romans 
9:27-29. To see how this is so, it will be necessary to attend first 
to the form in which Paul has cited these oracles and to the broader 


163 СГ the ironic allusion in the curse of Deuteronomy 28:62 LXX to God's 
promise to Abraham that he will have innumerable descendants: 

You will be left few in number, though you were numerous as the stars of heaven, 

for you did not listen to the voice of the Lord your God. 

xoi xataAeıpOnoeode Ev ар®и@ Врохеї, avO’ àv би Are woei tà ботра тоб 

ovpavod eig пА100с, бт ook elonkotcoxe tfjg povis KUpiov tod Beod орифу. 

6+ See the strong statement of this view by Käsemann, Romans, 274-76. 
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contexts in Isaiah from which they are drawn. Only then will it be 
possible to step back and appreciate the extent to which these texts 
shape Paul's argument in Romans 9-11 as a whole. 


Isaiah 10:22-23: The Text of the Citation 

As noted above, in Romans 9:27 Paul conflates the opening words 
of Isaiah 10:22 with the similar passage from Hosea 1:10a, produc- 
ing a catch-word link “лог” with the end of the preceding quota- 
tion (Rom 9:26/Hos 1:10b). Other features of Paul's quotation appear 
to be less significant for his particular interpretation of Isaiah 10:22-23 
(see Fig. 2.7 below). For the LXX reading xo1óAewipio, Paul has the 


related term ozóAewpo. While this variant may well derive from Paul 


Figure 2.7: Isaiah 10:22-23, Hosea 1:10a, and Isaiah 28:22b in Romans 9:27b-28 


Key: single underline agreement between Rom 9:27b-28 and Isa 10:22-23 
double underline agreement between Rom 9:27 and Hos 1:10b 
or between Rom 9:28 and Isa 28:22b 


italic agreement among all three columns 
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himself, Paul's use of Isaiah 10:22-23 does not depend on the 
change in wording.'® 


Hos 2:1a MT: mu Sind owe seen mm 


Isa 10:22-23 MT: їп mw ЛШ m" on WO" Fay TITON ^2? 
"E qeu pua 1773 

у №7 22 apa пёр nas пүт, mm nuum по c2? 

Isa 28:22b MT: MSI¥ TT IR DO YAY "ép 11792 
rar 


Ziegler notes that variation in the initial preposition of a compound 
word is a fairly common occurence in the transmission-history of 
LXX Isaiah and often entails no significant change in meaning.'?” 
Paul's choice of vxdAeyipa is best explained by analogy with this 
type of lexical transformation. The omission of five words of Isaiah 
10:22c-23a from Paul's quotation likewise appears to be fairly insig- 
nificant for his exegesis of the passage, although it does smooth out 
the rather choppy syntax of фе LXX.'® If unintentional, this gap 
may have arisen as a result of simple parablepsis due to homoioarcton 
(соутёруфу /соутетутцёуоу).!89 


16 Although коаталєцуио is found in P N'D FG ¥ 33. 1739*. 1881, it clearly 
represents a revision toward the univocal reading of the LXX textual tradition. 
NA? rightly follows 8* А B 81 1739° in adopting dröAeinno. Cf. Zuntz 1953:174; 
Koch 1986:142; Stanley 1992b:116. 

Im Paul rings the changes on the Aeinw word-group in Romans 9-11: dröAzyuna 
(9:27); éykataAeino (9:29); олоАғіло (11:3); катаАє(ло (11:4); Аєїцра (11:5). 

167 Ziegler 1939а:68—69, 87, with examples. The noun xatóAeuu occurs four 
times in Isaiah LXX (10:22; 14:22, 30; 37:30: удолешио, is never a variant read- 
ing) and the adjective kardAoınog three (15:9; 21:17; 46:3), while forms of the related 
verb kataAeimo are fairly frequent (47x). In contrast, the noun ònóàetupa never 
occurs in Isaiah LXX, while onóAowtog (11:11) and vroAeino (4:3) are found only 
once each. The later versions o o Ө” have tò vnökeyuna for LXX tò кота ебу 
vndAoiov in Isaiah 11:11 (MT has "mp, as in Isa 10:22), and o has олоАєіло in 
11:11 and 24:6, where LXX reads katadeinw. 

168 In what are clearly secondary harmonizations, a number of NT manuscripts 
fill in some or all of the missing words (see Metzger 1994:462). No extant manu- 
script of LXX Isaiah lacks the words omitted by Paul. 

189 See Koch 1986:82-83; more cautiously, Stanley 1992b:116-17. The haplog- 
raphy hypothesis might be supported by the argument that because блкоюсфуп fits 
well with Pauls use of the term in Romans to describe God's covenant faithful- 
ness/saving power, Paul would have been unlikely to omit the word if he had read 
it in his Vorlage. However, speculation concerning what Paul “would have found 
useful" is an extremely tenuous basis on which to reconstruct his Vorlage. 
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Two other variants may more confidently be ascribed to Paul. 
The first, the use of xópiog Юг 6 Beög in Romans 9:28/Isaiah 10:23, 
has little support in LXX manuscripts.? At the same time, xópiog 
helps to bind 10:23 to Paul's next quotation from Isaiah 1:9 (корюс 
copao0, Rom 9:29), making it quite possible that the apostle him- 
self is responsible for this lexical variant."' The second variant, the 
reading ёлі tfjg mie for Ev тї oikovuevn óÀn, may also represent а 
Pauline modification of the text, for the latter phrase appears in all 
but one witness to LXX Isaiah.'” 

Taken together, these minor variants suggest that Paul has conflated 
Isaiah 10:22-23 with the strikingly similar oracle in Isaiah 28:22b (see 
Fig. 2.7 above). Although Paul's choice of корлос could be explained 
solely as a technique for establishing a link with his next quotation 
(Isaiah 1:9/Romans 9:29), it is suggestive that 28:22b reads корюс 
oafaw8, the exact appellation for the deity used in Isaiah 1:9.'* 
Similarly, Paul's substitution of үй for oixovpévn might be seen merely 
as another example of lexical variation lacking exegetical significance, "* 


17? The reading (0) корлос is found mainly in Hexaplaric manuscripts and is prob- 
ably secondary. 

IT According to Stanley, Paul “normally” reproduces the divine names in his 
Vorlage faithfully (1992b:68 n. 15, 70). However, the fact that Paul normally agrees 
with the Alexandrian witnesses to Isaiah (see p. 24 n. 86) makes his agreement with 
the Hexaplaric uncials B V at this point somewhat suspect. As mentioned above, 
the occurrence of котос caßaóð in the very next verse suggests a motivation for 
Paul to have made the change. Certainty on this point is, of course, impossible. 

'2 Tertullian, the sole witness for ёлі тїс уйс in LXX Isaiah, appears to have 
been influenced by the wording of Paul's quotation. He also reads корюс for ó 
cóc in this verse in agreement with Paul. 

173 Isaiah 28:22b thus would have served as a bridge of sorts between Isa 10:23 
and Isa 1:9 for Paul. This explanation is obviously speculative, and it does not 
account for the fact that Paul wrote кор1ос in Rom 9:28 rather than the complete 
phrase корс caßawð (which would have further enhanced the verbal connection 
with Rom 9:29). It must be conceded as well that корюс oaßawð appears 52 times 
in LXX Isaiah; as a result, the value of this title by itself as evidence for the 
influence of Isaiah 28:22 in Paul's quotation of 10:23 is correspondingly diminished. 
Were there other good reasons for supposing that Paul used a Hebrew text of 
Isaiah, it would be important to note that MT reads MRIS MT "iN at 10:23. This 
might account for Paul's use of корлос (but why not oaßawð?) as well as explain 
the verbal link between 10:23 and 1:9, rendering unnecessary the appeal to 28:22b 
as a middle term. 

7* Neither word is clearly more “Pauline” than the other. While oikovuevn 
appears in Paul only in a quotation of the OT (Ps 18:5 LXX/Rom 10:18, in par- 
allel with үд), үй shows up only five times in the undisputed letters, and of these 
occurrences, three are in OT quotations (1 Cor 8:5; 15:47; Rom 9:17/Exod 9:16; 
Rom 10:18/Ps 18:5; 1 Cor 10:26/Ps 23:1 LXX). 
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but again, Isaiah 28:22b LXX contains the word chosen by Paul.'” 

Moreover, a close look at the LXX suggests that the translator of 
Isaiah also was aware of the relationship between these two passages 
(Figure 2.8). 


Figure 2.6: Isaiah 10:22c-23 and Isaiah 28:22b in LXX and MT 


Isa 10:22c-23 Isa 10:22c-23 Isa 28:22b Isa 28:22b 
LXX MT MT LXX 
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In MT, Isaiah 10:23c and 28:22b share the phrases ПХП 772 ^3 
MRIS "mr cys, and yONT 22. Although the LXX renders these 
phrases somewhat differently lexically and syntactically,'” it retains 
a significant amount of semantic parallelism. There are also impor- 
tant verbal connections between the two passages. The verbs ovv- 
тео and ovvtéuvm occur together in LXX Isaiah only in Isaiah 


75 The Hebrew text may indicate that the focus of Isaiah 10:23 is not the whole 
world, but the Land of Israel (778 carries both senses) Dinter is right in noting 
that the LXX excludes this interpretation (Dinter 1980:207-209). The choice of 
oikovu£vn emphasizes the world-wide scope of Isaiah's oracle, though LXX Isaiah 
also uses үй to denote the entire earth (e.g., Isa 6:3). However, Paul's choice of үй 
rather than oikovuevn and his omission of the adjective with үй (бАос, Isa 10:23; 
cf. nàc, Isa 28:22) certainly should not be seen as a restriction of the scope of 
Isaiah's oracle (contra Koch 1986:149); there is no evidence that үй for Paul refers 
to anything other than the whole earth. Paul's shift from accusative to genitive with 
èri likewise does not appear to be exegetically significant (én) yfig is found in I Cor 
8:5 [also 4x in Col and 3x in Eph]; éri уйу never occurs in the Pauline literature. 
The sample is too small to generalize further about Paul's usage). 

7$ 'The translation of both verses is characterized by a certain amount of free- 
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10:22 and 28:22b. More revealingly, the relative clause, & noros: 
added to smooth out the syntax in 28:22b, reflects the diction of 
10:23.17 

As in the case of Romans 9:20, where Paul’s conflation of Isaiah 
29:16 with Isaiah 45:9 finds parallels in the interpretive activity of 
early Jewish translators of Isaiah (LXX and Targum), so here the 
LXX rendering of Isaiah 10:22-23 and 28:22b suggests either that 
Paul is following an exegetical tradition that linked these verses or 
that he made a similar connection himself based on his close knowledge 
of the two passages."? It may be the case that Paul's quotation of 
Isaiah 10:22-23 has been influenced by Isaiah 28:22b (perhaps even 
unconsciously) at the level of diction only. Yet the fact that in just 
a few verses (Rom 9:33; 10:11) Paul will quote from a neighboring 
passage, Isaiah 28:16, at least raises the possibility that Isaiah 28 has 
played a more significant role in shaping Paul's thought in Romans 
9:27-28.'” Before examining this further, however, it is necessary to 


dom. While the equivalencies соутеАёо = УПО and отутёную = ҮЛП are consis- 
tent, LXX does not render 722 in 10:23 with a separate word, but rather trans- 
lates TENN 79D as Adyov соутєтрпиёуоу (Aóyoc is more likely a carry-over from 
10:22 than an indication of a Vorlage reading 772 [so Goshen-Gottstein 1995:42; 
Ziegler 1934:140]). Whereas LXX supplies Aöyog in 10:22-23, it adds лрбүрото: in 
28:22. Similarly, YNT becomes i| oixovpévyn Bin in 10:23 and лёс= Я үй in 
28:22. 

77 There is no equivalent for these words in MT (and no reason to suppose that 
the Vorlage of the LXX contained an equivalent phrase). 

78 Fishbane (1985:490) notes that in the Hebrew text “the language of [Isa 
10:22-23] is echoed in Isa. 28:15-22, which also deals with the Assyrian advance." 
Not only does Daniel 9:26-27 borrow the terminology of Isaiah 10:22-23, Daniel 
1l appears to be heavily indebted to both Isaiah 10:22-23 and 28:15-22 (490). 
Like Paul, the author of Daniel 11 reinterprets Isaiah's prophecies typologically, 
finding them fulfilled in the events of his own day (489-91). More indirectly, the 
manuscript tradition of the Peshitta at Isaiah 28:22 betrays interference from the 
parallel passage, Isaiah 10:23, at some point in the process of textual transmission. 
At Isaiah 28:22, ms B.21 Inferiore (Brock's 7a1) and a Jacobite lectionary (Brock's 
916) read 153 from 10:23 in place of Qu (= MT, ПАО TDS), attested by 
the majority of witnesses and adopted by Brock as the more original reading. The 
Peshitta's rendering of 10:22-23 and 28:22 agree quite closely with MT, making 
Septuagintal influence less likely as an explanation for the variant; rather, we have 
in these Mss an independent example of the conflation of 10:22-23 with 28:22. On 
the question of the relationship between LXX and Peshitta in Isaiah, see Delekat 
(1957), who argues that agreements between the Peshitta and the LXX are to be 
traced to use of a common tradition (cf. Delekat 1958, which argues that LXX 
Isaiah has been influenced by an Aramaic targum). See further M. P. Weitzman 
1999:68-86. 

' On Isaiah 28:16 in Romans 9:33; 10:11, see рр. 126-57 and 168-70. A fur- 
ther reason to think that Isaiah 28:22 may have influenced Paul's quotation of 
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look more closely at the passage from which Paul clearly does draw 
his quotation. 


Isaiah 10:22-23 in Context 

The function of Isaiah 10:22-23 LXX in its context provides an 
important clue to the sense of Paul’s quotation in Romans 9:27-28. 
The opening chapters of Isaiah (1-12) present God’s indictment of 
Israel and announce God’s imminent judgment on his wayward peo- 
ple in the form of an Assyrian invasion that will all but wipe out 
the nation.? Although brief rays of hope occasionally pierce the 
dark clouds of impending doom (most notably the Davidic oracle in 
9:1-7), Isaiah’s message is grim. In 9:8-10:4, a series of oracles 
rebuke Israel’s pride and injustice. The prophet’s relentless predic- 
tions of destruction are punctuated only by the frightening refrain: 
“For all this, [his] wrath is not turned back (бусстрёфо), but [his] 
hand is still upraised” (9:12, 17, 21; 10:4).'*' Further judgment appears 
certain, for despite their suffering, Israel has refused to turn back 
(avactpépw) and seek the Lord (9:13). 

At 10:5, however, a crucial shift of topic and of tone is signalled 
by the cry, “Woe to the Assyrians!” From this point on in Isaiah 
10-12, the prophet’s message becomes one of comfort to Israel as 
God’s wrath is redirected toward their enemies. Although the Assyrians 
have been God’s appointed instrument for punishing Israel’s sins, 


10:22-23 is his clear interest in Isaiah 28-29, both in Romans and in 1 Corinthians 
(see his citation of 28:11-12 in 1 Cor 14:21 and his various appeals to chapter 29 
[29:16/ Rom 9:20; 29:10/Rom 11:8; 29:14/1 Cor 1:19]). 

180 The arrangement of the opening chapters of Isaiah has been the subject of 
a great deal of discussion. See Sweeney 1988; Bartlett 1996; Seitz 1993:19-113; 
Ackroyd 1978; Anderson 1988b. I can do no more here than provide a thumbnail 
sketch of these chapters in order to set the stage for the oracles under considera- 
tion, Recent research has made it clear that these early chapters have undergone 
redaction in light of the shape of the book of Isaiah as a whole (Sweeney 1988; 
Seitz 1991; Williamson 1994, 1997; Jones 1955; Rendtorff 1993c; Carr 1993). One 
result of this final redaction is that the Assyrian threat now serves as a prefiguration 
of the Babylonian exile (Seitz 1991:201; Clements 1980а:424—33). If an ancient 
reader such as Paul shows no sign of distinguishing between texts that are addressed 
to the Assyrian crisis and those that speak to the later trauma of exile in Babylon, 
it may point as much to a sense for the overall shape of the message of the book 
of Isaiah as to a lack of modern historical-critical sensibilities. 

181 This refrain is first found in 5:25, suggesting that 6:1-9:7 has been inserted 
into an earlier cycle of oracles. For the importance of this observation for under- 
standing the shape of Isaiah, see Ackroyd 1978:43-44; Anderson 1988b:239; Seitz 
1993:46, 88. 
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they themselves have acted arrogantly, crediting their victories to 
their own might rather than acknowledging the Lord's sovereignty. 
In a fascinating interpretive addition, the LXX likens their boasting 
to the hubris displayed by the builders of the tower of Babel 
(10:5-11).'? As a result, “in that day" when God finishes (ovvteAéo) 
disciplining his people, he will turn his white-hot anger on Assyria 
and consume their pride like wildfire (10:12-18). The magnitude of 
the devastation will be such that those remaining will be few enough 
that a child will be able to list them by name (10:19). 

The following oracle (10:20—23) explicitly contrasts the fate of the 
remant of Israel (tò коло ебу IcponA) “in that day” with the rem- 
nant of Assyria (oi xatoAewpÜ£vtec) mentioned in the previous уегзе.183 
No longer will Israel put their hope in Assyria for deliverance (офкёті 
un тєлоїӨбтєс Mow ёлі tobg ббікўсоутас abtob<); now the survivors 
“will trust in God (ёсоутол nenoWöreg ёлі tov Beöv), the holy one of 
Israel, in truth, and the remnant of Jacob will [trust] in God, the 
mighty one (10:20-21).” The double occurrence of the idiom eivaı 
тело1Өф®с èni twa in Isaiah 10:20 recalls Isaiah's previous use of this 
phrase to describe those who remain faithful to the Lord in contrast 
to those who encounter him as a stumbling stone (Isaiah 8:14, 17).'9* 
Now the entire remnant of Israel receives this characterization as 
faithful ones who fear the Lord and treat him as holy.'®° 

Verses 22-23 affirm that Israel's deliverance by God is certain. 
Though far less numerous than the descendants once promised to 
Abraham,'?® the remnant will be saved (10:22).! The allusion to the 


182 Koi ёбу єїлос1у abt Ld póvoç ei бруоу, код épet Оок ÉAafov tiv хорах 
thy énávo BaßvAdvog кой XoXavvn, ob 6 лоруос фкоборй@и; (Isaiah 10:8-9 LXX). 
The identification of XaAavvn as the location where the Tower of Babel was built 
is probably an exegetical deduction from Genesis 10:10-11; 11:2 (so also Seeligman 
1948:47, 78). 

183 Note the structural parallelism established through the use of кой Éotoi + 
temporal phrase at the beginning of the announcement of Assyria's punishment 
(10:12) and at the outset of this oracle of salvation for Israel (10:20; cf. 10:27). 

'** Paul draws on Isaiah 8:14 LXX in Romans 9:33 to emphasize the necessity 
of faith/trust (see pp. 136-42 and 151-55). 

185 Note the repeated use of the phrase eivaı пепо: èni tiva in LXX Isaiah 
to describe those who trust in the Lord rather than in idols, human beings, or for- 
eign nations (17:7-8; 31:1; 33:2; 36:7; 37:10; 50:10; 58:14). 

186 See Gen 13:16; 15:5; 16:10; 22:17. 

187 Note that MT plays here on the name of the prophet’s son (DW “NW; cf. 
10:21; 7:3). The LXX translator sacrifices this wordplay in order to introduce a 
more explicit statement of salvation (cf. Brockington 1984:81). 
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Abrahamic covenant in v. 22a works simultaneously at two levels. 
Comparison with the sand of the sea cannot but highlight the mag- 
nitude of the devastation the population has experienced at the hands 
of the Assyrians. At the same time, however, by recalling God’s 
unconditional promise to Abraham, these words remind Israel of 
God’s faithfulness to the covenant he has graciously initiated. The 
preservation of a remnant of Israel thus holds out hope for a real- 
ization of this promise of innumerable descendants on the other side 
of judgment. 

This line of thought is developed more explicitly in two further 
allusions to the Abraham saga in the book of Isaiah. The first, found 
in Isaiah 48:18-19, also employs the metaphor of descendants as 
numerous as grains of sand in order to highlight the disparity between 
the bright promise given to Abraham and the harsh reality of Israel’s 
decimation by Babylon.'? The prophet laments what could have 
been, had Israel remained faithful to God: “If you had hearkened 
to my commandments... your seed would have been like the sand 
(éyévexo àv @с̧ N Gog tò onépua cov) and the offspring of your 
womb like the dust of the earth” (Isa 48:18-19a).' Yet the recol- 
lection of God's promise to Abraham immediately calls forth a 
renewed affirmation of God's commitment to preserve his people: 
“But now you surely shall not be eradicated, neither shall your name 
be destroyed from before те!” (48:19b).'” This declaration finds its 
realization in the return from Babylon, portrayed as a new exodus 
(48:20-21). 


188 Although these examples come from Deutero-Isaiah (generally recognized to 
have its distinct theological viewpoint, sometimes in tension with that of First Isaiah), 
an ancient reader such as Paul would not have made such a distinction. More 
likely, Paul, like many other ancient Jewish interpreters (see Barton 1986:276 
n. 16), would have tended to read all of Isaiah in light of the theology of Deutero- 
Isaiah. Cf. 6. B. Bat. 14b, which describes the book of Isaiah (including chapters 
1-39!) as “full of consolation,” in contrast to Ezekiel, which prophesies “destruc- 
tion" at the beginning of the book and “consolation” only at the end: TU єрт“ 
ГӘП: mov mg snam meo wm. 

189 The phrase, “the offspring of your womb" (tà éxyova tig KotAtas соо, 48:19), 
echoes the terminology found in the deuteronomic blessing/curse formulas (Deut 
28:4, 11, 18, 35; cf. 7:13). According to Isaiah, Israel has forfeited this covenant 
blessing. Nevertheless, God remains faithful and will preserve Israel's name (= descen- 
dants) by rescuing them from Babylon (48:20-21). Compare the similar thought in 
Deut 30:9, where the blessing on “the offspring of your womb" is bestowed again 
on Israel after their deliverance from exile. 

' The LXX begins a new thought after 48:19a (cf. the placement of ’ainah in 
MT), reading 48:19b as a promise of hope for the future: ob5& vbv od ph é&oAeüpevOfic, 
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The call to remember Abraham and Sarah in Isaiah 51:2-3 links 
together even more clearly the return from exile with the renewed 
promise of numerous descendants: “He was [only] one, and I called 
him and blessed him and loved him and multiplied him" (51:2). Just 
as once God chose and multiplied the descendants of Abraham, so 
he will again comfort Zion and make her prosper (51:3). 

In both Isaiah 48:18-19 and 51:2-3, the promise of descendants 
to Abraham serves as a reminder of God's faithfulness to Israel and 
grounds Israel's hope for future blessing from God. It is likely, then, 
that the allusion to “the sand of the sea" in Isaiah 10:22 would sim- 
ilarly be heard with overtones not only of judgment but also of 
restoration. 

My hypothesis that Isaiah 10:22-23 LXX functions in its context 
primarily as an oracle of salvation is further confirmed by the obser- 
vation that the LXX translator has rendered 10:22c-23—and its par- 
allel in 28:22b—in such а way as to remove the explicit language 
of destruction found in the Hebrew (172, 772; see Fig. 2.8 above). 
Rather than announcing an imminent devastation of the entire land 
out of which “only” a remnant of Israel will survive, Isaiah 10:22c- 
23 LXX functions as a coda to the prophet's oracle of salvation 
(10:20-23), proclaiming the swift accomplishment of redemption for the 
remnant of Israel throughout the inhabited world. Isaiah 10:22c-23 
assures Israel that in righteousness!” God is already completing and 


ообё Anokeitaı tò буон@ cov ёуфлібу pov. Contrast the rendering of 48:19b by 
the NRsv (with most English translations) as a further statement of what would have 
been: "their name would never be cut off or destroyed from before me." 

II So rightly Dinter 1980:204-207. P. В. Ackroyd (1978:44) argues for a posi- 
tive meaning for these verses in the MT as well. 

'2 The question of the meaning of ӧіколосоут in Isaiah LXX is a complex one. 
Olley (1979) rightly argues that in LXX Isaiah, as in "secular" Greek generally, 
the word lies within the semantic field of “justice” (note the parallel крша in 5:16; 
9:6). However, Olley's study, which attempts to distance the ık- word group in 
Isaiah LXX semantically from its Hebrew counterpart (Мр), fails to take sufficient 
account of the fact that, due to frequent collocation with terms related to éAeéo 
and офбю, the ık- word-group in LXX Isaiah also carries the unmistakable con- 
notation of God's faithfulness to deliver his people: God acts justly precisely in that he 
saves the people with whom he has made covenant (cf. Ziesler 1972:52-69). The 
adequacy of Olley's lexicographical approach, which focuses primarily on the puta- 
tive meaning of the word group to native Greek speakers, is called into question 
by E. Tov's observation that such an approach "alone cannot be satisfactory due 
to the comprisal within the language of the LXX of many un-Greek elements 
derived from the source languages" (1976:529). Moreover, Olley underestimates the 
degree to which exposure to Isaiah LXX might reshape a native Greek speaker's 
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even cutting short their punishment in order to speed their deliver- 
ance.?? For Paul, as a reader of LXX Isaiah, then, 10:22-23 would 
not sound a single, somber note of judgment and ruin. On the con- 
trary, these verses strike a complex chord rich with scriptural over- 
tones heralding the imminent end of this period of severe chastisement 
and underscoring the certainty of redemption for the remnant of 
Israel." 

The similar phrase in Isaiah 28:22b, with which Paul appears to 
have conflated his citation of 10:22-23, functions in an analogous 
manner in its Isaianic context. The collocation of cvvteAéo and 
ovvzeuvo in Isaiah 28:22b emphasizes both the swiftness of God's 
justice and also his mercy in shortening the time of chastisement in 
order to hasten Israel's deliverance. Isaiah 28:22 comes at the end 
of an oracle castigating those who have “made a covenant with 
death" and put their hope in false gods. The prophet exhorts them 
not to rejoice (edypaivo, 22a),'?— perhaps referring to their (unwar- 


understanding of the semantic range of “righteousness” terminology. C. Rabin 
observes that readers of translations are not "seriously perturbed" when encoun- 
tering words “used in ways that would not normally occur in original texts of the 
receptor language" (1968:9). This is because 

the force of context is such that even some degree of deviation from the mean- 


ings with which the reader or listener is familiar will not spoil the sense. . .. We 
may call this ability of the context to absorb semantic deviation "semantic tol- 
erance". ... The degree of tolerance is considerable; it varies, naturally, with 


the purpose of the text. We may assume it to be... particularly large in the 
translation of a religious text (9—10). 
Rabin further notes that peculiar usages of words in a translation can eventually 
have an effect on the usage of those words in the receptor language itself (10-11; 
cf. Muraoka 1984). Again, one would suppose that this process would be especially 
noticeable in the case of words used in religious contexts, such as блколосфуй and 
its cognates. 

193 Compare Isaiah 10:12, which promises that God will take vengeance on Assyria 
and deliver his people ötav ovvteAéon корюс лбута позу év tQ бра Хоу xoi 
èv IepovoaAnp. See also Isaiah 55:11: oütog ёстол tò pf pov, 6 ёбу E&EAON ёк 
Tod оторотос pov, od prf] бпострофӣ, ёс Av стуле во baa. 10 Алса Kai edoddow 
tag 08005 cov Kai tà ёут@&Анол@ pov. Note the use of these two verbs together in 
the interpretation of the oracle in Daniel 5:26-28 LXX as an announcement of 
the imminent end of the Babylonian kingdom: соутётиттол koi cuvietéAeoto H 
Baoıketa соо. Compare the similar idea in Mark 13:20//Matthew 24:22, where 
God has determined to cut short (koAoßöß) the time of tribulation so that the elect 
will survive. 

19% Dinter 1980:22 notes that Aóyov ODVTEAOV Kai соутёну@у тобе KDPLOG sup- 
ports Paul's opening affirmation, оох otov ёклёлтокєу б Aöyog tod Beod (Rom 9:6). 

75 The sense of the LXX is not entirely clear here (if the translator is not para- 
phrasing, it appears that he took 1551577 to be from dro, “rejoice,” instead of 
Ny"? “be proud, scornful”). 
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ranted) confidence that the prophesied judgment will not touch 
them (28:15, 17b-18a)—lest their punishment be made even more 
severe. Isaiah assures them that God will speedily execute his sen- 
tence. At the same time, 28:22b urges them to submit because their 
chastisement will be short-lived. The following parable of the farmer 
(28:23-29a) has as its main point the wisdom of God, who knows 
the right measure of discipline to employ and who will not be angry 
forever so as to destroy his people (28:28). If they will only submit 
to God's discipline, God will instruct them and give them a true 
reason for rejoicing (е0фролуо, 28:26).'% 

In terms of "volume," the echoes of Isaiah 28:22b in Romans 
9:28 are admittedly quite faint. It may be Paul has unconsciously 
conflated the two passages. On the other hand, since Paul draws 
frequently on Isaiah 28-29, it is quite possible that he recognized 
the connections of thought and language between the two passages 
in Isaiah. Whether intentional or not on Paul's end, for those who 
have ears to hear the reverberations of Isaiah 28:22b in Romans 
9:28 enrich and amplify the note of imminent deliverance for a peo- 
ple suffering under divine wrath sounded by Isaiah 10:22-23. 

As a result of the firm pledge of salvation offered in Isaiah 10:20—23, 
the following oracle (iù toto, 10:24) addresses Israel using the 
covenant formula, “my people.” The prophet exhorts them not to 
be fearful, for God's wrath will soon turn against their oppressors 
(10:25), and God will deliver them. The terminology of the follow- 
ing verses evokes the Davidic oracle of 9:1-7,'” preparing the way 
for the prophecy in chapter 11 of the Spirit-filled scion of David 
who will arise to rule the Gentiles. The entire section closes with 
a resounding hymn of thanksgiving, celebrating the fact that the 
Lord has now turned away his wrath? and has shown mercy to his 


19 See pp. 62-65 and 142-51 for further discussion of the LXX translator's ren- 
dering of Isaiah 28-29. 

77 Note Madiop (9:4; 10:26); compare dyaıpednoeru 6 боүбс ò ёп’ atv 
xeipevoç (9:4) with ayaıpeßfoetaı...6 Goyóg adtod бло tod pov cov, кої 
колафборйоетол б боубс and тбу Фром ору (10:27) and kadetta tò дуоро adtod: 
neyaang BovAfig &yyeAog (9:6) with dvanadoeraı En’ abtov . . . nvedva BovAng (11:2). 
The foregoing connections are found in MT as well. LXX Isaiah alone has at 10:26 
тї 086 th катй ӨбЛосооу, an echo of 9:1, 680v Do ideen (Isaiah 10:26 MT speaks 
of God lifüng his rod over the sea, an allusion to the exodus). 

18 I treat Paul's use of Isaiah 11:10 below, рр. 317-28. 

7? бтёотреуас тоу бомбу oov, 12:1. Contrast the insistent refrain of the judg- 
ment oracles: ook @лєстр@фп ó Өоџос (5:25; 9:12, 17, 21; 10:4). 
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people, and reaffirming Israel’s trust in God,?” who has become their 
salvation. 

Within the overall flow of Isaiah 1:1-12:6, then, the oracle Paul 
quotes (10:22-23) comes after the major turning point of 10:5 and 
functions as part of a proclamation of comfort to Israel in light of the 
impending judgment on their enemy, Assyria. Though set against 
the backdrop of Israel's unfaithfulness and their consequent chas- 
tisement by God, the dominant note of 10:22-23 LXX is one of 
confidence and trust that God will soon turn and deliver his people. 


“A Remnant Will Be Saved": Hearing Isaiah 10:22—23 in Romans 9 
When we turn to the place of Isaiah 10:22-23 in Paul’s larger argu- 
ment in Romans 9, it is important, in light of the interpretive debate 
that rages over the force of this citation, to note both what Paul 
assumes with regard to Israel’s present situation as he quotes this 
text and what positive point he is attempting to establish by means 
of Isaiah’s testimony. Paul’s appropriation of this oracle maintains 
much of the tension of its original context in Isaiah 1-12, where it 
sits at the transition point between the message of condemnation 
and the celebration of God’s gracious deliverance of his people. The 
Israel addressed in Isaiah 10:20—23 is in dire straits, suffering under 
Assyrian oppression as a result of its unfaithfulness to God. Similarly, 
Paul has labored in Romans 1-3 to establish the view that Israel— 
like the rest of humanity—is held captive by sin and so presently 
stands under God's judgment.” In Romans 9-11, the apostle’s 
expressions of deep anguish at Israel’s present plight (9:1-5; 10:1; cf. 
11:13-14) indicate clearly that in Paul’s view, his kinspeople stand 
in desperate need of deliverance. Paul’s wish to be cut off from 
Christ for the sake of his people, which evokes images of Moses’ 
intercession for idolatrous Israel, makes absolutely no sense unless 
Paul believes that a substantial part of Israel (cf. 9:24) currently stands 
under God’s wrath. 





200 тєлтоїӨфс Боорол En’ abt (Isa 12:2) echoes the salvation oracle of 10:20-21 
(cf. 8:14, 17). 

201 Е. P, Sanders's contention that Paul began with the “solution” (Christ as uni- 
versal savior) and worked backwards to his analysis of the "plight" of Israel and of 
all humanity (universal subjection to the power of sin) rightly emphasizes the rev- 
olutionary effect on Paul's thought of the apostle’s encounter with the risen Christ 
(1977:474—511). However, this insight should not be taken to imply that Paul him- 
self was not firmly persuaded of the validity of his analysis of Israel's plight. 
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When Paul calls Isaiah forth to speak in Romans 9:27-29, then, 
he imaginatively places Israel in a situation analogous to that orig- 
inally addressed by the prophet, a situation in which Israel is already 
experiencing God's judgment. As in Isaiah 10:22-23, so also in 
Romans 9 the echo of the promise to Abraham of descendants like 
the sand of the sea dramatically heightens the numerical disparity 
between the “sons of Israel” and the remnant that is saved.” It is 
on this aspect of the correspondence between Isaiah 10:22-23 and 
Paul's own situation that many interpreters have focused when they 
argue that Paul appeals to Isaiah in Romans 9:27-28 in order to 
pronounce condemnation on Israel. 

Where this interpretation of Paul's rhetoric goes astray, however, 
is in its failure to recognize that, as a result of Paul's trope, the 
prophet's words in Romans function as they do in their context in 
Isaiah—as a message of hope in the midst of disaster, as a promise 
that Israel yet has a future. The rhetorical function of Romans 9:24 
is crucial: Paul tells his hearers in advance what Hosea and Isaiah 
will say: namely, that God has graciously called *us" as vessels of 
mercy. If Hosea has provided Paul exegetical leverage to include 
Gentiles in this group, it is evident that Isaiah testifies to the salva- 
tion of some “from among the Jews." Only a reading that ignores 
Paul's plain interpretive statement in 9:24 can maintain that Isaiah 
10:22-23 functions in Romans 9 as an announcement of condem- 
nation on Israel and a grim declaration that “only” a remnant will 
be saved. Paul invokes Isaiah, not in order to establish the fact that 
Israel 15 suffering under God's wrath, but to claim that by calling 
"us...from among the Jews," God is faithfully preserving a rem- 
nant of Israel and bringing his people's chastisement to an end.?® 


22 Although “sons of Israel" in Romans 9:27 (Isa 10:22/Hos 1:10a) would seem 
to parallel the immediately preceding “sons of the living God" in Romans 9:26 
(Hos 1:10b), it is clear that for Paul, the “sons of Israel" stand over against the “sons 
of the living God" and “the remnant,” for it is these latter two groups alone who 
are now experiencing God's deliverance. This move is in line with Paul's earlier 
attempt to distinguish between “all from Israel" and “Israel” in Romans 9:6-13. 

23 Compare the interpretation of this passage in in 4Ор[ва (40161) frgs. 2-6 
2.1-9. Although the text is fragmentary, the pesharist seems to understand 10:22-23 
as a reference to the impending eschatological war with the Кийт Ge, Rome) 
from which Israel will emerge victorious over their oppressors (cf. 4OpIsa* [40163] 
frgs. 5, 6-7 2.11-20). 4Oplsa* frgs. 2-6 2.6-9 identifies the saved with those who 
are "planted" in the land (see Isa 60:21; 61:3), an image used elsewhere in the 
scrolls to portray the community as the restored people of God (cf. 1OS 11.8; 
CD-A 1.7; IQH* 14[6].15; 16[8].4-26). 
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Moreover, the preservation of this remnant does not imply for 
Paul the end of Israel as a whole; on the contrary, it insures Israel’s 
continued survival. In Isaiah 10, the allusion to God’s promise to 
Abraham of innumerable descendants does not function merely as 
a bittersweet recollection of past blessings now forfeited. At a deeper 
level, it serves as a reminder of God's faithfulness to his covenant 
with Abraham and thus as a word of hope for the future. This hope 
is presently embodied in the remnant that is preserved through 
judgment.” 

That hope for the restoration of Israel becomes the dominant con- 
notation of “remnant” language in the Second Temple Period has 
been well documented. E. P. Sanders captures the essence of this 
development: 


In the post-biblical literature the theme of a threatened punishment 
which will leave only a remnant recedes. Remnant terminology, espe- 
cially various terms designating the suvivors as ‘poor’ and ‘lowly’, is 
often retained; but the emphasis is on reassembly, freedom from oppres- 
sion and foreign dominion, punishment of the Gentiles and the like, 
not on the further winnowing of Israel.?® 


A few examples of the way remnant language functions in this period 
will suffice to illustrate Sanders’s point: 


From the days of our fathers to this day we have been in great guilt; 
and for our iniquities we, our kings, and our priests have been given 
into the hand of the kings of the lands, to the sword, to captivity, to 
plundering, and to utter shame, as at this day. But now for a brief 
moment favor has been shown by the LORD our God, to leave us a 
remnant [5725], and to give us a secure hold within his holy place, 
that our God may brighten our eyes and grant us a little reviving in 
our bondage (Ezra 9:7-8 вѕу).2% 


204 Commenting on the remnant motif in the Hebrew Bible, L. V. Meyer makes 
the general observation, “Because the catastrophe is understood to be an act of 
divine judgment, the survival of a viable remnant is, correspondingly, an act of 
divine mercy" (1992:670). 

** E. P, Sanders 1985:95. Similarly, К. E. Clements states that while one would 
overreach the evidence in speaking of a “fixed concept" of the remnant in the post- 
exilic period, "the return of the remnant became an image and model of Jewish 
hope, and thereby the concept of a remnant entered into a central position in 
Jewish eschatological hope" (1980b:118). See further the massive study by G. F. 
Hasel (1974) and, for the Second Temple Period, the unpublished dissertations by 
R. W. Huebsch (1981) and P. E. Dinter (1980, esp. 191-231). James W. Watts 
(1988) discusses the literature from the New Testament side. For a quite different 
reading of the evidence, see M. A. Elliott 2000. 

206 In contrast, Ezra 9:13-14 contemplates the dreadful possibility that Israel's 
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But the Lord will never abandon his mercy or nullify any of his words; 
he will never wipe out the descendants of his chosen one, or take away 
the seed of him who loved him. So he gave a remnant to Jacob, and 
to David a root from his own family (Sir 47:22 nrsv [modified]).?” 


But because he remembered the covenant with the first ones [the patri- 
archs], he left a remnant for Israel and did not give them over to 
destruction (CD-A 1.4—5).8 


I take comfort in spite of the tumult of the people and the uproar of 
the kingdoms when they gather together, [for] I [kn]ow that you will 
soon raise up a reviving of life among your people and a remnant 
among your inheritance, and you will purify them to cleanse them of 
guilt (LO: 14[6].7-8).7° 


Clearly, in wrestling with the question of God's faithfulness to Isracl 
in Romans 9-11, Paul has drunk deeply of the logic of Israel's scrip- 
tures as they were interpreted in the Second Temple Period. For 
Paul, the salvation of the remnant upholds God's covenant faithful- 
ness and pledges the eventual salvation of “all Israel” (11:26). The 
hopeful conclusion with which Paul's argument ends in Romans 11 
is thus already foreshadowed in his appropriation of Isaiah's promise 
of a remnant in Romans 9.?'! In order to appreciate the full force of 


persistence in sinning might provoke God to destroy the nation utterly, leaving no 

remnant and, thus, no future: 
After all that has come upon us for our evil deeds and for our great guilt, 
seeing that you, our God, have punished us less than our iniquities deserved 
and have given us such a remnant [70°75] as this, shall we break your com- 
mandments again and intermarry with the peoples who practice these abom- 
inations? Would you not be angry with us until you destroy us without remnant 
or survivor [MDD MINY]? (Ezra 9:13-14 nrsv). 

For “without remnant" as a phrase denoting complete annihilation, see also 10$ 

413-14; 5.13; IQM 1.5-7; 4.1-2; 14.5; IQH? 14[6].32; CD-A 2.6-7. 

207 0 ёё корюс od р катаћлт TO CAcog abtod кой od uh бюфберт and t&v 
Абуом adbtod o08& wh é&o.etym exAextod ойто? Eryova кой onéppa tod буслўсоутос 
abtov od ph ёЁбрт` koi tQ ТакоВ ёдокеу котблецна koi tà Aavid #5 adrod 
pilav. 

208 їз) Exu wo De TURO TROT DWNT MIO 170127. 

209 "mut mn ® OR ^nz[T ^5] CONTI позе psO 5m шр pon Sp mame 7 

tw "man nppim "H MINY 12072 mmo 
Note the echoes of Isaiah 13:4 (QBONTI ПОЗ] mp. Co Тол) and Ezra 9:8 
(mna). 

210 Clements remarks that in the post-exilic period, the remnant are viewed as 
"the instruments through whom salvation could be brought to all Israel, and even 
to the Gentiles" (1974:108). Similarly, Hasel speaks of "the inherent potentiality of 
renewal of the remnant, no matter what its size" (1962:735). 

?! Interestingly, “remnant” appears only once in Isaiah 40-66 LXX (46:3, 
kataAoınov). In the latter half of the book, the idea of a remnant gives way to the 
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this claim, however, it is necessary to turn to Paul’s next citation of 
Isaiah and to the description there of the remnant of Israel as “seed.” 


Isaiah 1:9: God Has Left Us Seed 

Paul prefaces his second quotation from Isaiah with the phrase, “And 
just as Isaiah has foretold” (xoi кос nposípnxev ’Hocioc, Rom 
9:29). In contrast to his previous citation formula (Rom 9:27), where 
the rhetorical trope of Isaiah offering his testimony vwa voce accen- 
tuated the immediacy of the prophetic word, Paul here highlights 
the predictive/oracular dimension of Isaiah's words. His introduc- 
tion implies that what has happened to Israel is not a surprising 
development but the fulfillment of God's plan, of which Israel has 
long been apprised.?” 

The adverb “just as” (кодос̧) makes it clear that Paul intends the 
second quotation from Isaiah to support the first. Consequently, 
"seed" must refer to the same group as “the remnant" in the pre- 
vious quotation. Two verbal links further connect the citations. The 
verb £ykatakeinw, “leave [a remnant],” in Romans 9:29 (Isa 1:9) 
recalls the “remnant,” vröAeyuno, in Romans 9:27 (Isa 10:22), while 
корюс oafaw (Rom 9:29) echoes корюс in the previous verse. Since 
the quotations are obviously intended to make the same point, this 
verse shares the same basic interpretive problems as Isaiah 10:22-23. 
As I will show, however, the citation of Isaiah 1:9 provides decisive 
evidence that Paul's appeal to Isaiah in Romans 9:27-29 is intended 
as а word of hope for the remnant ` and ultimately for Israel as a 
whole. 

Aside from the omission of the initial kai, Paul's quotation fol- 
lows LXX exactly (Fig. 2.9). This appears to be a clear case where 
Paul's argument is furthered by an interpretation of Isaiah 1:9 dis- 
tinctive to LXX. Although the Hebrew word T7 (“survivor[s]; rem- 
nant") is normally translated in LXX by a term with a similar 
semantic range, the LXX translator renders it here as onépyuo.?? 


promise of the return of the nation as a whole (though God still vows the destruc- 
tion of the wicked within Israel: see esp. Isaiah 65-66). 

?? Paul argues this point explicitly in Romans 10:18-21 (see pp. 180-217). 

*13 Although it was not recognized by Hatch-Redpath, T. Muraoka is certainly 
correct in his identification of this equivalency (1998:144). Deuteronomy 3:3 pro- 
vides the only other instance of this lexical equivalency in LXX. Elsewhere, "^? 
is rendered by xatakeinew (Lam 2:22), voréieung (Judg 5:13; 4 Кейт» 10:11); 
xat&Aowoc (Jer 29 [47]:4; onóAeupo (Job 20:21); oóGew (Josh 8:22; 10:33, 40; 
Job 18:19; Jer 49 [42]:17; 51 [44]:14); diacafew (Josh 10:20, 28, 30, 37, 39, 40; 
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This term not only provides a link to “sons” in Romans 9:27 (Isaiah 
10:22а/Ноз 1:10a) and 9:26 (Hosea 1:10b), but it also recalls the 
initial stage of Paul's argument, where “seed” functions as a tech- 
nical term for the true descendants of Abraham (Rom 9:7-8). 


Figure 2.9: Isaiah 1:9 LXX and Romans 9:29 


Isaiah 1:9 LXX Romans 9:29 


Kai кос npoeipnkev 'Hootac: 


xoi ei ph корюс соВооб £i un корюс co o0 
Eykatekınev Түшїу onépya, ёүкотёАлєу uiv onépuc, 

ac Zodona бу Eyevnönuev ос Хобоца йу &yeviiOnuev 

xoi фс Touoppa äv óporóðnuev xoi ос Töuoppa àv GpowubÜnuev 





























Isa 1:9 MT: тп OOD ордэ Tw 5 aim пімох mo 01 
o пурро 


The concept of “seed” is crucial both for grasping the significance 
of Isaiah 1:9 in its context in LXX Isaiah and for comprehending 
Paul's appropriation of this verse in his argument in Romans. In its 
present form, Isaiah 1 introduces the main problems of the book of 
Isaiah: Israel's unfaithfulness to God (1:2-4, 10-15, 21-23), their 
unresponsiveness even to severe chastisement (1:5-9), and the cer- 
tainty of yet further judgment (1:24—25, 28-31). At the same time, 
it extends God's invitation (and warning) to repent and be forgiven 
(1:16-20), promising the ultimate removal of Israel's sins by a gra- 
cious God who will not utterly destroy his people, but who will 
instead remove the wicked from Israel's midst and reestablish his 
people in righteousness (1:24—27). Isaiah 1:7-8 speaks of the devastation 
of Judah at the hands of invading armies, who have razed its cities 
and devoured the produce of the land. Beleaguered Zion stands alone 
in the midst of a scene so bleak it evokes images of the cataclysmic 
ruin of Sodom and Gomorrah (1:9b).?'* Significantly, however, Isaiah 





11:8); фебуму (Obad 14); блафефуюх (Josh 10:28, 30, 33); ékeebyew (Sir 40:6); 
ёлңАотос (Job 20:26) Cwypeta (Num 21:35; Deut 2:34); о леру (Job 27:15). 
Compare Isaiah 1:9 in the Peshitta (asia) and Targum (%570). Vulgate, semen, 
follows LXX. 

214 For Sodom and Gomorrah as bywords for total annihilation, see Amos 4:11; 
Zeph 2:9; Isa 13:19; Jer 27:40 (50:40 MT), 30:12 (49:18 MT); cf. 2 Pet 2:6; Jude 7. 
See also the curse for breaking the covenant threatened in Deuteronomy 29:22-23: 
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refuses to make a direct comparison of Zion’s fate with that of Sodom 
and Gomorrah: *We would have become as Sodom, and we would have 
been like Gomorrah." He stops short of this because of one crucial 
difference: “The Lord of hosts has left us onéppuo." 

As we saw above with regard to the concept of the “remnant,” 
so also here God's preservation of Israel's "seed" vouchsafes the ulti- 
mate restoration of the nation.’ That this is the clear connotation 
of "seed" language in Isaiah 1:9 may be seen from two types of pas- 
sages found in Isaiah. The first cluster of texts affirm God's election 
of Israel and on this basis promise redemption and restoration to 
their “seed.”?'® 


But you, Israel, Jacob my servant, whom I chose, seed of Abraham, 
whom І loved....I chose you and did not abandon you. Don't be 
afraid, for I am with you (41:8-10d).?"” 


Don't be afraid, for I am with you. I will bring your seed from the 
east, and I will gather you from the west (43:5).2'? 


The next generation . . . will see the devastation of that land and the afflictions 
with which the LORD has afflicted it—all its soil burned out by sulfur and 
salt, nothing planted, nothing sprouting, unable to support any vegetation, like 
the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, Admah and Zeboiim, which the 
LORD destroyed in his fierce anger (NRsV). 

75 “The purpose of [Isa 1:9] is clearly to offer some element of alleviation of 
the preceding threat (vv. 5-8) and to suggest the idea of a remnant through whom 
the future would be secured” (Clements 1980а:425). Cf. Dinter (1980:347—56), who 
reaches conclusions similar to those of the present study regarding the meaning of 
"seed" language in LXX Isaiah. 

216 The idea of God's commitment to bless the “seed” of Abraham derives ulti- 
mately from the patriarchal narratives (Gen 12:7; 13:15-16; 15:5, 18; 16:10; 17:1-14, 
19; 21:12; 22:17; 24:7, 60; 26:3-4, 24; 28:4, 13-14; 32:12; 35:12; 48:4). The bless- 
ing on Abraham and his seed is recalled numerous times elsewhere in Israel's scrip- 
tures (Exod 32:13; 33:1; Num 23:10; 24:7; Deut 1:8; 4:37; 10:15; 11:9; 34:4; Josh 
24:3; 2 Chr 20:7; Neh 9:8). In addition, it is widely evoked in the Second Temple 
Period as the ground for Israel's confidence in God's enduring fidelity to his covenant 
(e.g., Sir 44:21; Pr Azar 36; Pss. Sol. 9:9; 18:3; Jub. 13:20-21; 16:17-18, 26, 28; 
17:3; 18:15; 19:9, 21-24; 22:9-10; 24:22; 27:1, 22-23; 32:9; LAB 4:11; 8:3; 10:2; 
12:4; 14:2; 18:5; 21:9; 23:5, 12-13; 49:6; 4 Ezra 3:15; T. Mos. 3:9; T. Ab. [A] 
8:7; T. Lei [B] 3:16; 7:1; Gk. Apoc. Ezra 3:10; T. fob 1:5; / En 10:3; IOM 13.7; 
4Q504 frg. 5 2.1-2; Luke 1:55; Acts 7:5). God's promise to bless Abraham's seed 
also functions as a foundational assumption of Paul's arguments in Galatians 3-4 
and Romans 4. 

217 gy бё, lopanA, подс pov laxo, бу E&ekedaunv, слёрца Aßpaan, бу 
пүблпсо . . . . 8бЕЛЕбарту сє vol ook £ykatéAuxóv се, un qoBob, petà cod yap ein 
(41:8-10a LXX). 

218 un goßoö, Stt peta cod ciu бло dvaToAdv &Ew то опёрра cov Kal Gnd 
Svop@v ovváčo се. 
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Thus says the Lord God who made you and who formed you from 
the womb: *You will still be rescued—do not fear, my servant Jacob, 
and my beloved Israel, whom I chose. For when they thirst, I will 
give water to those who travel in a waterless land; I will place my 
spirit on your seed and my blessings on your children... ." (44:2-3).21° 


By the Lord they will be vindicated, and in God they will be glorified— 
all the seed of the sons of Israel (45:25).220 


And I will lead seed from Jacob and seed from Judah out [of exile], 
and they will inherit my holy mountain. My elect and my servants 
will inherit [it] and they will dwell there (65:9).?! 


Just as the new heaven and new earth which I am making remain 
before me, says the Lord, so will your seed and your name endure 


(66:22).222 


In contrast, the second group of texts prophesy the annihilation of 
other nations or of the wicked by promising the destruction of their 
“ 23223 

seed. 


And I will rise up against them [the Babylonians], says the Lord of 
Hosts, and I will destroy their name and their remnant and their seed 
(14:22). 


And [the flying serpent] will consume your seed with famine and your 
remnant it will consume (14:30). 


And I will destroy the seed of Moab and Ariel and the remnant of 
Adama (15:9).2% 


219 Обтос Aéyet корс ó Ocóg О nomjous oe Kai о лА@сос сє ёк койос "En 
Bonenenon, un оођо?, roig pov laxo кой "nyoxnuévog Iopanà, ду éGeAeGógmnv: 
бті £yà ёфсо бёор £v Biver тоїс nopevopévois du амобро, roo tò avedud pov 
ër 10 onépua cov xoi тйс EbAoylag pov éri tà tékva oov... . 

20 dré kvpiov õikarolhoovtar Kai Ev тб Be évõočacðńcovtar лбу tò onépua 
тфу viðv lopanà. 

22! Note the use of ёкАєктої{ in parallel with or£pna: xoi ё&@&ф tò #5 ПокоВ 
orepna кой то ЕЁ lovda, Kal KAnpovoptoer tò Орос то буюу pov, кой KAnpovoynoousiv 
oi éxAeKtoi pov Kai oi 6o0Ao( роо Kai котоікђооусіу ёкеї. 

22 Du тролоу yàp ó obpavóg Kalvos koi D үй колуй, & yò roi, péver évánióv 
роо, AÉyet корюс, обтос стїсєтол то олёрца buv xoi tò буора оңфу. 

23 'This motif is present elsewhere in Israel's scriptures: e.g., Num 24:20; Deut 
3:3; 1 Kgdms 2:31; 24:22; 3 Kgdms 11:1; 17:20; Ps 20:11 LXX; 36:28 LXX. 

24 код émavactioopat adtoic, Aéyer xópioc соВо@, Kai алоА® adtOv буора 
xai колаЛешиа xol спёрца. 

225 GvgÀei SE Алиф TO onépua oov Kal TO каталеций oov @УЕЛЕТ. 

?5 «oi арф то слёрра Moo xoi Ари. Kai то xot&Aowrov Adapo. Dinter takes 
atpw onéppa here and in 48:14 to signify “raise up seed,” but this meaning is 
highly improbable in these contexts. Nowhere in Isaiah LXX is the phrase used 
for the preservation of Israel's “seed” (1980:347-48). Note that on£pna is parallel 
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Because I loved you I accomplished your will against Babylon to destroy 
the seed of the Chaldeans (48:14). 


The seed of those who rebelled has perished (33:2).7* 


The idea that the preservation of “sced” guarantees a nation's con- 
tinued survival and future growth continues to have widespread cur- 
rency in the Second Temple Period. Once again, representative 
examples will suffice to make the point: 


For even in the beginning, when arrogant giants were perishing, the 
hope of the world took refuge on a raft, and guided by your hand 
left to the world the seed of a new generation (Wis 14:6 nRsv).?” 


But in all of them [i.e., previous epochs] he raised up for himself those 
called by name in order to leave survivors for the land and to fill the 
face of the world with their seed (CD-A 2.11-12).?? 


God's mercy in preserving Israel's seed even in the midst of judg- 
ment attests to his unswerving commitment to the covenant he made 
with his people. In 1 Esdras 8, Ezra acknowledges that God would 
have been fully justified in blotting out Israel completely. Because of 
God's faithfulness to his promises, however, God has disciplined 
Israel, not by uprooting the plant altogether, but by drastically prun- 
ing it down to the root. The fact that a "root" and "seed" and 
“name” have been left to Israel is a sign of grace that keeps alive 
the hope of their survival and future multiplication in the land: 


"Were you not angry enough with us to destroy us without leaving a 
root or seed or name? O Lord of Israel, you are faithful; for we are 
left as a root to this day” (1 Esdras 8:88-89 nrsv [8:85-86 LXX].?' 





to “remnant” in this (kataAoınov) and the preceding two examples (kat&Aeuuua). 
Like “seed,” a “remnant” is a guarantee of a nation’s future (cf. Isaiah 6:12 LXX, 
“those left will multiply in the land”: ot katadeıydevtes nAnBovOjoovtar dal тїс YAS). 

227 gyondv сє enoinoa то ӨёАли@& cov eni BußvAöve tod &por спёрра ХоАбоїоу. 

228 gvevnOn tò onépua t&v блеобутем eig &nóAeav. 

229 Kal Apxfis yàp &moAAvuévev bxepno&vov yvyávtov N EAnig tod кӧсџоо Eni 
oxedias Katayvdyodca &néAuev aidvi слёрџа yevéoews tfj of} кођерутдєїсо yepi 
(Wis 14:6). 

130 SEN Pan "B" кошо yao neos te |902 CD "wp 12 opr Doom 

5! oun фрүісӨпс fpiv &áxoAécat fuüc čas tod ph Kotodmeiv pilav кой onépua 
xoi буора fjv; корте tod lopanA, Атос e: xoteAetQÜnuev yàp pita Ev тї 
сўрероу. That preservation of "seed" ensures the future growth of a nation is, as 
we have seen, attested also by the fact that the destruction of "seed" signifies the 
ultimate act of divine judgment, the complete annihilation of a people. This use of 
the seed metaphor is found in Second Temple writings as well. See, for example, 
Pss. Sol. 17:7, 9; Jub. 16:9; 21:22 (cf. 4QJub' [40219] 2.2627; 4QJub' [4022 1| 
frg. 1, lines 3—4); fub. 24:30—32; 35:14; 36:9; 1 En. 22:7; T. Sim. 6:3. 
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Similarly, the prayer in 4QWords of the Luminanes* (40504) Des 1-2 
5.6-14 attributes the preservation of Jacob’s seed to God's covenant 
faithfulness:?? 


€... In spite of all this [Israel's sin and exile] you did not despise "the 
seed of Jacob and you did not abhor Israel *so as to destroy them 
and break your covenant with them. ?For you alone are the living 
God and there is none beside you. You remembered your covenant 
‘by bringing us out [of captivity] in the sight of the nations and not 
abandoning us 'among the nations. You showed favor to your peo- 
ple Israel in all ?the lands to which you had scattered them so that 
they would return "to their senses and turn back to you and heed 
your voice, "just as you had commanded by the hand of Moses, your 
servant.?? 


When Paul appropriates Isaiah's oracle, then, it is with full knowl- 
edge of this widely used metaphor of “seed” as the pledge of a future 
for Israel.?* What is potentially scandalous in Paul's appeal to Isaiah 
1:9 is his claim that it is none other than he and his fellow Jewish 
believers (^us, whom God has called . . . from among the Jews," 9:24) 
who are the seed of Israel preserved by God. It must be insisted, 
however, that Paul docs not thereby exclude the rest of Israel from 
God's mercy.” Rather, in light of the connotations of “seed” so 


232 "This text is a portion of the Friday prayer, whose theme is the Lord's covenant 
faithfulness to Israel and his consequent commitment to deliver them (cf. the ref- 
erence to the Lord in the benediction [frgs. 1-2 7.2], *who delivers us from every 
distress” [ms Mn gn 708]. The most extensive work on this text has been 
done by Esther G. Chazon (1992, 1997, and Forthcoming). See also Falk 1997:59- 
94, esp. p. 67. 

233 пого an? 671252 89870“ ns пор Үл mpi yaa nnowo wb ЛАТ oC, 5 

pru zu mem TUM 19 pu mom попот pw 12955 ^n 58 PAnR ^2 DD 
пор anm Wes mxow[n] ? 2:53 De: пооо пк nnm oma "naw to 

полар mom a np" wow [5] "поро rov ms m5 пош? ow 8 2072 
Note that lines 6-11 allude to the curse of exile and subsequent deliverance promised 
in Leviticus 26:44—45, while lines 11-14 appropriate the language of Deuteronomy 
30:1-2 with its assurance that God will gather repentant Israel from the ends of 
the earth. God's past faithfulness to deliver his people from exile becomes the foun- 
dation for the present community's hope for forgiveness and restoration. God has 
poured his holy spirit on them (15) so that they too will seek God in their distress 
(16-17). 

*4 [n this light, the (metaleptically suppressed) connection between олёрџо in 
Romans 9:29 (Isa 1:9) and ozepó in Hosea 2:23a LXX (“I will sow her for myself 
in the land"; cf. Hos 2:23b in Rom 9:25) becomes highly suggestive, for it places 
God's preservation of Israel's seed in the context of covenant renewal. 

> Compare Paul's carefully nuanced discussion of Abraham's “seed” in Romans 
4. While claiming that the promise of "seed" envisions the inclusion of “many 
nations? in Abraham's family—not only Jacob's descendants (4:16, 18)—Paul is at 
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evident in Isaiah and so widely diffused in Second Temple litera- 
ture, it is clear that Paul's reference to the “seed” in Romans 9:29 
carries with it the germ of his conclusion in 11:26 that God will 
certainly redeem “all Israel.” On the way to this conclusion, Paul 
will point to himself—ex спёриолос 'ABpaóu (Rom 11:1)—as proof 
that God has not abandoned Israel and that more will be saved. 

These two Isaianic prophecies of remnant (Isa 10:22-23) and seed 
(Isa 1:9) function together in Romans 9:27-29 not only to evoke the 
severe judgment of God on wayward Israel, but also to foreshadow 
God's ultimate restoration of his people.’ Israel's present tragedy 
by no means fades from view (see Rom 9:30ff.), but through these 
quotations Paul insists that because God has in the present time pre- 
served a remnant and seed, Israel's hope of restoration remains very 
much alive. The “remnant” spoken of by Isaiah does not refer to 
barren survivors destined to die off one by one (like Fenimore Cooper’s 
Chingachgook and Uncas) but to seed that will germinate, sprout, 
and blossom into a renewed Israel." Because God remains faithful 
to his covenant with Israel, а remnant—and, ultimately, “all Israel’”— 
will be saved.?? 


pains not to exclude Israel from the referent of "seed." Significantly, Abraham is 
the “father of the circumcision," even as Paul insists that circumcision alone is not 
enough; "seed" refers to "those who are not only of the circumcision but who also 
follow in the footsteps of the faith of our father Abraham, which he had while still 
uncircumcised" (4:12). 

236 So Meeks rightly observes: 

In light of this further development [i.e., Paul's quotation of Isa 1:9], then, we 
see that we would have been wrong to read “only a remnant” in v. 27— not 
because the negative judgment implied by the "only" is absent from the Isaiah 
passages as Paul reads them, but because the "only" would foreclose the other 
side of the prophet's word, the promise that Paul also hears there (1990:113). 

237 Note the confluence of the language of “remnant” and of “seed” in Isaiah 
37:31-32 (parallel to 4 Кейт» 19:30-31): 

Those who remain in Judea will take root below and produce seed above, for 
those who remain will go forth from Jerusalem, and those who are delivered 
[will go forth] from Mount Zion—the zeal of the Lord Sabaoth will do this. 
Kai ёсоутол oi Katakekeınnevor & TH Iovdaia фойсотот pilav калю xoi 
romoovan олёрра буо. бта ZE lepovoaAnu &&eAeócovtot ot котаАєАєтинёуо! 
xoi oi owLönevor AE броос Lvov: ó СДЛос коріоо cooo8 тосе: тото. 

28 On this reading, it is clear that although there is a clear progression of ideas 
in Pauls argument, there is no strong disjunction of thought between Romans 9 
and Romans 11. Paul does not, as is often alleged, suddenly reject his remnant 
theory in Romans 11 (despite all the arguments he has advanced up to this point) 
in order to allow for the salvation of all of Israel. Although ample room must be 
left for Paul to be unsystematic and even self-contradictory (that is, to be human), 
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In Romans 9:25-29, Paul has marshalled an impressive pair of wit- 
nesses for his claim that God has called Gentiles as well as Jews as 
vessels in which to pour out his mercy and display his glory through- 
out the world (9:24). The texts he selects from Hosea and Isaiah 
share important terminological connections. Just as significant, how- 
ever, are the wider conceptual correspondences among these oracles. 
All three of the quotations Paul adduces speak of the restoration of 
Israel after a period of apostasy and consequent divine judgment. 
While Paul hyper-extends promises of redemption and restoration 
for Israel so that they now encompass Gentiles, he does not thereby 
exclude Israel from the scope of these oracles. On the contrary, 
through appropriating these prophetic promises of restoration after 
judgment for his own situation, Paul locates contemporary Israel in 
the same position as Isaiah’s audience, between desolation and hope. 
In the present time, Israel suffers under the wrath of God and des- 
perately needs to hear the message of reconciliation and release pro- 
claimed by Isaiah ` and now by Paul himself. 

Before Paul can develop further how his gospel is good news for 
Israel (cf. Rom 1:16-17), however, he must explain where Israel has 
gone wrong. Significantly, Isaiah will play a pivotal role in the devel- 
opment of this stage of his argument as well. 


there is no particular virtue to be found in readings that overemphasize the unsys- 
tematic character of his thought at the expense of attending as closely as possible 
to the logic (foreign though it may seem to us) of his actual argument in these 
chapters. Käsemann’s hermeneutic of charity (1980:viii) is instructive: 
Until I have proof to the contrary, I proceed on the assumption that the text 
has a central concern and a remarkable inner logic that may no longer be 
entirely comprehensible to us. 


CHAPTER THREE 


“A DISOBEDIENT AND CONTRARY PEOPLE” 
ISAIAH IN ROMANS 9:30-10:21 


Not all have believed the gospel, just 
as Isaiah says: “Lord, who has believed 
our message?" 


Romans 10:16 


THE CONTINUING INFLUENCE OF IsarAH 1:9 


In Romans 9:30-10:21, Paul traces the etiology of Israel’s failure to 
embrace the gospel.' The apostle's segue from Isaiah's proclamation 
of hope for the remnant/seed of Israel (Rom 9:27-29, citing Isa 
10:22-23; Isa 1:9) to an analysis of Israel's present disobedience (Rom 
9:30) replicates the rhetorical move found in Isaiah 1:9-10. Despite 
the glimmer of hope offered in Isaiah 1:9, in the very next verse 
the prophet abruptly renews his fierce indictment of God's unfaith- 
ful people. Although Isaiah has stopped short of equating Zion's fate 
with that of Sodom and Gomorrah (1:9), he immediately reemploys 
the analogy in a shocking address to his audience: *Hear the word 
of the Lord, you rulers of Sodom... you people of Gomorrah” 
(1:10). His call to “give heed to the law of God" (vöuog дєо®) implies 
that they have missed the point of the Law. Their sacrifices, their 
holy days—even their prayers—are in vain, because of their wicked 
and unjust practices (1:11-17). 

Like Isaiah, Paul claims that Israel has wrongly understood the 
purpose or тёЛос of the Law.’ Despite Israel's strenuous pursuit of the 
Law, their efforts have been in vain, for they have failed to recognize 


! As elsewhere in Romans, a rhetorical question (“What then shall we say?”) sig- 
nals a turn in the argument (3:1, 3b, 5c, 9, 27a, 31; 4:1, 9; 6:1, 15; 7:7, 13; 8:31; 
9:14, 19, 30; 10:18-19; 11:1, 7, 11, 19; cf. Boers 1981). 

? Many of Paul's quotations and allusions invoke the important Isaianic themes 
of hearing, seeing, and understanding, either explicitly or implicitly through the 
device of intertextual echo. The key text, of course, is Isaiah 6:9-10, from which 
numerous passages throughout Isaiah take their bearings. See Clements 1985:101-104; 
Williamson 1994:30-56, esp. 46-51; Rendtorff 1989. 
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that the t&Xog of the Law— God's righteousness—is Christ, and that 
this righteousness is available to all solely on the basis of лісту (10:4). 
Central to Paul's account of how Israel has missed the téAog of the 
Law (while Gentile outsiders have attained it) is a scriptural cita- 
tion (Rom 9:33) woven out of strands culled from Isaiah 28:16 and 
Isaiah 8:14. 


STUMBLING IN Mip-Race: Romans 9:30-10:4 


Before examining this citation more closely, however, it is necessary 
to consider briefly the larger argument Paul is constructing in Romans 
9:30-10:4. Although this section of Romans is fraught with exegetical 
stumbling-stones, as it were, I will forge ahead and offer a reading 
of these verses that will provide a context sufficient for understand- 
ing Paul’s quotations of Isaiah, without allowing the many other 
problems crying out for attention in this passage to impede our 
progress unduly. The test of my interpretation will be its ability to 
provide a coherent reading of Paul’s argument in this section as a 
whole. 

The key to understanding Paul’s intricate and compact argument 
is found in the complex interplay among several important terms— 
dixaioobvn, vönog, niotis—within the overarching context of his 
extended metaphor of а footrace.* All three terms finish the contest 
together in Romans 10:4, and (perhaps surprisingly for those who 
cannot ignore Luther’s vociferous cheering on the sidelines) they all 
end up on the winning team, thanks to the crucial addition of the 
star athlete and MVP, Xptotdéc. To understand how Paul pulls off 
this theological (not to say metaphorical) tour de force requires that 
we track closely the numerous twists and turns in his reasoning, pay- 
ing particular attention to the role played by the citation from Isaiah 
that anchors his entire argument. 

The language of “righteousness” (Sıkarosóvn) appears for the first 
time in Romans 9 in 9:30, but the concept has not been far from 
the surface in Paul’s previous discussion of how God has called out 
a people for himself from among both Jews and Gentiles. The term 


3 Athletic imagery is a favorite item in Paul's rhetorical repertoire (see the sim- 
ilar collection of terms in Phil 3:12-16). See further Pfitzner 1967. On the race 
metaphor in Romans 9-11, see the insightful discussion in Stowers 1994:303-306; 
312-16. 
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“righteousness” is best understood within the larger story Paul tells 
about Israel’s God, who has committed himself not only to save 
Israel from their enemies, but also to incorporate Gentiles into his 
people. For Paul, the бк word group belongs to the same broad 
semantic field as other terms for deliverance/salvation that have been 
prominent in 9:1-29: é&yandw (9:13, 25 [2x]; ege (9:15 [2x], 16; 
cf. v. 23); koAéo (9:7, 12, 24, 25, 26); офбо (9:27). God's “right- 
eousness" refers to God's power and faithfulness to deliver and vin- 
dicate his people.” With reference to human beings, “righteousness” 
becomes one of several terms used by Paul to describe the rela- 
tionship with God that results from being redeemed and incorpo- 
rated into God's people (“being righteoused," буколо®нол).° 

Paul's compact phrase, “Gentiles... have obtained righteousness” 
(9:30), encapsulates the point made more poetically by Hosea: Some 
Gentiles have been called by God, welcomed as his beloved people, 
adopted as “sons” (Romans 9:24-26). The shocking—even scan- 
dalous—nature of what God has done for these Gentiles is exposed 
by Paul’s admission that they were “not pursuing righteousness.” In 
Paul’s bizarre version of “The Tortoise and the Hare,” the Gentiles 
who have beaten Israel across the finish line were not even running 
in the race to begin with” 


* See p. 44 n. 5. 

* Cf. Romans 1:16-17. Although Käsemann was wrong about “the righteousness 
of God" being a technical term of “apocalyptic” (see Matlock 1996), it is an extremely 
important concept found frequently in the Psalms and Isaiah, as well as in Jewish 
literature outside the NT. While Käsemann’s notion of God's righteousness as Aeilset- 
zende Macht captures a crucial dimension of the concept, his explication of it pri- 
marily in cosmic terms does not take sufficient account of the particularity of God's 
covenant with Israel in Paul's thought. 

ê For the term, “to righteous,” and the significance of the passive voice for Paul's 
usage of the word as a “transfer term," see Sanders 1977:544-45. The position 
adopted here attempts to set Sanders's insight concerning Paul's use of the ık- 
word group as "transfer" terminology more explicitly within a covenantal context, 
so as to highlight the continuity for Paul between what God has done for Jew and 
Gentile in Christ and God's promises to Israel (yet without underplaying Paul's 
sense of the radical newness of what God has done in Christ). It may be that my 
account of “righteousness” in Paul's thought owes more to Romans, while Sanders's 
is more indebted to Galatians. Although it would be interesting to see to what 
degree my understanding of “righteousness” might illuminate Paul's argument in 
Galatians, such an investigation would require another monograph in itself. 

? For бюжю in the context of a footrace, see Phil 3:12, 14. For котолорВбуо 
used of attaining the thing one is pursuing, see Phil 3:12, 13; Sir 11:10; in a mil- 
itary context, see Gen 31:23; Exod 15:9; Deut 19:6; 4 Kgdms 25:5. Sirach 27:8 
voices one of the foundational axioms of wisdom literature, that the one who pur- 
sues what is right will attain it: ёбу diaxys tò дікопоу xataAfyn кой évdvon adto 
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In describing the Gentiles as “those not pursuing righteousness,” 
Paul takes up a description of Israel employed by Isaiah, ot d1a@Kov- 
tec tò бїколоу (Isa 51:1), and turns it on its head. In keeping with 
his hermeneutic of finding Gentiles in negative descriptions of those 
outside God's people,® Paul here creates a negative description of 
his own and finds this one, like the others, reversed by God's act 
of deliverance in Christ. Significantly, Paul immediately clarifies the 
nature of the righteousness Gentiles have obtained: it is righteous- 
ness ёк лістєос. This qualification will prove vital to Paul's expla- 
nation of why Israel has failed so far to finish the гасе. 

While Paul thus coopts and reverses an Isaianic characterization 
of God's people to speak of Gentiles, he also employs the same 
phrase in its positive form to talk about Israel. Here too, however, 
he has made a crucial alteration to Isaiah’s words. As a result, Israel 
is now depicted as zealously pursuing, not біколосоут, but уброс 
блколостутс (9:31). The translation of this phrase is difficult, but in 
context it should probably be understood as “the Law that leads to 
righteousness."'? That is, vógog refers here not to a general princi- 


бс noófjpn Só&nc. Paul's formulation here completely reverses such expectations. 
Wilk's suggestion (1998:316-17) that in Romans 9:30 Paul alludes to Isaiah 59:9 
(81x то®то @лёстт| ў крїсїс йл’ аотбу кой Od ий kata Br otov ёіколосоуп) appears 
unlikely, especially since in Isaiah 59:9 it is 6uxotocóvn who is pictured pursuing 
wayward Israel (59:7-8). An allusion to Isaiah 51:1 (see below) and the metaphor 
of a footrace would be sufficient to explain Paul's choice of words in Romans 
9:30-31 without recourse to Isaiah 59:9. 

8 See p. 83. 

? Although Paul constructs a binary opposition of Jews versus Gentiles, he has 
just argued from Isaiah 10:22-23 and Isaiah 1:9 that even now God has called 
some “from among the Jews" as "vessels of mercy" (Rom 9:24-29). Note Paul's 
parallel formulation in Romans 11:7, where his statement that Israel has failed to 
obtain righteousness receives the important qualification that “the remnant accord- 
ing to the election of grace" has experienced the deliverance promised by God. 
Heaviest on Paul's mind in Romans 9-11 are the questions unbelieving Israel raises 
for his gospel; hence, he often falls back into language that suggests a Jew/Gentile 
dichotomy, even though elsewhere he clearly states that some within Israel have 
already attained righteousness in Christ. E. P. Sanders suggests to me that this is 
an example of Paul's “general tendency to use bi-polar language in a situation that 
requires three terms" (private correspondence). 

Ю Cf. Romans 7:10: ў evroAn n eig бойу. So Cranfield 1979:507-508 (see also 
Cranfield 19752); Käsemann 1980:277; Rhyne 1981:98-102, 1985. My reading of 
the syntax is basically the same as Cranfield's (1979:507-510), though we disagree 
about the meaning of Paul's critique. Where Cranfield finds an attack on the legal- 
istic observance of the Law (cf. Cranfield 1964), E. P. Sanders and others have 
more plausibly located Paul's concern with “works” in the exclusiveness of Jewish 
covenant markers such as Sabbath, dietary laws, and circumcision (1983:38). I will 
argue that Romans 9:31 must be viewed from the perspective of Romans 10:4. 
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ple, but to the Jewish Law, and it is this Law that Paul claims leads 
to righteousness.'' 

Although it initially appears as though Paul is setting up a con- 
trast between two kinds of righteousness, блколостут ёк níoteoc and 
vönog бкодосоутс,!? in order to drive a wedge between Law and 
"righteousness from faith," his argument takes a surprising turn in 
the second half of v. 31. Paul claims that in running after the убнос 
блколосбфупс, Israel failed to “catch up with"—not righteousness, as 
one might expect—but the Law (vöuog) itself.'? As it stands, not only 
has Israel not attained the goal of righteousness, they have not yet 


Paul maintains that pursuing the Law "as if from works" has led Israel astray 
because he is convinced that the righteousness to which the Law leads is the right- 
eousness that is available through Christ for all who believe. Though Sanders rightly 
dismisses the idea that Paul is concerned with “legalism,” he is only partially cor- 
rect in saying, "Israel's failure is not that they do not obey the law in the correct 
way, but that they do not have faith in Christ" (1983:37). Paul's point is precisely 
that the correct way to obey the law is to have faith in Christ! As far as I can 
ascertain, the particular collocation, vönog бїъколос®ут\с, occurs elsewhere in Second 
Temple Jewish literature only in 4OpIsa* [40165] frgs. 1-2 line 3 (probably a com- 
ment on Isa 40:11 [so Horgan 1979:134]) and in Wisdom 2:11. The former 
text ([PT]sr rmn DR 723) is too fragmentary to be of use, particularly since it is 
not possible to tell from the context whether ПУП means “teaching” or, more 
specifically, “the [Mosaic] Law." In Wisdom 2:11, the sense of the sentence seems 
to be that “might makes right" (Eotw бё ђибу h toxoc vönog тўс 6uxotocóvnc, TO yàp 
бобеуёс Gypnotov ёАёүуєтол), and vönog has here the broader meaning, “principle, 
rule.” While Paul's phraseology is close to that of Wisdom, the context of his argu- 
ment suggests that the terms vópog and бколоступ in Romans 9:30-10:4 carry 
significantly different connotations than they do in Wisdom 2. Consequently, I will 
not pursue any further the question of an allusion to Wisdom 2:11 here. 

I! This reading of Romans 9:30-10:4 stands in obvious tension with statements 
Paul makes elsewhere about the Law, most notably in Galatians 2:21 (od« ófexà 
thy xapıv tod Oeod: ei үйр Sià vóuov Owoiocóvn, бро Xpiotóg бюрейм ånéðavev). It 
is, however, closer in thought to Romans 7:10-13. Much confusion has resulted 
from attempting to harmonize too quickly Paul's argument in Romans 9:30-10:4 
with these other passages. It is not necessary to view Paul's statements about the 
Law as completely inconsistent and self-contradictory to appreciate the influence of 
the particular situation he is addressing on the manner in which he frames the issue 
of the relationship of Law to faith and righteousness. I will confine my attention 
to the present passage rather than attempting to pursue here the general problem 
of Paul's relationship to the Law. 

? This is clearly Paul's intent in Philippians 3:5-11, where he sets 7 8uxotooóvn 
h Ev vön@/h £u длколос%ут f| ёк vónou over against fj d1& n(oteoc Xpıorod 
[блкодосфуп]/Й ёк Oeod блколосфут eni тӯ rioter (on the relationship of this passage 
to Rom. 10:5-6, see pp. 158-59 n. 122). 

3 The variant, vönov бїколос®ут\с [R? Е ¥ 1881 M lat sy], removes the difficult 
turn taken by Paul, but also effectively destroys his argument (as does P. Schmiedel’s 
conjectural emendation, ӧіколосоуту). The reading vópov is clearly the better- 
attested—and more difficult—reading. 
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caught up with the very Law that would lead them to the goal. It 
is crucial to note that Paul does not criticize Israel for pursuing the 
Law (it is, as he has just said, the “Law that leads to righteousness”). 
Neither does he indicate that the “righteousness” to which the Law 
leads is any different from the righteousness already obtained by the 
Gentiles, although he does not quite say yet that the Law leads to 
“righteousness from faith."* What zs clear at this point in Paul's 
argument is that if Israel had been able to overtake the Law that 
they were pursuing, they would have gone on to obtain righteous- 
ness as well. In contrast to the Gentiles, who were not in the game 
at all, Israel has been running the right race.’ 

Why then has Israel, though pursuing the *Law that leads to right- 
eousness," been unable to overtake the Law? Paul answers, *because 
not from faith, but as if from works (Ott ook ёк miotems GAA’ ws ЕЁ 
épywv). They stumbled over the stumbling stone...” (9:32). Unfor- 
tunately, Paul’s elliptical style in 9:32 poses quite an obstacle of its 
own to interpreters. The context requires us to supply to the бт 
clause something along the lines of, ТороћА ¿ioke vóuov ówoioobvnc 
оок ёк лістєос.... As a result, “not from faith...” describes their 
manner of pursuing the Law rather than characterizing the nature 
of the Law itself.'^ The Law, according to Paul, is rightly pursued 
ёк miotews. Israel, however, has been running as if it could be obtained 
eCépywv.’” As a result, right in the middle of the race they have run 
smack into “the stone of stumbling” placed on the track by God 
himself—a stone that can only be avoided by A miotebov ёл’ adt@ 
(Romans 9:32-33). 

Just what Paul means by pursuing the Law “from faith” rather 
than “as if from works” is, not surprisingly, the subject of heated 
debate. While a full answer to this question is bound up with numer- 
ous other decisions that have to be made about “faith” and “works” 
in Romans and in Paul’s thought generally, the immediate context 


1t See my discussion of Romans 10:4-13 below, рр. 157-70. 

5 Paul's race metaphor stays alive well into chapter 11 (see Rom 11:11-12). 

5 Rightly, Cranfield (1979:509). Paul's statement in Galatians 3:12, “the Law is 
not ёк niotews,” is set in the context of a quite different argument (contra T. D. 
Gordon 1992). 

7 The importance of the particle @с (as if) should not be overlooked. By means 
of ё, Paul differentiates between what Israel (mistakenly) thinks and the way Paul 
claims things actually are (so Barrett 1957:193, Cranfield 1979:510, Sanday and 
Headlam 1902:280). Again, the problem is not pursuing the Law, but pursuing it 
in the wrong manner. 
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deserves the closest scrutiny in any attempt to understand these 
phrases as Paul employs them in this argument. In particular, Paul's 
second diagnosis of Israel's plight in 10:1-3 should be understood 
as filling out the abbreviated narrative of 9:31-33.18 

In Romans 10:1, Paul reiterates his intense desire and prayer that 
Israel experience salvation. “Salvation” (owtnpia) here reprises the 
theme of “righteousness” from 9:30—31. In addition, the phrase eig 
страх anticipates its counterpart in 10:4, eig д1колосоуту. This 
further confirms the interpretation that “righteousness” language in 
Paul refers to God's power and faithfulness to save his people and 
to the consequences of that act of deliverance.'? Romans 10:4 makes 
it clear that this righteousness is available “to all who believe (niotebo),” 
echoing Paul's earlier phrase, “righteousness from faith (ёк тїотєөс)” 
(9:30). 

Although Israel's “zeal for God” is real, it is “not according to 
knowlege” (ob кол” żniyvoow).® They “do not understand (&yvoodvtes)”! 
the righteousness of God” and seek instead to establish “their own 
righteousness.” As a result, Israel “has not submitted (oby оплетбуп- 
cav) to God's righteousness.””” The juxtaposition of Romans 9:30-33 
with 10:1—4 makes it clear that Israel has been attempting to estab- 
lish “their own righteousness” precisely by pursuing the Law as if it 
were 26 £pyov. In contrast, *God's righteousness,” the “righteousness 
ёк niotewg,” has been revealed to be none other than Christ, the 
тёАос to which the Law, pursued ёк лістєос̧, has been leading all 
the time (10:4). 


'® I find the arguments of Lambrecht (1999) for a major break between Romans 
9:33 and 10:1 to be unconvincing. 

1 See p. 44 n. 5. On the parallel use of “salvation” and “righteousness” in 
Romans 9-10, see further pp. 161, 168. 

? Aageson (1983:239-40) notes the verbal link with Romans 1:28, where the 
Gentiles are portrayed as refusing to acknowledge God (оок ёбокшасам tov Den 
Éxew Ev énvyvóoe). On £riyvaoız in Paul as entailing obedience, see Bultmann 
1964:707-708; cf. Sullivan 1963. 

*! "Ayvoéw has a range of meanings from “not know" to “not understand" to 
"disregard." The second seems preferable here in light of the preceding “not accord- 
ing to knowledge," although something closer to the third sense is suggested by 
Paul's later denial that Israel has not “heard” or “known” and by his subsequent 
appeal to Isaiah, who calls Israel Хафс бла у koi dvtiAéyov (Rom 10:19-21). 

? Note the striking parallel to this statement in Romans 8:7 that "the mind of 
the flesh" does not submit to “the Law of God" (incidentally, the only other time 
submission to God is mentioned in Romans): бїтї тб фрбупно тїс саркос loo 
eig ебу, tQ yàp vóu% tod Oeod ody drotdoceran, o06£ yàp Sbvatat. This parallel 
suggests that Paul identifies ў tod Beod блколосфупс with the vópog ӧлколосоутс̧ 
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My focus on Paul's reading of Isaiah will help to expose the logic 
underlying Paul's contention that Israel has pursued the Law £5 £pyov 
because of their ignorance of, and indeed outright resistance to, "the 
righteousness of God." Paul explicitly anchors his play-by-play analy- 
sis of Israel's misstep to a citation of scripture drawn from Isaiah 
28:16/8:14. The most obvious connection between the passage Paul 
cites and Romans 9:30ff. is the catchword moteo.” Yet given the 
evidence adduced thus far for Paul's sensitivity to the wider settings 
of many of his scriptural citations, it is reasonable to hope that a 
closer look at Isaiah 26:18/8:14 and their contexts may elucidate 
more precisely Paul's critique of Israel, including what he means by 
ёк лістєос, &5 ёруфу, and “the righteousness of God." 


Isaiah. 28:16/ 8:14 т Romans 9:33: The Text 


Paul’s introduction (9:32b-33a) modifies a phrase borrowed from the 
quotation, rpoo&koyav tà Aldo tod лроскориотос. By anticipating the 
wording of his citation, Paul guides the reader toward its proper 
interpretation.” From the outset, Israel is linked with those who 
stumble over the stone and, correspondingly, set in opposition to 
those who “believe/trust in it” (0 rıotebwv ёл’ abt). Curiously, Paul 
does not go on to identify the “stone” explicitly. In the absence of 
a clear christological interpretation of the citation at this point in 
Paul's argument (as is found, for example in 1 Peter 2:4-8), it is all 


(the law rightly pursued ёк niotewg) and sets both over against Israel's “own 
righteousness.” 

3 The notion of stumbling also fits well with the larger “race” metaphor Paul 
constructs. One wonders whether the metaphor suggested the quotation to Paul, or 
vice versa. 

+ Paul does not name Isaiah as the source of this quotation, employing instead 
one of his usual introductory formulas, коӨфс yeypanıcı (Rom 1.17; 2.24; 3.4, 10; 
4.17; 8.36; 9.13, 33; 10.15; 11.8, 26; 15.3, 9, 21; 1 Cor 1.31; 2.9; 2 Cor 8.15; 9.9; 
cf. yeypantaı: Rom 12.19; 14.11; 1 Cor 1.19; 3.19; 9.9; 10.7; 14.21; 15.45; Gal 
3.10, 13; 4.22, 27). This formula effectively substitutes for Isaiah’s, “Thus says the 
Lord.” Fitzmyer (1960-61:8-9) notes that this formula is found in the LXX (e.g., 
4 Kgdms 14:6; Dan 9:13 0°) and that it corresponds to the formula 21ND “WNI 
found in the Dead Sea Scrolls (8-9). On quotation formulas in the Qumran pesharim, 
see further Elledge 2001; see also Bernstein 1994; Metzger 1951. One cannot argue 
from silence that Paul did not know (or care that his readers knew) the source of 
this quotation, for Paul rarely provides a reference more specific than “it is writ- 
ten.” However, we should pay all the more attention to the rhetorical effect cre- 
ated by the instances in which Paul does name Isaiah or another figure as the 
speaker of the words he quotes. See p. 78 n. 110. 
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the more important to inquire how the identity and role of the 
"stone" within the book of Isaiah may have influenced Paul's choice 
of texts here. 

My first task is to address the question of the source of Paul's 
citation and to suggest why he conflated these particular texts in this 
manner. Paul's composite citation takes an A-B-A form, with a por- 
tion of 8:14 spliced into the middle of 28:16. The most obvious 
cause for this conflation appears to be the word Aidog shared by the 
two texts. In effect, Paul's juxtaposition of the two passages allows 
8:14 to define the nature of the stone spoken of in 28:16. This 
identification of the stone in 28:16 with that in 8:14 appears else- 
where in early Christian exegesis. In fact, there is good evidence to 
suggest that this interpretive move had already been made by the 
author or editor of Isaiah 28 and then further developed by the 
translator of the LXX.” Before considering the possibility of Paul's 
indebtedness to previous interpreters, however, I will focus on the 
formal aspects of the citation itself. 

The form of text that Paul cites in Romans 9:33 and the extent 
of his own authorial adaptations are complex and highly contro- 
verted questions, particularly when one entertains the possibility of 
a pre-Pauline origin for this composite citation (whether in Hebrew 
or in a Greek version other than LXX). Careful attention to the 
details of the quotation itself reveals clearly the numerous difficulties 
and uncertainties involved in reconstructing Paul's Vorlage? By pur- 
suing a close analysis of these questions, however, I will be able to 
offer a far more nuanced account of Paul's multi-layered relation- 
ship to the text of Isaiah. 


5 The critical consensus that Isaiah 28-33 derives from the same general time 
period as Isaiah 1-12 is based in part on the numerous connections between the 
two sections of the book in vocabulary, in thought, and even in structure (see Seitz 
1993:204—207). These connections—though not the critical hypotheses they have 
engendered in the modern period—would have been obvious to ancient read- 
ers/memorizers of Isaiah as well. 

% See the extended discussions in Lindars 1961:169-86; Snodgrass 1977-78; 
Black 1971-72:11-14. 
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Figure 3.1: Isaiah 28:16 LXX and Isaiah 8:14a LXX in Romans 9:33 


Key: single underline agreement between Rom 9:33 and Isa 28:16 
double underline agreement between Rom 9:33 and Isa 8:14a 





italic agreement among all three columns 
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Evrinov Kal 0088 doc 
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Isa 28:16 MT: MIB MD JOS JAS [тїш Tor сил mm TR mas DO 125 
um 2 ron Ton Ton пр" 
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The text of Isaiah 28:16a cited in Romans 9:33 agrees once with 
MT against LXX in reading év Xov (MT: 1782; LXX, eig tà OeuéAio 
Улоу). The initial verb тїӨтнї differs from LXX (yò éufoA@) with 


regard to use/non-use of the independent pronoun,” lexical choice,?? 


and verb tense? An additional minor variation between Romans 


27 Hebrew texts read "3. At this point, the LXX is closer to the Hebrew from 
the standpoint of literal representation of each feature of the original. 

8 [n the LXX, tißnpı never translates the Hebrew root 70". 

29 The present tense might reflect either the use of a variant Hebrew text or a 
different vocalization of the consonants found in MT (cf. Lim 1997a:148-49). 1OIsa* 
(70%) and 1ОГа? (707) have participles, while MT’s perfect (19°) could also be 
vocalized as a participle (70°). Such a Vorlage (or variant pointing of 70”) is sug- 
gested by a’ o 0, 160% yò дерЕМоу Улоу. Interestingly, the author of the Epistle 
of Barnabas employs пи in the introduction to his quotation of Isaiah 28:16 
(where, with LXX, he has £ußaAö), suggesting that he knew both text forms (Barn. 
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9:33 (od кололохоу@9йсетол) and Isaiah 28:16 LXX (oo un кололохоу@й) 
locates the former slightly closer to the Hebrew,” although this may 
be explained as merely an inner-Greek variant rather than an attempt 
at a more woodenly literal representation of the Hebrew.?' On the 
other hand, in the final clause of 28:16, Paul's version shares with 
LXX two elements lacking in MT: namely, the conjunction кої 
before 6 rıotebwv and the prepositional phrase, ёл abt.” In addi- 
tion, the common use of a form of kata1oybvm represents a significant 
agreement between Paul and LXX, particularly in light of the difficulty 
of the Hebrew idiom and the quite divergent translations found in 
the versions.? Of course, the composite citation in Romans stands 
apart from both MT and LXX in substituting the description of the 
stone found in Isaiah 8:14 for that belonging to Isaiah 28:16. 
Paul’s citation of Isaiah 8:14 in Romans 9:33 shares three impor- 
tant words with the LXX version: МӨоу (LXX, Aí0ov; cf. the form 
Aidov found in Isa 28:16 LXX); лроскорџотос (LXX, лрооконцоту); 
nétpav (LXX, лётрос). However, Paul's version also differs signifi- 
cantly from LXX. For LXX xtopati, the text found in Romans reads 
oxavdcAov.** Moreover, Paul's citation lacks several words uniformly 


6:2-3; see Harris 1916-20, 1:31; Bauckham 1988:311). There is no clear evidence 
that Pseudo-Barnabas knew Paul's letters (Paget 1994:207-14; Hvalvik 1996:34). 

? Romans 9:33 renders the single Hebrew negative with a single Greek nega- 
tive. Ob alone is employed by a’ о D. 

3! Both expressions are acceptable Greek. While the construction found in LXX 
is perhaps more emphatic, the sense of expectation attached to the future tense 
may have better suited Paul's eschatological framework. The reading of Western 
witnesses (D Е С) at Romans 9:33 (où un кололохоу@ 1) probably represents а sec- 
ondary harmonization with LXX. 

32 The prepositional phrase has the obelus in 88 and is omitted by several, prin- 
cipally Hexaplaric, witnesses. In all likelihood, this omission represents a secondary 
harmonization with MT. The variant лӧс in Romans 9:33 clearly arose by assim- 
ilation to Paul's citation of the verse in Romans 10:11 (cf. Metzger 1994:463). 

33 Isaiah LXX elsewhere translates ФП (hif) by éyyiCw (5:19) and by съубую 
(60:22). The translator may have solved the problem of the meaning of Ut” SD by 
drawing on the idiom OO: N^ found at 29:22, 45:17, 49:23, 50:7 (00 = aiexóvo), 
and at 54:4 (012 = котолсҳоуо). At Isa 28:16, o o 0' translate od onedaeı. In con- 
trast, the Peshitta reads, “he will not be afraid" (Мм «X, while Tg. has, more expan- 
sively, “when trouble comes, they will not be shaken (ПІТ №2 Щр} MAD). The 
antiquity of the Targum's rendering is supported indirectly by echoes of this por- 
tion of Isaiah 28:16 in ІОН“ and in 1QS: їйїп м (1OH* 14[6].27); vi mn mb 
ПОН“ 15[7].9); 17077 53, parallel to Wm 55 (105 8.7-8). 

# Elsewhere in Isaiah LXX, 51052 is translated by ox@Aov (57:14). An exami- 
nation of the Reider/Turner index reveals that Aquila regularly translates VoU 
with a form of ckavóoA- (Reider 1966:286). Apparent exceptions to this rule prob- 
ably result from misattribution of these readings to Aquila (p. 34, s.v. &oßeveiodan; 
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attested by the LXX textual tradition (but not by any Hebrew text).? 
Where the quotation in Romans 9:33 diverges grammatically from 
LXX, it agrees with MT and with the later Greck translations of 
Aquila, Symmachus and Theodotion. Romans 9:33 has кой where 
LXX reads o08é, and Paul's phrases Aifov лроскорџотос... лётрау 
oxavödAov render more exactly the Hebrew construct chains, 2871 
own mW... e 

The overall impression one derives from this mass of data is that 
Paul's citation depends on a Septuagint text that has been reworked 
at points to bring it closer to a Hebrew exemplar. Significantly, 
where Paul's quotation diverges from LXX Isaiah in 28:16b and in 
8:14, in all but one instance it does so in agreement with a Hebrew 
text" and/or with one of the later Greek translators? At the same 
time, it is not possible to make a strong case that any of the differences 
between Paul's citation and the LXX originated with Paul himself.?? 
This evidence strongly suggests that Paul used a manuscript. of the 
Septuagint that had already been revised toward a Hebrew form of 
the text. Curiously, however, the "distance" of this text from LXX 
varies within Paul's citation. Paul's text is furthest from LXX in its 
rendering of Isaiah 28:16a and Isaiah 8:14. Its proximity to LXX 
is greatest in Isaiah 28:16c, where Romans 9:33 shares with LXX — 
against all other witnesses—both the additional phrase, éx’ adt@, and 


р. 230, s.v. соутрІВесдол). In the LXX, oxávóoAov is found for 71955 in | Kgdms 
25:31; Ps 118:165. 

3 LXX ody Qc... 006 фс may be explained as loose equivalents for Hebrew 1 
and 5, called forth by the overall interpretation of the text pursued by the trans- 
lator (Ziegler 1934:95, following Fischer 1930:23, suggests that a reading JIN? М1, 
perhaps arising from dittography, could account for the interpretation of the LXX. 
Goshen-Gottstein 1995:31 doubts this account, apparently attributing the LXX read- 
ing to the translator’s interpretive freedom with the Vorlage). The words ovvavthoeoðe 
олтф lack any Hebrew counterparts and find no support in other Greek versions; 
their presence is clearly due to the LXX translator's interpretive activity. 

5% Cf. Aquila: кой eig АӨоу npookönnarog кой eig otepeov oxavü&Aov. The ver- 
sions с’ and D have the same grammatical structure: Kai eig МӨоу mpookdppatos 
Kai eig пётрау лтороатос (though a fragment of Eusebius cites o as reading eig 
nétpav oKavödkon). 

37 It does not seem possible to specify this as a revision toward a “proto-masoretic” 
text, since at no point in these verses does the Greek point to a reading that is 
distinctively characteristic of MT. 

38 See above regarding the tense of ti@npt; the phrase év Улоу; the construction 
УлӨоу проскбицолос ...; кой; the use of oxávóaAov. The omission of &y& in Paul's 
citation has no parallel in other witnesses. 

3 As is possible, for example, in the case of пас in Paul's re-citation of Isaiah 
28:16c in Romans 10:11, discussed below (cf. Stanley 1992b:123-25). 
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the use of котолоҳоуо as a lexical equivalent for Hebrew Op 2 It 
is difficult to explain the sole difference from LXX 1n the citation 
of 28:16 (the form of the verb оф кололохоу09йосетол) as an inten- 
tional revision toward a more literal rendering of the Hebrew. We 
are thus presented with the curious phenomenon of a single verse, 
Isaiah 28:16, whose latter half stands in close agreement with LXX 
while its former half —along with the bit of 8:14 joined to it—appears 
to have undergone a hebraizing revision. It may be that the revi- 
sion of LXX hypothesized here took place in a fairly haphazard 
manner," or that it proceeded according to some other principle 
than a desire for the closest possible conformity at every point with 
a Hebrew exemplar.” 


A Pre-Pauline Testimony? The Evidence of 1 Peter 


Significant agreements between the text cited in Romans 9:33 and 
the (un-conflated) quotation of these Isaianic passages in 1 Peter have 
led a number of scholars to the hypothesis that Paul draws his quo- 
tation from a pre-existing testimony-book or anthology of quota- 
tions.? Figure 3.2 lays out the texts of Romans 9:33 and 1 Peter 
2:6, 8 so that an exact comparison may be made between them. 
In place of the prophetic introduction found in Isaiah 28:16 LXX, 
"thus says the Lord," both Paul and the author of 1 Peter employ 
formulas signalling a quotation from scripture, although neither names 
the source as Isaiah.** At Isaiah 28:16a, Romans 9:33 and 1 Peter 
2:6 agree with one another exactly up to the word Aidov; they thus 
share in common the divergences from and agreements with LXX 
noted previously. At this point, however, where Paul's citation inserts 
phrases from Isaiah 8:14, 1 Peter continues to quote 28:16b. 


*' Note also the absence in MT of an equivalent for кой before 6 nıotevwv. 

+! See below, p. 134 n. 53; cf. рр. 16-17 n. 60; Tov 1997:11. 

* Such a principle should have entailed at least the omission of ёл’ adt@ (see 
n. 32 above). 

13 Cf. pp. 20-21 above. See further Lindars 1961:169-81; Aageson 1983:116-120; 
АЫ 1999:265-85, esp. 271-75. 

++ There is no further citation formula in | Peter 2:6-8 after v. 6, although quo- 
tations from Psalm 117:22 LXX and Isaiah 8:14 are woven into the interpretive 
comments in vv. 7-8. Note that the author prepares for this scriptural catena and 
its interpretation as early as v. 4 through employing the key terms Aí8ov . . . йлобе- 
Soxipaopevov . . . éxAektóv évtipov. On the use of scripture in 1 Peter, see Bauckham's 
insightful discussion (1988:309-13). 
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Figure 3.2: Romans 9:33 апа 1 Peter 2:6, 8 


Key: single underline agreement of both Rom and 1 Peter with LXX 
double underline agreement of Rom and 1 Peter against LXX 
italic unique agreement of 1 Peter with LXX 
roman reading unique to Rom or 1 Peter 


] Peter 2:6 Romans 9:33 1 Peter 2:8 
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ХХ, поАотећ 
ёкАєктоу GKpoyovitotov 
Evruuov eig tà Өєрёћо 
avdtiic! 





The text in 1 Peter 2:6 varies at two points from the LXX, omit- 
ting several words (полотЕЛЯ... eig tà Deuëiuo adtiic) and inverting 
the order of two of the descriptions of the stone.” Paul’s quotation 
picks up again at Isaiah 28:16c. Here, 1 Peter 2:6 agrees with LXX 
verbatim, as does Romans 9:33 (apart from the variant od katar- 
oxvvOnceta discussed above). 

From Isaiah 8:14, both Paul and the author of 1 Peter quote only 
the two phrases describing the stone.* Significantly, 1 Peter 2:8 reads 
with Romans 9:33—and against LXX—the word ок@убоЛоу (found 
іп o and also, according to Eusebius, in o^). In addition, 1 Peter 
agrees with Romans (cf. о o 0' MT) in the grammatical form of 


9 The apparatus of NA? indicates the variety of readings in the mss at 1 Peter 
2:6; the version attested in B C et al. (adopted by МА?) is almost certainly an 
assimilation to LXX. The remaining variations can best be explained as instances 
of haplography due to homoioteleuton. 

** Both NT authors quote the text with кой rather than odSé as in LXX. See 
p. 130 n. 35. 
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the phrases Aidog npookönnarog... пётра oKavödkov, over against 
LXX Isaiah’s АлӨоо лроскоцџоті ... пётрос лтбфраті. 

The striking correspondences between Romans 9:33 and 1 Peter 
2:6, 8, particularly where both differ from LXX, point in the direc- 
tion of a common source," perhaps a revised LXX text or an anthol- 
ogy of scriptural quotations.? What is of particular significance for 
the present study is the high probability that the actual conflation of 
texts—and the consequent omission of at least the words, бкроүф- 
vioiov ёкАєктбу Evriuov—is to be attributed to Paul? The quite 
different ways in which these texts are presented in Romans and 
1 Peter provides an important clue to the form in which Paul will 
have encountered these texts in his Vorlage. Romans 9:33 conflates 
Isaiah 28:16 and 8:14, while 1 Peter 2:6-8 separates Isaiah 28:16 
and Isaiah 8:14 by means of a third “stone” text, Psalm 117:22 LXX. 
It appears, then, that these texts were not conflated in the source 
shared by Romans and 1 Peter, but that Paul himself wove them toge- 
ther as they now appear in Romans 9:33. Such a reconstruction is 
far simpler than supposing that the author of 1 Peter, Penelope-like, 


* That 1 Peter depends directly on Romans for these quotations is unlikely (see 
further p. 134 n. 51 below). 

* The combination of Isaiah 28:16 and 8:14 appears occasionally in early Christian 
literature, but clear evidence for a single written tesümony source is lacking. The 
conflation of Paul's distinctive form of Isaiah 28:16 with Isaiah 8:14 is found twice 
in Tertullian (Adv. Mare. 5.5; Adv. fud. 14) and once in the fourth-century Dialogue 
of Athanasias and Zacchaeus, $111 (Kraft 1960:345). These two authors may well depend 
on Romans for the connection of these Isaianic texts rather than on a separate col- 
lection of excerpts. While I consider it likely that Barn. 6:2-4 depends on reading 
Isaiah 28:16 and 8:14 together (so Prigent 1961:171), I agree with Kraft's assess- 
ment that the evidence for Barnabas' use of Isaiah 8:14 in the introduction to his 
quotation of 28:16 is “inconclusive” (1960:345 n. 77). The only explicit trace of 
Isaiah 8:14 is the noun ovvipißn (cf. Isa 8:15, ouvrpıßnoovraı; but note also 28:12, 
cóvrpuipa; 28:13, ovvzpıßnaovtan). Е. С. Selwyn’s hypothesis that Paul and the 
author of 1 Peter make common use of an early Christian hymn or rhythmical 
prayer is interesting, but finally undemonstrable (1947:268-77). 

3 Tt may well prove impossible to identify additional Pauline adaptations with 
any degree of certainty. 

°° The interpretation of these “stone” texts in 1 Peter explicitly focuses on the 
christological significance of these passages to a much greater degree than does 
Paul, yet, like Paul, the author discusses these texts in an ecclesiological context. I am 
skeptical whether one can trace within the NT lines of development in the inter- 
pretive tradition surrounding these verses (or even be certain in which direction 
"development" proceeded); such a project assumes a much larger (and even more 
tenuous) hypothesis about the shape of early Christian interpretation of the scrip- 
tures. For an attempt to show development, however, see Lindars 1961:169—86. 
For the usc of “stone” texts by patristic authors, see Kraft 1960:344—45; J. R. Harris 
1916-20, 1:18-19, 26-32; 2:19-20, 59-61, 137-39; Albl 1999:279-83. 
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first meticulously unravelled the conflated texts before proceeding to 
reweave them—along with additional strands from Isaiah 28:16 — 
into a different pattern altogether?! 

The nature of the source from which both Paul and the author 
of 1 Peter drew these Isaiah passages remains unclear. The existence 
of various scriptural anthologies with fairly wide circulation among 
early Christian preachers has been shown to be a thoroughly plau- 
sible hypothesis, but the use of such an anthology in any particular 
instance remains a matter of conjecture.” In the case of Isaiah 28:16 
and 8:14 in Romans and 1 Peter, a plausible explanation for the 
non-septuagintal characteristics of these quotations would be their 
common use of a version of LXX Isaiah revised (unevenly) toward 
a Hebrew exemplar.? 

Even if Paul has created his conflated quotation in Romans 9:33 
by drawing texts from a pre-existing collection of excerpts, it does 
not follow that the larger Isaianic contexts of these passages are 
unimportant for understanding Paul's use of these texts. We should 


> It is conceivable that the author of | Peter drew his citations from Paul's let- 
ter to the Romans, but again, he would not only have had to pull apart Paul's 
combined quotation, he also would have had to supply the words missing from 
Isaiah 28:16. Consequently, it seems unlikely that the author of 1 Peter depended 
on Romans, rather than on a common source, for his quotation of Isaiah 28:16 
and 8:14. See the similar line of reasoning in Kraft 1960:345; Dodd 1952a:42-43. 
Only one other passage of scripture is shared by Romans and 1 Peter, Hosea 2:23 
LXX (Rom 9:25; | Peter 2:10); however, 1 Peter does not share Paul's distinctive 
reading, офк Hyarnpévn. 

5? Selwyn's astounding claim that év урофй (1 Pet 2:6) “proves... that St. Peter 
was here quoting from a documentary source other than the text of scripture itself" 
(1947:163) is convincingly refuted by J. R. Michaels (1988:102-103). 

55 Cf. Michaels 1988:103. Stanley objects that tracing the identical text-form of 
Isaiah 8:14 in Romans and 1 Peter to their common use of a "corrected" manu- 
script of Isaiah requires one to suppose that they also both just happened to choose 
an unrevised manuscript of Isaiah LXX for their citations of 28:16 (1992b:120-21 
n. 109). However, this argument ignores the “hebraizing” character of Paul's cita- 
tion of Isaiah 28:16a. Moreover, in claiming that Paul's citations of Isaiah 8:14 and 
28:16 could not have come from the same manuscript, Stanley assumes that the 
hypothetical revision of LXX Isaiah toward a Hebrew exemplar would have resulted 
in a text of uniform character, despite the fact that the available evidence for early 
revisions of the LXX suggests that such modifications were made on a much more 
haphazard basis. Stanley himself (1992b:46 n. 41) quotes F. M. Cross's description 
of the proto-Lucianic recension as “a light sprinkling of readings derived from the 
Palestinian textual family... to which the Old Greek was sporadically corrected" 
(Cross 1972:116). Cross concludes, *At most the proto-Lucianic text is a light revi- 
sion of the Old Greek, consisting of occasional corrections to the closely allied 
Palestinian text" (1972:125 n. 26 [Stanley mistakenly gives the reference as p. 120 
n. 30]). See further Stanley 1992b:45 n. 39. 
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not assume that Paul’s occasional use of a pre-existing collection of 
scriptural texts precludes his knowledge of the fuller contexts of these 
passages in their source texts. Paul would have encountered scrip- 
ture in multiple modes. A more adequate model would view Paul's 
relationship with scripture as multi-dimensional, potentially includ- 
ing in any given instance familiarity with the use of scriptural tra- 
ditions in early Jewish and Christian teaching, an acquaintance with 
collections of excerpts (his own or others’), and his own careful read- 
ing of particular passages in their wider literary contexts, including 
his memorization of large portions of scripture.? This is not to baldly 
assert that Paul never quotes or alludes to Israel's scriptures with- 
out regard for the wider context of a passage. Rather, each case of 
citation or allusion must be argued individually, through a full explo- 
ration of the evidence, with the burden of proof resting on the shoul- 
ders of the one advancing a hypothesis about the source of Paul's 
wording and his knowledge (or lack thereof) of its wider context. At 
the same time, a convincing demonstration of my claim that the 
great majority of Paul's quotations and allusions to Isaiah in Romans 
must be understood in terms of his construal of the sense of a larger 
portions of the book requires not only a consideration of each pas- 
sage by itself, but also a critical evaluation of the cumulative evi- 
dence provided by the study as a whole.” 

In the present instance, the hypothesis that Paul is aware of the 
original settings of Isaiah 8:14 and 28:16 in the book of Isaiah cer- 
tainly warrants further investigation, particularly in light of the fact 
that Paul, both elsewhere in Romans 9-11 and in 1 Corinthians, 
clearly shows interest in Isaiah 28-29, drawing on texts as close. to 
our present passage as 28:11-12 (1 Cor 14:21) and 28:22 (Rom 
9:27)" Moreover, as I will demonstrate below, the text of Isaiah 
28-29 resounds with numerous echoes of Isaiah 8. It is quite 


5+ This is an important assumption that underlies much of Stanley's work on 
Paul's use of scripture, but one whose validity he never convincingly demonstrates 
(see pp. 22-25). 

5 See above pp. 20-27. 

% For which see Chapter 6 below. In his detailed and careful study of Deutero- 
Isaiah's use of other texts, Sommer similarly notes that when investigating an author's 
allusive use of sources, it is necessary to rely on cumulative argumentation. For 
instance, finding a clear allusion to a particular source increases the likelihood that 
the author is alluding to that same source in a case where the alleged allusion is 
less transparent (1998:35; cf. Hays 1989:30). 

37 Note also Isa 29:10/Rom 11:8; Isa 29:14/1 Cor 1:19; Isa 29:16/Rom 9:20. 
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conceivable that Paul’s own close reading of Isaiah 28-29 could have 
suggested to him the connection with Isaiah 8, whether or not he 
first became aware of such a link through a pre-existing anthology 
of quotations. Thus, it is necessary to explore the extent to which 
Paul's use of Isaiah 8:14 and 28:16 may be illuminated by attend- 
ing to the function and interrelation of chapters 8 and 28-29 within 
the book of Isaiah. 


Isaiah 28:16/ 8:14 т Romans 9:33: The Context 


How much Paul's appropriation of Isaiah 8:14 and 28:16 in Romans 
9:33 owes to the wider contexts of these verses in the book of Isaiah 
can only be revealed through a careful reading of both the Isaianic 
texts and Romans. I will first sketch briefly the function of Isaiah 
8:14 and 28:16 in their immediate literary settings and also note the 
significant interconnections between the two passages established 
within the book of Isaiah itself. This investigation will set the stage, 
as we return to Romans 9:33, for a greater appreciation of the extent 
to which Paul draws on the text of Isaiah as he creatively reinter- 
prets scripture in light of the larger argument he is developing in 
Romans 9-11. 


The Stone of Stumbling 
The exegetical quandaries facing modern readers of Isaiah 8 were 
no less acute for ancient interpreters, as the bold divergence of the 
LXX and Targum from the Hebrew text (and from one another) 
attests.” In the preceding discussion, I noted the importance of a 
partially-revised form of the LXX text for explaining Paul's com- 
posite quotation in Romans 9:33. Consequently, I will pay close 
attention here to the sense of Isaiah 8 as it stands in the LXX, 
offering along the way further evidence that Paul's interpretation of 
these verses presupposes his use of a Septuagintal version of Isaiah. 
Isaiah 8 LXX continues to address the threat to Ahaz and to the 
Davidic dynasty introduced in Isaiah 7. The kings of Damascus 
(Aram) and Samaria (Israel) have formed a coalition in order to con- 
tain Assyrian aggression in the region. In an attempt to compel Judah 
to join them, they have plotted to overthrow Ahaz and to install an 


5% On Isaiah 8 LXX see van der Kooij 1997а:519-29; Seeligmann 1948:105-107; 
Ziegler 1934:95-96. For the Targum, see the notes in Chilton 1987:18-20. 
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otherwise unknown puppet ruler in his place (7:1—6). Their anti- 
Assyrian policy evidently has won strong support even within Ahaz's 
own kingdom (8:6). Isaiah, however, assures Ahaz that his enemies? 
plot will not succeed; God, though he disciplines his people by means 
of such foreign threats, will not forsake Israel: “For whenever my 
fierce anger comes, again Г will heal [you]."?? 

In response to this promise of deliverance, Ahaz is called to believe 
(rıotedo) the word the Lord has spoken (7:7-9). Ahaz's failure to 
trust, represented by his pious-sounding refusal to ask for a divine 
sign (7:10-13), nevertheless calls forth from the prophet a sign of 
hope for God's people: the promise of a coming ruler who will exem- 
plify genuine trust in God (7:14-16).9 For Ahaz and the people of 
Judah as a whole, however, there is a more immediate promise of 
punishment (7:17). God 1s about to raise up Assyria as his instru- 
ment of judgment to chastise not only the northern nations threat- 
ening Judah, but also the southern kingdom itself (7:18-25). 

A two-part episode involving writing in a scroll and naming Isaiah’s 
child opens Isaiah 8 (8:1—4). These enacted prophecies signal the 
imminent plundering of Damascus and Samaria at the hands of the 
Assyrian invaders. There is little room for Judah to take comfort at 
this message, however, for the Lord immediately condemns the peo- 
ple of Jerusalem for their wiling complicity in the rebellious plots 
of the northern kings and announces that Assyria will overrun and 
devastate the land of Judah as well (8:5-8b). Yet as before, God 
does not intend the utter destruction of his people. Though Aram, 
Israel, and Assyria plot against them, God will ultimately bring the 
schemes of Judah's enemies to nought (cf. 7:7; 10:25). The repeated 
affirmation, “God is with us" (8:8c, 10c), frames a defiant procla- 
mation to the nations that it is the God of Israel who controls world 
events; though he disciplines his people, God will not forsake them. 


59 бтау yàp dpyh tod Өоџо? pov үёутүтол, ладу i&oouot, 7:4b LXX. MT reads 
quite differently here: W977) OA P87 AR. The LXX translator makes the 
interesting move of drawing on the Lord's previous words of commission to Isaiah 
in 6:10 (unmote Boor toig Glo huot кол toic Gol AKodowmaı Kai TH Kapdia ovvGor 
кой Emotpéyoor kai ійсорол abtobs) in a way that highlights God's gracious com- 
mitment ultimately to redeem Israel despite their present obduracy. 

®© It is intriguing to note that the LXX translator has rendered vv. 15-16 in 
such a way as to present this child-to-be-born as one who (unlike Ahaz) instinc- 
tively chooses good and rejects evil: 

rpiv ў уубуол ол›тбу fj проЕЛёодол rovnpé, ёкАё&єтол то &yaOdv- Sóti npiv D yvovan 

tò лолбїоу dyaðòv fi кокбу, deet rovnpig tod ёкАёёосдол tò &yaðóv . . . 
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The following oracle, from which Paul’s quotation is drawn, de- 
scribes a response to the present crisis that contrasts starkly with the 
reaction of the majority of the people. It is a response of faith and 
trust in God (8:11-16).°! Because the LXX differs so significantly from 
MT in these verses, it will be helpful to provide the entire passage: 


Побтос Aéyei корс: tfj LoxopQ дєрї бледо?дсі tH ropeig тїс 060% tod Aaod 
tovtov Aéyovtec: "ufjnoce einnte окАлрбу- лбу yàp, 2 ёбу gien ó Aads обтос̧, 
oKAnpov Got - tov бё фоВоу adtod od ий фоВт@йтЕ ооёё un тарох@йте. 'Зкорюу 
adtov &yi&cote, кой adıög Soco Gov фОВос. "xoi £àv En’ adt nenodig Tic. 
ёстол соз eig &ylaopa, Kai ody dc Моо npooköunarı suvavrnoeode avt 
ооё фс лётрас птфраті: 6 Aë окос ІокоВ Ev naytdt, Kai £v коАбсџоті 
Zsolt ev Ev IepovoaAnn. Sià то®то dbvvathsovew Ev abtoic тоАЛої kai 
TEGOVVTAL кол соутрВӯсоутол, koi moto кої @АФсоутол &vOpwxor Ev 
deng Aetio бутєс. !бтӧте pavepoi ёсоутол oi oppayılöuevor тоу уброу Tod uh 
pobeiv. 


!'Thus says the Lord, “With a strong arm they rebel against follow- 
ing in the way of this people, saying, '“No longer say a hard [i.e., 
stubborn, rebellious] thing; for everything this people says is hard. Do 
not fear what they fear and do not be troubled. '"The Lord—him shall 
you sanctify, and he will be your fear. “Апа if you trust in him, he 
will be for you a sanctuary, and you will not encounter him as the 
obstruction of a stone or as the obstacle of a rock.’ But the house of 
Jacob is in a snare, and they are lying in a trap in Jerusalem. "For 
this reason many will become weak through them, and they will fall 
and be broken, they will draw near and be captured—people dwelling 
in safety. Then those who seal up the Law in order not to learn [it] 
will be exposed." 


This interpretive move—along with the reading пар@ёуос in v. 14, of course— 
may have later facilitated Christian appropriation of this oracle as a christological 
prophecy. Also important for such a christological interpretation were the numer- 
ous interconnections between the Immanuel oracle in chapter 7 and the oracle in 
chapter 9 heralding the birth of a royal son (Seitz 1993:74—75, 84-87). Seitz argues 
that the larger shape of Isaiah points to Hezekiah as the focus of these oracles, 
leading to a clear contrast between Ahaz' lack of faith in the present episode and 
the faithful behavior of Hezekiah under a similar threat from Assyria in Isaiah 
36-39 (1993:60-87; cf. Seitz 1991:195-96; Ackroyd 1982; Clements 1991). 

H The opening boundary of this section of chapter 8 is clearly delineated by the 
use of the introductory formula, “thus says the Lord." Identifying its conclusion is 
more problematic. Despite the paragraph divisions in Ziegler 1939a, v. 16 evidently 
continues the topic of the preceding. verses (so Seeligmann 1948:105; van der Kooij 
1997a:523). The speech formula, xai épet, in у. 17 may mark a division of thought, 
although repetition of the phrase, лєлоїӨ®с eivaı, forges a strong link with v. 14. 
Similarly, the shift in speaker at v. 19 may indicate a new section; it connects 
closely, however, with the theme of refusal to give heed to vópog introduced in 
v. 16. In any event, it is clear that the oracles in vv. 17-22 continue to develop 
themes introduced in vv. 11-16. 
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The oracle speaks of two groups of people whose reactions to the 
Assyrian threat fall at opposite ends of the spectrum. The first group 
is referred to as “this people” (5 Aoóg обтос, 8:11, 12). Standing as 
it does in sharp contrast to the covenant formula, “my people,” fre- 
quently found in Isaiah’s messages of consolation, this appellation 
represents a jarring distantiation of God from his people. “This peo- 
ple" have already been characterized in Isaiah 6:9-10 as blind and 
deaf and without understanding. The phrase continues to carry a 
negative valence in chapter 8, and indeed, throughout the rest of 
the book.” In Isaiah 8:6, it is “this people" who have rejected the 
smoothly-flowing waters of Siloam in favor of submitting to rule by 
the coalition of northern kings. This group—further identified in 
8:14-15 as "the house of Jacob,” those “in Jerusalem," “many,” 
“people dwelling in security”—will encounter God as а snare and 
stumbling stone. In context, "this people" must also encompass 
“those who seal up the Law in order not to learn Il" (8:16) and 
those who take counsel with spiritists and mediums (8:19) rather than 
relying on the aid provided by the vópoc (8:20). 

The second group remains unnamed, but it is characterized both 
by implacable opposition to “this people" and by unwavering trust 
in God. These are the ones who vigorously rebel (ti ісҳорӣ xerpi 
&neiBobcU against “following the way of this people" (8:11). They 


@ “This people" appears again in chapters 28-29, which I will argue are closely 
related verbally and thematically to Isaiah 8 (cf. 28:11, 14; 29:13, 14). Elsewhere, 
the phrase is found in Isaiah 3:17; 9:16; 65:3. Given Paul's use of Hosea 2:23; 1:10 
earlier in Romans, it is unlikely that the covenantal implications of the name "this 
people" escaped his notice. Seeligmann 1948 (and van der Kooij 1997a after him) 
misses the negative valence of “this people"; as a result, while he also finds in Isaiah 
8 LXX two groups—the faithful and those who forsake God's Law—he misidentifies 
"this people" as the faithful. 

3 Jub. 1:9-10 (cf. 4QJub* [40216] 2.6-7) employs terminology from Isaiah 
8:14-15 to describe the consequences of Israel's idolatry (see J. C. VanderKam in 
DJD XIII, 10, note to line 7). 

* [n contrast, in Isaiah 8:16 MT it is Isaiah's disciples who are to seal up the 
testimony and the teaching (TT) among themselves. 

% For xeip ісҳорб in a description of armed resistance, see its two other occurences 
in LXX: Num 20:20; 1 Macc 11:15. Note also the description in the Immanuel 
oracle of the child to come as one who resists (блєЮёо) evil in order to choose 
good (Isa 7:16). The verb aneıdew appears in LXX Isaiah 1:23 and 65:2 where 
MT reads V770 (cf. its use in 59:13 where MT has the noun 170); perhaps here 
the translator understood the Hebrew verb in his Vorlage to be a form of УЛЛО. 
Alternatively (Goshen-Gottstein 1995:31 n. 11[2]), the translator may have read the 
оз as a form of Vo (so oo D 1QIsa* Peshitta; contrast MT, pointed ^12") [from 

7]. 
% 4QFlorilegium (4Q174) frgs. 1-2 1.14, commenting on Ps 1:1, employs a modified 
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set themselves over against “this people/the house of Jacob” by 
eschewing rebellious speech (v. 12). Instead of fearing what “this 
people” fear, they determine to regard the Lord alone as holy and 
to fear only him (v. 13). 

The LXX rendering of 8:14 further drives home the point that 
trusting in God is the proper response to the present crisis. The 
translator solves the major exegetical problem in у. 14% by supply- 
ing a key phrase from v. 17 (пело196с ёсоџол ёл’ og) and by turn- 


phrase from Isaiah 8:11 to speak of the righteous as “those who turn from the path 
[of the wicked]": [270077] "om ofen] Wwe (in doing so, it further attests the 
root VO read by the scribe of lQlsa* and possibly by the translator of LXX 
Isaiah; see previous note). A quotation of Isaiah 8:11а follows in line 15 with the 
citation formula: “As it is written in the book of Isaiah the prophet for the last 
days" (оч [7] поли? wax mu 3803 2172 WN). 1Оба [1Q28a] 1.1-3 identifies 
"the sons of Zadok—the priests—and the men of their covenant" as “those who 
turned from walking in the way of the people” (097 TI7[2 7555 o 90%). Similarly, 
11 QMelchizedek [11013] 2.24 interprets “Zion” (Isa 52:7) as those who “establish 
the covenant, who turn from walking in the way of the people" (T3[13] 7555 D707 
opm). In CD, the rebels are those who “did not depart from the way of traitors” 
(сло 7-70 no sh; CD-A 8.4-5 = CD-B 19.17), while the “penitents of Israel” 
RD” ^30) “turned from the way of the people” (097 7770 170; CD-A 8.16 = 
CD-B 19.29; cf. the pejorative comment about “those who returned to the way of 
the people," O97 T7 Os TW 1297, CD-B 20.23-24). In contrast, CD-A 1.13 uses 
the appellation, “those who turn from the way" (ТТТ °70), to describe the apos- 
tates in Israel (note the catchword link 710/770 with Hosea 4:16, cited in CD-A 
1.13714; cf. CD-A 2.6; IQS 10.21: T1 1700). С. J. Brooke has suggested that 
the use of this phrase in CD-A 1.13 is rooted in an interpretation of "Isaiah 8:11 
and its context (8:11-16),” perhaps under the influence of the use of part of Isaiah 
8:11-16 in 4QJub* 2.7-9 [ fub. 1:9-10, echoing Isa 8:14—15] (1997c:114—15). Against 
Brooke's hypothesis is the telling absence of the qualifier БУЛ, “[way of] the peo- 
ple," which would tie the phrase in CD-A 1.13 clearly to Isaiah 8:11. The “way” 
is known elsewhere as a description of the community's life and may ultimately 
derive from an interpretation of Isaiah 40:3 (see McCasland 1958). If Brooke is 
right in hearing an echo of Isaiah 8:11 here, however, it would reveal a surprising 
tolerance in the same document for quite different interpretations/appropriations of 
the same text (Le., CD-A 1.13 vs. CD-A 8.16 = CD-B 19.29). 

57 The adjective okAnpóc and related words are part of a frequently-employed 
scriptural topes describing Israel's rebelliousness (e.g., Isa 48:4; Deut 31:27; Judg 
2:19; Bar 2:33; cxAnpótng: Deut 9:27; oxAnpokapóta/oxAnpoxápówoc: Deut 10:16; 
Jer 4:4; Ezek 3:7; Sir 16:10; oxAnpotpóynAog: Exod 33:3, 5; 34:9; Deut 9:6, 13; 
Sir 16:11; Bar 2:30; скАпроую [t. xapótav; т. tp&ynAov; т. vtov]: Deut 10:16; 
4 Kgdms 17:14; 2 Chr 30:8; 36:13; Neh 9:16, 17, 29; 1 Esd 1:46; Ps 94:8; Jer 
7:26; 17:23; 19:15; Pss. Sol. 8:29). 

68 Le, the apparent need for a clear break between Ш1р32 and "283 despite the 
waw on the latter. MT solves the problem by supplying an “anak at Wp, pro- 
ducing two distinct thought units. For a modern solution that creates a single unit 
of thought by emending GC to "Hp, “conspiracy” (cf. 8:12), see J. D. W. 
Watts 1985:119 note 14.a (cf. BHS, note a on v. 14). An alternative to emenda- 
tion is offered by Evans 1985. 
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ing the first half of the verse into a conditional sentence: ёбу én’ 
оотф тєло1Ө®с йс. ... According to Isaiah 8:14 LXX, those who trust 
in God® will not encounter him as the obstruction of a stone or as 
the obstacle of a rock, but as a sanctuary. Instead, they will wait 
on God, even though God has turned his face away from the “house 
of Jacob." Isaiah 8:17 underscores their resolve: “I will trust in him.” 
The LXX creates a tight verbal link between 8:14 and 8:17 through 
the insertion of “If you trust in him" into v. 14." It thereby not 
only makes trust in God the thematic center of gravity of the pas- 
sage but also brings Isaiah and his followers within the orbit of this 
unnamed group of the faithful (vv. 17-18). 

In light of Paul's appropriation of this text in Romans 9:30ff. to 
explain Israel's misstep, it is significant to note that, in the Isaianic 
context, trust in God entails adherence to the vöwoc.’”? Verses 16-18 
set the faithful one who trusts in God over against those who refuse 
to learn the Law, clearly implying that willingness to learn and obey 
the Law characterizes those who wait for and trust in God. Similarly, 
according to verses 19-20, God gave the Law as a help, freely avail- 
able to his people,? so that they would not seek out mediums and 
spiritists. Instead, through the aid provided by the Law, they ought 
to rely on their God alone (8:19: оок Ёбуос прос Bedv adtod;). For 
Isaiah, then, adherence to the Law sets those who trust in God apart 
from the unfaithful ones who stumble and fall. I will return to this 


89 I noted above the use of лело\ с eivor in Isaiah 10:20 to characterize Israel's 
attitude when they turn back to God (p. 101). 

” The Targum similarly creates a conditional sentence out of 14a, but it inter- 
prets unpn» negatively, in line with the following prediction of stumbling: EN! 
эпо 287) |715 125 momo ^m "Op №2 “And if you do not listen, his Memra 
will become in your midst an avenger and a stone of striking. . . .” Ziegler argues 
that a common Schultradition lies behind LXX and Targum here (1934:96). The for- 
mal similarity of their interpretations must not mask the significant divergence of 
content, however. It may be that the coincidence of the two translations at this point 
is due to a common stock of techniques for dealing with translational difficulties 
rather than to a shared exegetical tradition. 

? The translator's rendering, “the house of Jacob” (cf. MT, “the two houses of 
Israel”), further links v. 14 with v. 17. 

? It is probable that rmn in Isaiah 8:16 orignially carried the more general sense 
"teaching," since it seems to refer to the prophet's own instruction (note the men- 
tion of disciples, 132). However, the LXX rendering of the verse (compare 8:20) 
apparently takes vönog in its later, more restricted sense, of the Mosaic Law (see 
Seeligmann 1948:104-105; Dodd 1935:25-41). Paul would most likely have under- 
stood vópog in Isaiah 8 in this narrower technical sense. 

75 This appears to be the sense of лєрї ob [tod vopov] ook Éott Spa. бобуол лері 
adtod; in contrast, the services of a medium (8:19) come at a price. 
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point shortly when examining the role of the Law in Israel's mis- 
step according to Paul. 


“The One Who Trusts т Him Will Not Be Ashamed” 

A similar situation of deep internal division forms the background 
for Isaiah 28:16 and its wider context, chapters 28-29." As before, 
the rift results from two quite different responses to Israel’s God, 
who is working through foreign nations to bring both judgment and 
deliverance to his people.” 

As in chapter 8, Isaiah employs the language of “faith/trust” 
(nenoi0a/niotedw) to differentiate between those who have remained 
faithful to God and those who have apostatized. The appellation 
“this people,” employed in 8:11-12, appears frequently in 28-29 as 
a pejorative term for God’s rebellious people (28:11, 14; 29:13, 14). 
Prominent among the rebels are the “leaders of this people in 
Jerusalem,” (28:14) whom the prophet characterizes as “the ones 
who vainly place their trust in a lie" (oi menowWdtes u&tnv wedder, 
28:17). The “lie” refers to the belief that they will escape the judg- 
ment with which God is about to visit his people at the hands of 
the Assyrians (28:15). They have placed their confidence in a deliv- 
erer other than God, probably, in light of 30:1-7 and 31:1-3, to be 
identified as Egypt." The prophet vividly denounces their idolatrous 
pact as a "covenant with death ... an agreement with Hades” (28:15, 
18) and vows that it shall not stand (28:17-19).’”® He describes their 


™ Т confine my investigation to 28-29 based on two considerations: the occur- 
rence of a clear break at 30:1 (note the use of ovat to mark topical shifts at 28:1; 
29:1, 15 (2x); 30:1; 31:1; 33:1) and the fact that Paul does not quote from 30-33. 
Seitz notes that, among critical scholars, there is as yet no real consensus regard- 
ing the structure of Isaiah 28-33 (1993:203). 

? Recall the earlier discussion of the general flow of thought in Isaiah 28-29 
LXX (pp. 62-65). 

6 Note “priest” and “prophet,” 28:7; cf. 29:10, “their prophets and their lead- 
ers, the ones who see hidden things.” Contra Dinter (1980:279), there is no reason 
to believe that the LXX translator has only foreign oppressors in view. 

7 Compare Isaiah 28:17 (oi nenorOdtes наттуу yebder) with 30:3 (xoig тєлто1Өботу 
ёл? АТуоптоу) and 31:1 (oi ёф’ Groe лєло1Өбтєс Kai ёф’ &ppaow ... Kai офк Nov 
nenoWöteg ën) tov буюу tod Iopand). Additional terminological links with Isaiah 30 
include uwen (28:15; 30:3), скелёбо (28:15; 30:2; cf. 30:3, oxéxn); aisyivn/ 
буєлбос (28:16; 30:3, 5). The irony of this pact with Egypt should not be missed: 
to return to Egypt (30.2; 31:1) would be to repudiate the Lord’s greatest act of 
deliverance in favor of the very gods so soundly and publicly defeated in the exo- 
dus. This “plan” or “covenant” represents the polar opposite of the “new exodus” 
heralded by Isaiah. 

8 Perhaps a sarcastic allusion to Egypt's cult of Osiris (so also J. D. W. Watts 
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fate in words eerily reminiscent of Isaiah 8:15: they will fall, be bro- 
ken, and be taken captive in the coming disaster (28:13). 

In contrast, the Lord announces that he himself is setting in Zion’s 
foundation *a precious stone, a chosen and honored cornerstone." 
In Hebrew, the image seems to be that of a foundation stone inscribed 
with the motto, “the one who trusts [in YHWH] will not be 
ashamed." In this figure, the stone merely bears the maxim; it is 
not a symbol for YHWH. 

Some later tradents, however, did seek to identify the stone more 
precisely. The Targumist, in a fairly interpretive rendering of the 
whole passage, read this as a prophecy of the Roman emperor.” 
Among the Dead Sea Scrolls, the Rule of the Community and sev- 
eral of the Hodayet apparently understood Isaiah 28:16 as a refer- 
ence to the founding of their community. Although none of these 
compositions quotes Isaiah 28:16 explicitly, the “chosen stone"?! and 
“precious cornerstone"? that “will not be ѕһакеп” are prominent 
among the numerous building images fashioned into elaborate 
metaphorical monuments to the solidity of the new community that 


1985:369). Note the transformation of this text in Wisdom 1:16-3:12, where the 
"covenant with death" is made by adherents of a philosophy of carpe diem who per- 
secute the righteous ones who trust in God (ої лєло1Өдтєс ёл’ adt@, 3:9). Ву iden- 
tifying the unfaithful with Gentile idolators in opposition to righteous Jews, Wisdom 
takes Isaiah 28 in the opposite direction from Paul, who makes room for Gentiles 
among those Jews who trust in the "stone" of 28:16 (Rom 10:11) while explicitly 
identifying those who stumble with the majority of Israel. For Wisdom's use of 
Isaiah, see Skehan 1940; Suggs 1957; Beentjes 1997; Nickelsburg 1972:58-82; 
Winston 1979:17, 20-21. 

73 So also Kaiser 1974:254 (see 253 for other interpretations). 

oma 333 "pn Ton Ton гуд an NRT OTR CY M ло [23 

nnnm s5 кро “rea томо WAT Мрт) KU oW "DIR герп 

“Therefore thus says the Lord God, ‘See, І am appointing in Zion а king—a 

severe, mighty, and fearsome king.’ ‘I will harden him and strengthen him,’ says 

the prophet. ‘And the righteous ones who believe these things—when trouble 

comes, they will not be shaken." 
A messianic reference is quite unlikely here (contra Evans 1984a:565) in light of 
28:17-20, which portrays the king as the one who sends Israel into exile (so Chilton 
1987:55-57). 

8 оло "OR (1QH° 14[6].26); cf. mä mam (LQH* 15[7].9); 727 non (10$ 8.7). 

H ^p ms (195 8.7). This text apparently refers to “the council of the commu- 
nity" rather than to the community as a whole. Note, however, the echo of Isaiah 
28:16 in 1QS 5.5 in reference to the calling of all who enter the community: 10? 
Demi nom TOM. 

8 DDN ко ПОН? 14(6].27); mm мо (1ОН* 15[7].9); 10707" 52, parallel to 
xm 53 (195 8.7-8). 
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God has founded.** The use of Isaiah 28:16 to speak of the Yahad— 
beleaguered and isolated amidst the widespread unfaithfulness of 
Israel, yet unmoved—appears particularly fitting in light of the wider 
setting of Isaiah 28:16, with its sharp distinction between those who 
trust in YHWH and the majority who have apostatized. 

In the LXX, however, there is a crucial addition to Isaiah 28:16: 
"the one who trusts z him will certaintly not be ashamed" (0 rıotedov 
en’ отб od un кололохоу0 1). Faith or trust in the “stone” characterizes 
those who will be delivered by God from the coming crisis. The 
precise identity of this stone remains curiously ambiguous. The 
antecedent of “him” may well be God, despite the abrupt shift from 
first to third person. Isaiah’s warning to Ahaz and his followers in 
Isaiah 7:9 (€av un лістеостте oVdE un соуйлеЕ) provides the closest par- 
allel and, interestingly, the only previous use of mioteóo in Isaiah. In 
Isaiah 7:9, it is clear that the object of trust is God. However, the 
potential for a determined interpreter to find textual warrant in the 
LXX for identifying the “stone” with someone other than God 
remains.® I will examine below how Paul exploits this feature of the 
text in the course of his argument in Romans 9:30-10:13. 

In addition to speaking of “faith/trust,” Isaiah 28 makes rather 
elaborate use of the language of “hope” (EAnig). What divides the 
two groups addressed by Isaiah is the object of their hope. The prophet 
excoriates those who place their hope and trust not in Israel's God, 
but in a “lie” (28:15), in “Hades” (28:18). Their hope will prove ill- 
founded; when disaster comes, it will strike at break of day, and “in 
the night, there will be evil hope" for them (28:19). In contrast to 


D Among these images we should also take special note of one drawn from Isaiah 
28:17, [го] npn овоо IP (IQH* 14[6].26); cf. gn перер... то» р Пон" 
16[8].21-22). For detailed discussion of the use of building imagery in the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, see Betz 1957. 

D Early Christian interpreters such as the author of | Peter understood this to 
be a prophecy of Christ (1 Peter 2:4-10). Interestingly, on this foundational chris- 
tological interpretation of the stone passages the author of 1 Peter erects an image 
of the community not unlike that known from 105 and 1QH*: his addressees are 
living stones, fitted together by God to form a spiritual temple. 

86 The frequent reference to “hope” in chapter 28 (10 of 16 occurrences of éAnic 
in Isaiah) lends a tight thematic unity to this chapter in its LXX version. In fact, 
the translator introduces this notion even where it lacks a plausible basis in the 
Hebrew text before him (28:4, 5, for ^2N; 28:19, for "op. Note also the more 
understandable—but still interpretive—use of &Anig for P in 28:10 [2x], 13 [2x], 
17 and the possible exchange by the translator of dm for УЛП in 28:18 (cf. 28:15, 
where éAníg = ЛОП; see notes in Goshen-Gottstein 1995:108-110). 
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the disaster that awaits "this people" (apparently the vast majority 
of Jerusalemites and their leaders, 28:14), the Lord promises, "In 
that day, the Lord of Hosts will be the crown of hope, the diadem 
of glory, for the remnant of my people (xà xoxoAewévti pov Лаб, 28:5). 
For those who trust (28:16), the Lord promises to make his merci- 
ful judgment their hope (28:17); his judgment and strength will pro- 
tect them from destruction (28:6). 

In Isaiah 28, then, as in chapter 8, Israel as a whole has sought 
deliverance apart from God. Only the remnant who remain faithful 
to the Lord, who are characterized by hope and trust in him alone, 
receive the promise of deliverance. 


Isaiah in Stereo: Recollections of Isaiah 8 in Isaiah. 28-29 

There is solid precedent in the book of Isaiah itself—and particu- 
larly in its LXX version—for the interpretive relationship between 
Isaiah 8:14 and 28:16 that Paul draws by conflating these passages 
in Romans 9:33. Numerous verbal and thematic connections between 
chapter 8 and chapters 28-29 suggest that at the compositional level, 
Isaiah 28-29 is intended to be read in light of Isaiah 8.? Close 
analysis of the LXX version of these chapters will bear this hypoth- 
esis out. 

The most obvious link between Isaiah 8:14 and 28:16 is, of course, 
the prominent image of God as "stone" and the promise that the 
one who trusts in him will be vindicated. The particular wording of 
Isaiah 28:16 LXX (ò motedov ёл’ adi) suggests that the translator 
rendered this passage with Isaiah 8:14, 17 in mind. The phrase ёл’ 
abtt@ in Isaiah 28:16 LXX has no parallel in the Hebrew text, but 
it does appear in Isaiah 8:17 (лєтоїӨфс ёсорол ёл’ abt, where ёл’ 
ot corresponds to MT, 1?) and in the similar phrase added to 8:14 
by the LXX translator (ё@у ёл’ o1 лело:00с 16). The diction of 
8:14, 17 may also have influenced the translator's rather interpre- 
tive rendering in 28:17, where he characterizes those who do not 


87 [n speaking of the influence of Isaiah 8 on 28-29, I am consciously adopting 
the perspective of a reader who encounters these texts sequentially, rather than 
making a claim about the relative priority of either text. The dating of the mate- 
rials in Isaiah 28-29 is still disputed, although a good portion of the material within 
these chapters is commonly attributed to Deutero-Isaiah. 

8 On the addition to Isaiah 8:14 LXX, see pp. 140-41 (cf. Ziegler 1934:95). 
Curiously, in his detailed analysis of Isaiah 28-33 LXX, Laberge (1968, 1978) does 
not discuss the reading ёл’ obt@ in Isaiah 28:16. 
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trust in God as “those who vainly trust in a lie” (oi лело\90тЕс u&tnv 
Чеубел).®9 

The network of relationships extends well beyond these few verses, 
however. A number of additional passages spread througout Isaiah 
28-29 betray the influence of terminology and concepts found in 
Isaiah 8. In Hebrew, Isaiah 8:15 and 28:13 share a string of four 
verbs describing the fall of those who refuse to rely on God: “they 
will stumble... and be broken, they will be snared and be cap- 
tured” (see Fig. 3.3).? Nowhere else in Isaiah do even two of these 
Hebrew verbs appear together.” 


Figure 3.3: Isaiah 8:15 and 28:13 in LXX and MT 


Key: single underline agreement between Isa 8:15 MT and 28:13 MT 
double underline agreement between Isa 8:15 LXX and 28:13 LXX 


Isaiah 8:15 LXX Isaiah 8:15 Isaiah 28:13 Isaiah 28:13 LXX 
MT MT 
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The echo of Isaiah 8:15 in 28:13 is discernable in the LXX also. 
In the LXX, the parallelism is not as neat—in part because in 8:15 
the translator evidently mistook WP (xwóvveócovot in 28:13) for 
WIN (éyyvoocU?— but nevertheless, the correspondence is quite strik- 


* MT, “and hail will sweep away the shelter of a lie” (32 поло 772 nz") On 
the problems in relating the LXX translation of this verse to a Hebrew Vorlage, see 
Laberge 1978:11-12. 

% Noted also by Stansell 1996:86-87. Irwin 1977 fails to note most of the ver- 
bal connections that exist between chapters 28-29 and 8, however. 

?! The verb WP occurs in Isaiah only in these two verses, while 737 is found in 
only two other verses (only one other time in the niphal). 

? Goshen-Gottstein (1995:32) thinks this resulted from an error in hearing 
(cf. Fischer 1930:23). In addition, the order of terms differs between the two verses 
(a number of Hexaplaric and Lucianic witnesses transpose xwóvveócouci and 
соутрђсоутох in order to match 28:13 MT). 
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ing. In both cases, those who will fall, be broken, and be captured 
are just those Israelites who refuse to put their trust in God and his 
word (8:14; 28:16). 

In retracing the steps of the LXX translator, we see once again 
the capacity of an ancient interpreter to compare related passages, 
phrases, and even single words that are widely dispersed throughout 
a sizable text. Although the translator of Isaiah may represent a spe- 
cial case due to the particular exigencies of his task of translation 
as well as interpretation, it 1s unlikely that his work was isolated from 
the wider traditions and practices of exegesis in Jewish communities. 
Indeed, rabbinic exegesis is well known for its juxtaposition of widely 
separated passages, largely on the basis of shared vocabulary or 
theme. The textual tradition of the scriptures also bears witness to 
the powerful influence of parallel passages on the transmission of the 
text, both in its original languages and in the versions." We should 


33 The occurrence in Isaiah 29:4 and 8:19 of a rare phrase used to describe the 
spirits of the dead consulted in divination—oi gwvodvtes ёк/@ло fic yfig— provides 
an additional point of contact between chapters 8 and 28-29. In the entire LXX, 
this phrase appears elsewhere only in Isaiah 19:3, in the context of a declaration 
of judgment on the false gods of Egypt (The Hebrew equivalent, 2%, likewise occurs 
only in Isaiah in 8:19; 19:3; 29:4. It is found elsewhere [16x] in the Hebrew Bible 
only in the Pentateuch, the Deuteronomic History and Chronicles. In addition, the 
verb EES, “chirp,” unique to Isaiah, is used in connection with the dead only in 
8:19 and 29:4 [it appears in 10:14; 38:14 of birds]. This latter correspondence 
between chapters 8 and 28-29 is lost in the LXX.). Although the Greek phrase 
resembles terminology employed in the well-known narrative of 1 Kingdoms 28:3-25 
(cf. Sir 46:20), where Saul consults the ghost of Samuel through a medium 
(éyyaotpipvOoc, | Kgdms 28:3, 7 [2х], 8, 9; ої yvóotaç and тїс yis, 1 Kgdms 28:3, 
9), the LXX translator does not appear to have employed | Kingdoms as a guide 
for the translation of the underlying Hebrew terms. While 1 Kingdoms renders 
DWT by ууфотол (as does в” at Isa 8:19), LXX Isaiah uses ёүүастріџоӢот; for DN, 
1 Kingdoms employs &yyactpinvdog, but LXX Isaiah translates MINT and DN as 
oi фоуођдутес бло tis үйс. More probably, the translator derived the meaning of IW 
through his own comparison/ conflation of the three passages in which this word 
appears in Isaiah. From the context of 29:4 (Тїр [лз DWD mM), he hit upon 
the translation фоуёо ёк тїс үйс for IN, drawing inspiration from the following 
word, фемй (= oy). He then used this equivalent for the other occurrences of IW 
in 8:19 and 19:3, where there is in Hebrew no mention of the ground (778). In 
turn, the plural MAW from 8:19 and 19:3 was carried over into 29:4 (so Laberge 
1978:24, 119. Cf. о: рбуос, Isa 8:19; 29:4; 0°: үу®Фотт\с, Isa 8:19; but &yyaozpiuvdog, 
Isa 29:4). For the listener who perceives this echo of Isaiah 8:19 in 29:4, the effect 
is to highlight the certain doom of those who will not trust in the Lord. The very 
ones who sought safety in false gods (8:19) will become like the spirits of the dead 
to whom they have looked for guidance (29:4). 

D See the numerous examples for both testaments discussed in Schildenberger 
1959. 
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not underestimate the close knowledge of the book of Isaiah possi- 
ble for ancient readers— particularly those with “scholastic” inter- 
ests—who regarded it as a sacred text. To what degree Paul's use 
of Isaiah betrays such intimacy with the text is, of course, the point 
at issue in the present work; the preceding discussion, however, offers 
an important reference point for evaluating what evidence we do 
have concerning Paul's reader-competence and interpretive strategies 
in their historical and cultural contexts. 

Yet another node in the network of relationships connecting Isaiah 
28-29 with Isaiah 8 is formed by the conjunction of Isaiah 29:11 
and 8:16. Both of these verses speak of the sealing of a book, employ- 
ing vocabulary that appears nowhere in Isaiah outside these two pas- 
sages (Greek, сфроүібо; Hebrew, ЕГП). In 8:16 LXX, the prophet 
predicts the exposure to God's judgment of those who "seal up the 
vönog so as not to learn it" (ot oppayıßönevor tov vópov Tod ий нокту). 
In contrast to the Hebrew text, in which it is Isaiah’s “testimony” 
(7707) and “teaching” (mmm) that are being sealed up among his 
disciples, in the LXX this vönog is none other than God's Law, and 
those who seal it up do so out of rebellion against God. When Isaiah 
later cries out that, because of Israel's divinely-inflicted blindness and 
stupor (29:10; cf. Romans 11:8), all of God's deeds of judgment and 
salvation (navıa và proto tadta) will be for them like “the words 
of this sealed book" (wg oi Aóyot tod BiBAtov tod ёсфроусрёуох tovtov, 
29:11), it is tempting to understand here a reference by the LXX 
translator? to the book of the Law that the disobedient have sealed 
up in order to disregard it (8:16). Because they have refused to hear- 
ken to God's Law, they are unable to discern God's ways in the pre- 
sent crisis. 

Further evidence of the relationship between Isaiah 8 and Isaiah 
28-29 at the compositional level may be found in the closing verses 
of the latter section, Isaiah 29:17-24. This passage, a promise of 
imminent redemption, draws together a number of terms and ideas 
from chapters 8 and 28-29. Verse 18, “In that day, the deaf will 
hear the words of a book" (Aóyoug BıßAtov), recalls “the words of 
this sealed book” (ot Aöyoı tod BıßAtov Tod Eoppayıou£vov tovtov) men- 
tioned in 29:11. If, as I have suggested, 29:11 is linked verbally to 


% Note that an equivalent for todtov is lacking in MT (not surprisingly, it is 
omitted in Hexaplaric and Lucianic witnesses to LXX), 1OIsa*, Targum, Peshitta, 
Vulgate. 
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8:16, the implication is that “the deaf” will now hear God’s Law 
aright. The second half of 29:18 promises that the eyes of the 
blind—eyes that are in darkness and gloom (ої év тф oxoteı kai oi év 
TH ошҳАп Go huot topA@v)—will be able to see. This oracle thus 
reverses the curse of 8:22, where those who rebel against God 
encounter okötog Worte un BAénew.? In connection with the reference 
to deafness in 29:18a, the language of blindness here recalls the 
important Isaianic theme of the blinding of Israel by God (6:9-10), 
last mentioned in 29:10. 

At the heart of this densely allusive passage (29:22-23) lies the 
clearest indication that the LXX translator has not only recognized 
the presence of threads tying chapters 8 and 28-29 together within 
the book of Isaiah but has also pulled the knot joining the two 
"stone" texts tighter still. The Hebrew text of Isaiah 29:23 recalls 
8:12-13 by its use of the verbs YY and WP, which occur in the 
hıphıl only in these two passages in Isaiah. Absent is any overt con- 
nection with 28:16. The verbal link with chapter 8 found in Hebrew 
is maintained in the LXX, through the use of the verbs үйбө and 
фоВёо in both 8:12-13 and 29:23. 

What is of greater interest, however, is the fact that in the LXX, 
this recollection of the “stone” passage of chapter 8 is tightly bound 
up with another allusion, this time to the “stone” saying in 28:16. 


For this reason, thus says the Lord to the house of Jacob, whom he 
set apart from [among the descendants of] Abraham: “Now you shall 
not be ashamed, O Jacob, and now Israel shall not turn his face. But 
when their children see my works, on my account they shall sanctify 
my name. They shall sanctify the holy one of Jacob and they shall fear 
the God of Israel." 


Sé 10010 ade A€yer короб ёлі tov оїкоу ГажоВ, ду Kpmpıoev ё Aßpaoy- 
où viv оісҳоу0ћсетол 1акоВ, од viv то лрбоолоу petaßahei IopomA: ФАА 
бтау wo tà тёкуа, о®тФу tà Épyo pov, би’ ёрё Ayıdoovar то övouå pov Kai 
йүсоосі тоу буюу ТокоВ кої тоу Heöv tod IoponA фоВп@йвоутол (Isaiah 
29:22-23). 





In 29:22, the word of the Lord comes to “the house of Jacob” vow- 
ing, “Now Jacob will not be ashamed" (od viv aisyvvOjoetat). This 


% Cf. the call, u&ßere &xoóetv, in 28:19 and the further use of hearing as a 
metaphor for obedience in 28:12, 23. Note also the prophecy in 29:24 that “the 
grumblers will ат to obey" (цоӨтсоутал brakove). 

% So also Clements 1985: 104. 
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oracle echoes the promise made in 28:16 that the one who trusts in 
the “stone” will certainly not be ashamed (o9 un kotooxov0i).? The 
following verse borrows the religious language of 8:12-13 in order 
to depict the positive counterpart to “not being ashamed": “But when 
their children see my works,” through me they will sanctify (&yv&Go) 
my name. They will sanctify (ày1áGo) the holy one of Jacob, and 
they will fear (goBéw) the God of Israel” (29:23). As already noted, 
this statement recalls Isaiah 8:12-13, where those who sanctify and 
fear the Lord (корюу adröv бусоте koi aùtòç ёстол cov фӧВос̧) do 
not encounter him as a stone of stumbling.'” 

The conjunction of key phrases from both Isaianic “stone” pas- 
sages strongly suggests that the translator has read these texts in light 
of one another. Hearing the two stone passages together enriches 
them both: The notion of trusting in God (28:16) receives fuller 
explication through the ideas of sanctifying and fearing the Lord 
(8:12-13). Likewise, to those who experience God as a sanctuary 
(8:14) is extended the explicit promise of ultimate vindication (28:16). 
As a result of God's eschatological intervention, Israel's renewed loy- 
аку to God, described in the language of 8:12-13, results in Israel's 
vindication, expressed in terms of the positive promise of 28:16. 

Considered all together, there is a substantial body of evidence 
suggesting that Paul's interpretive decision to read Isaiah 8:14 and 
28:16 together in Romans 9:33 is rooted in the much larger inter- 
relationship of chapters 8 and 28-29 within the book of Isaiah. 
Moreover, there are strong reasons to believe that this interrela- 
tionship was noted by pre-Pauline tradents such as the LXX trans- 
lator, who through his distinctive rendering of Isaiah 8:14, 28:16, 


% This correspondence is not found in the MT, which reads wT SD at 28:16, 
but 012° №2 at 29:22. The echo arises from a decision made previously by the trans- 
lator in his rendering of 28:16. This does not necessarily mean that the echo was 
unintended, for as we saw above (n. 93) with regard to LXX Isaiah 29:4/19:3/8:19, 
the Isaiah translator is quite capable of comparing a number of widely separated 
verses and rendering them in similar ways. It is even conceivable, then, that 29:22-23 
has influenced the translator's departure from MT in 28:16. 

99 Or, conceivably, “But when they see their children, my works" (@АЛ” Bro 
{бот tà тёкуа adıav tà Épyo pov). 

100 There is an additional connection between Isaiah 29 and Isaiah 8 in the LXX 
due to the translator's distinctive rendering of 8:14, where it is not "the two houses 
of Israel” (Hebrew) that encounter God as a stone of stumbling, but “the house of 
Jacob" (cf. 8:17). In 29:22 LXX (addressed to "the house of Jacob"), we see a rever- 
sal of this situation, but expressed in terms of 28:16 (“not ashamed") rather than 
via the language of stumbling found in 8:14. 
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and 29:22-23 has drawn the verbal connections between chapters 8 
апа 28-29 tighter still.” 


Ripples Created by the Isaianıc “Stone” Passages 
in Romans 9:30-10:4 


Viewing Romans 9:30-10:4 through the lens shaped by my reading 
of the larger contexts of Isaiah 8:14 and 28:16 allows several significant 
features of Paul’s larger argument to come into sharper focus. First, 
over both Isaianic “stone” passages hovers the specter of bitter divi- 
sion within Israel. In the face of serious threats to Israel’s national 
security by foreign powers, the majority of “this people” and their 
leaders have forsaken YHWH, placing their hope for deliverance not 
in their God, but in the gods and rulers of foreign nations. Only a 
small remnant remains faithful to Israel’s God. Similarly, Paul writes 
out of a context of deep division within Israel, this time brought 
about through the preaching of the gospel. Just as Isaiah viewed 
himself as one of a small remnant of the faithful, Paul too employs 
remnant terminology to speak of “us... from among the Jews” 
whom God has now saved (Romans 9:24, 27-29; cf. 11:5). 
Futhermore, in both Isaiah 8 and Isaiah 28-29, what divides the 
two groups of Israelites is their trust (or lack of trust) in God’s power 
and faithfulness to deliver them from the present crisis. Trust in God 
plays a prominent role in these passages (пёло1да, 8:14, 17; cf. 28:17; 
motevo, 28:16; cf. 7:9). To those who trust in him, God promises 
vindication and deliverance. In the coming crisis, they will not be 
ashamed (28:16), nor will they encounter God as a stone of stum- 
bling (8:14). In contrast, those who do not trust in YHWH but put 
their faith in “a lie” (28:17) will fall and be broken (8:15; 28:13). 
This motif of faith/trust is central to Paul’s criticism of Israel in 
Romans 9:30-10:4 and, indeed, throughout Romans 10. Absent from 
Paul's argument since Romans 6:8, the niotic/miotebw word group 
suddenly becomes prominent in Paul’s discussion once again, occur- 
ring thirteen times in 9:30-10:21. The Gentiles have believed and 
thereby obtained “the righteousness ёк niotews.” But because Israel 
did not pursue the “Law that leads to righteousness” ёк miotews, they 
have been unable to overtake the Law (Romans 9:33). Instead, they 


? It lies beyond the scope of this study to trace the relationship between Isaiah 
8 and 28-29 in the other versions or in the history of exegesis. A significant col- 
lection of material for such an investigation has been assembled in the text-critical 
study of Léo Laberge (1968; published in part as Laberge 1978). 
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have become like those in Isaiah 8 and 28-29 who stumbled because 
of their lack of faith.'” 

Isaiah 8 and 28-29 LXX offer Paul an important precedent for 
his insistence that Israel's lack of faith/trust stems, not from their 
adherence to the Law, but rather from their failure to understand 
the Law rightly and so pursue it ёк riotewg. In Isaiah 8, the prophet 
does not set trust in God over against obedience to the Law; rather, 
he claims that those who do not trust in God have stubbornly sealed 
up the Law so as not to learn it (8:16). This indictment finds its 
counterpart in Isaiah 28-29, where Isaiah likens the people's inabil- 
ity to grasp the meaning of the Law to the comic spectacle of an 
illiterate person trying to read a sealed scroll. The repeated call to 
rebellious Israel to listen to and learn the word of the Lord (28:12, 
14, 19, 23; 29:18, 24) demonstrates that trusting in the “stone” 
requires willing obedience to God's Law.” 

Paul too claims in Romans 9:30ff. that faith and obedience to the 
Law go together. He does not criticize Israel for pursuing “the Law 
that leads to righteousness” (vönog ӧіколос%утс, 9:31), nor does he 
oppose this Law to “the righteousness from faith" (ӧіколосоуту ёк 
niotews, 9:30). Rather, he laments Israel’s failure to overtake the Law. 
His point is not that Israel has pursued the wrong goal, but that 
Israel has altogether failed to grasp the téAoc of the Law. Paul has 
radically reconceived the nature of obedience to the Law out of the 
conviction that the Law finds its true téAog only in Christ.'* Drawing 
together the key terms of Romans 9:30—10:3—8ixa1ocbvn, vópoc, 
nioti¢/miotevw—Paul claims in Romans 10:4 that the righteousness to 
which the Law leads (cf. vóuoc бколосоутс, 9:31) is available, through 


10? Note that 1 Peter also interprets “stumbling” in Isaiah 8:14 as the conse- 
quence of failure to “believe/trust” in the stone (toig tictebovoiv/&nictobol, 
1 Pet 2:7; ої npookóntovow тф Aóyo бледобутес, 2:8). 

103 This Isaianic theme is greatly augmented by the Isaiah Targum in its para- 
phrastic rendering of 28:9-13. For extensive discussion of the Targum’s view that 
repentance and renewed obedience to the Torah are crucial conditions for Israel's 
restoration, see Chilton 1982:13-18, 37—46. 

19 In the context of Paul's metaphor of a footrace, I take téAog to refer to the 
finish line toward which the Law was leading; only in the sense of arrival at one's 
destination does téAog denote the “end” of the Law. See Cranfield 1979:522-26; 
Wilckens 1978-82, 2:222-23; and especially the detailed analysis of Badenas 1985, 
with references to further literature. Had Israel “caught up with” the Law instead 
of stumbling, they would have ended up with righteousness in Christ (Rom 10:4). 
As Romans 11 makes clear, Paul expects that Israel will recover its balance and 
finish the race to its тёАос. 
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Christ, to everyone who believes (navti tà miotevovtt). From the per- 
spective of Paul's understanding of the Law (for which he claims the 
authority of Isaiah 28:16/8:14), Israel has failed to perceive the goal 
of the Law, and so has pursued the Law in entirely the wrong man- 
ner, £& £pyov rather than ёк niotews. In terms reminiscent of Isaiah's 
indictment of Israel, Paul charges in Romans 10:2-3 that, when it 
comes to the Law, Israel is both ignorant and, ultimately, rebellious. 
Attending to the wider contexts of Isaiah 8 and 28-29 further elu- 
cidates how Paul can attribute Israel's pursuit of the Law not ёк 
riotewg but фс é& Épyov to their ignorance of, and indeed outright 
resistance to “the righteousness of God” as they seek instead to estab- 
lish “their own righteousness.”'”® In Isaiah 8 and 28-29, trust in God 
entails staking one's life on God's righteousness—God’s wisdom, 
power, and faithfulness—to rescue his people from the international 
crises threatening to engulf them. The antithesis of such trust is to 
rely for protection on foreign rulers and their gods, whether the 
kings of Damascus and Samaria (8:6) or Pharaoh (28:15; 30:1—7; 
31:1c-3). Israel's misplaced trust stems from their inability to per- 
ceive God's plans vis-à-vis Israel and the nations—that God is using 
these nations as a tool to discipline and ultimately to deliver his peo- 
ple.'% Ironically, those who refuse to submit to God's righteousness 
by resisting his use of these Gentile nations and who seek to estab- 
lish their own righteousness apart from God by entering into treaties 
with foreign nations suffer the very fate they sought to avert and 
forfeit the deliverance God promises to those who trust in him. 
Admittedly, making the imaginative leap to Paul's own situation 
requires a bit of mental agility," but reading Romans 9:30-10:4 in 
light of Isaiah 8 and 28-29 helps to clarify that the target of Paul's 


! Paul speaks of two “righteousnesses,” as he does also in Philippians 3:9. In 
Romans 10:3, however, he claims that “their own righteousness” (the righteousness 
available only to Jews who observe the disünctive markers of circumcision, Sabbath, 
and food laws) is precisely not the righteousness to which the Law is leading. See 
further n. 122 below. 

!9 In the previous chapter I noted that the background of the potter/clay texts 
in Isaiah 29:16/45:9 (Rom 9:20) is similarly a protest against God's chosen means 
of disciplining and delivering his people, a questioning of God's wisdom and right- 
eousness (pp. 62—68). 

107 Though, as other befuddled explorers of Paul's thought world can attest, this 
chasm certainly does not require as great a leap as some of Paul's appropriations 
of scripture—such as his use of Leviticus 18:5 and Deuteronomy 9:4/30:12 in 
Romans 10:5-10 (see pp. 159-68). 
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polemics is not Jewish legalism versus some abstract principle of “faith,” 
but rather Israel's failure to recognize and submit to God's chosen 
means of delivering his people (that is, “the righteousness of God"). ^? 
At the same time, hearing Paul in counterpoint with Isaiah 8 and 
28-29 highlights the radical rereading of Isaiah necessitated by Paul's 
conviction that God has now acted in Christ to redeem his people 
and the entire world and that the good news of this cosmic redemp- 
tion must be proclaimed to Jew and Gentile alike. Like Isaiah before 
him, Paul claims that Israel is resisting God's plan of deliverance in 
favor of a plan of their own devising. For Paul, however, the issue 
is not Israel's idolatrous trust in foreign nations and their gods, but 
their insistence on pursuing the Law we ё Épyov rather than ёк 
niotews. Out of a misplaced devotion to “their own righteousness” 
on the basis of “works,” Israel refuses to recognize that God’s right- 
eousness—to which the Law, pursued ёк молеюс, would have led 
them all along ` Ваз now come to focus in Christ and is available 
to everyone on the basis of faith (10:2-4). 

It is crucial to see that the standpoint from which Paul criticizes 
Israel is his firm belief that the righteousness of Israel’s God is now 
revealed in the gospel, through which God effects the salvation of 
both Jew and Gentile apart from observance of the markers of the 
covenant (cf. Rom 3:21-26).'” Just as God's dealings with foreign 
nations—particularly his choice of Assyria as an instrument to dis- 
cipline his own people—scandalized the majority of Israel in Isaiah’s 
day, so now the gospel Paul proclaims to the Gentiles has caused 
Israel to stumble badly. Whereas Israel had long associated God’s 
righteousness with the markers of the covenant (pursuing the Law 
ёб Epyav),''® Paul now proclaims the news that in Christ God's right- 


7? In light of the problem posed for Israel of old by God's dealings with the 
Gentiles, it is tempting to see Isaiah 8 and 28-29 as part of the scriptural and the- 
ological backdrop for Paul’s dramatic narrative of Israel’s temporary hardening and 
ultimate restoration in Romans 11. Paul argues that God is using the Gentiles both 
to judge Israel's lack of riorıg and, by provoking Israel to jealousy, ultimately to 
effect their salvation. Although “the righteousness of God” does not appear either 
in Isaiah 8 or Isaiah 28-29, this phrase is used often in Isaiah 40-55 to speak of 
God’s deliverance of his covenant people. It is not unlikely that Paul, like many 
ancient readers, would have read Isaiah primarily through the lens provided by 
chapters 40-55 (see p. 102 n. 188 above). 

№9 E. P. Sanders (1977, 1983) rightly insists on the crucial role Paul's convic- 
tions about what God has done for the world in Christ play in shaping Paul’s 
account of Israel’s present plight. 

10 It was a widespread and noncontroversial belief among Jews of the Second 
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eousness is extended to Jew and Gentile alike on the same basis of 
faith. For Israel to hang on to its covenant markers now and to 
refuse to recognize God's acceptance of Jews and Gentiles solely on 
the basis of лісті would be to reject God's righteousness in favor 
of “their own righteousness."!!! Paul even dares to maintain that 
Israel should have known about God's plan all along (Rom 10:18-21) 
and so pursued the Law ёк níoteog right out of the starting blocks. 
After all, Isaiah had warned them about the stumbling stone on the 
track long ago. 


The Identity of the “Stone” т Romans 


The foregoing discussion has prepared us to address at long last the 
question of the identity of the “stone” in Romans 9:32-33. The stone 
is clearly a symbol, but for whom or for what? As we have seen, in 
Isaiah 8:14 the “stone” unambiguously refers to God himself. In 
28:16 LXX, however, the presence of an additional phrase, “the one 
who trusts en’ aòtĝ . . .” creates а measure of ambiguity. The antecedent 
of avt@ may well be God, despite the abrupt shift from first to third 
person. This interpretation finds strong support from my earlier obser- 
vation that Isaiah 28:16 is linked to 8:14, 17 via this very preposi- 
tional phrase (among other things) and that in Isaiah 8:14 and 17, 
the antecedent of on ` and the object of trust—is God himself. 
Nevertheless, we have seen that the potential to identify the "stone" 
with someone other than God was exploited by ancient interpreters 
such as the translators of the Isaiah Targum, the tradents of the 
Community Rule, the poets of the Hodayot, and the author of 1 Peter. 
We should not be surprised, then if Paul has made a similar inter- 
pretive move. 

In fact, this quotation offers a textbook example of the semantic 
ambiguity or polyvalence produced by Paul's creative transformations 
of scripture. In the context of Romans, the stone may be understood 


Temple Period that God wanted Israel to keep his covenant by obeying him. On 
the truly radical nature of Paul's claim that one can fulfill the Law without keep- 
ing some of its commandments (such as circumcision! cf. | Cor 7:19), see the clas- 
sic study by E. P. Sanders (1977). 

ПТ Le, the righteousness available only to Jews who obey the Law. The result 
of Jewish adherence to "their own righteousness" is that Gentiles are excluded from 
God's people unless they take on the covenant markers themselves (see n. 122). 
It is the Gentile mission, rather than an aversion to "legalism" that drives Paul's 
critique of Israel here. 
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to be God himself, as familiarity with the original passages in Isaiah 
would suggest. However, the shift in person from тїӨтш to ёл’ ox 
is, if anything, even more jarring in Romans, making the identification 
of the stone with God somewhat problematic. A number of inter- 
preters have floated the hypothesis that the stone refers to the true 
nature of the Гам.!! While this interpretation is buoyed by Paul's 
claim in 9:32 that Israel has stumbled because of their failure to 
pursue the Law ёк níotecc, it founders on the expectation of a per- 
sonal antecedent for adt@ as the object of the verb moteo, and it 
ultimately runs aground on the logic of Paul's metaphor. Israel has 
been chasing the Law, not tripping over it. They hadn't even caught 
up with it yet when they stumbled violently. 

The ambiguity of the stone’s identity in Romans 9:33 may well 
be deliberate, with Paul intending to hold his readers in suspense 
until a later stage in his discussion. The christological significance of 
the stone, adumbrated by Paul's claim in Romans 10:4 that the téAog 
of the Law is Christ, comes fully into view only with the re-citation 
of Isaiah 28:16 in Romans 10:11.'? Romans 10:12 points to Christ 
as the antecedent of ол›т@ as it speaks of calling on the “Lord,” who 
has been identified in 10:9 as Jesus. As Figure 3.4 shows, Paul has 
crafted this citation of Isaiah 28:16 to create a close parallel with 
the quotation of Joel 2:32 LXX in Romans 10:13. 


Figure 3.4: Isaiah 28:16 (Rom 10:11) and Joel 2:32 LXX [8:5 MT] (Rom 10:13) 


Isa 28:16 TAG 0 ліоте0оу ёп’ adTH où котолоҳоудћосєтол 


Joel 2:32 пас bc ду ёлї- 16 буора соӨйсетол 
xa Aéontot Kvpiov 





The net effect is that, as Paul’s exposition proceeds, Joel’s “the name 
of the Lord [= Jesus]” not only corresponds to, but also interprets, 
the pronoun avt@ in Isaiah 28:16. 

It is instructive to compare Paul’s interpretation of these “stone” 
texts with the use of Isaiah 28:16 іп 1OS and 1OH.'* In these 
Qumran texts, the community—those who trust in and remain faith- 


"2 P, М. Meyer 1980:64; Barrett 1982. Dinter provides an incisive critique of 
Barretts argument (1980:120-25). 

13 See pp. 168-70 below. 

1+ See pp. 143-44 above. 
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ful to God—zs the stone. For Paul, the community is made up of 
those who trust т the stone, Christ. Paul's christological reading of 
the stone passages fully coheres with his reinterpretation of Isaiah's 
call to trust in God's power and faithfulness to deliver his people 
(Isaiah 8:14, 28:16, and contexts) as a summons to believe that the 
righteousness of God is now revealed in Christ.” 

Paul has hewn and dressed the Isaianic "stone" passages so that 
they fit snugly into the christological argument he is constructing. 
Yet his exegetical “stone cutting" does not entirely alter the shape 
of these passages, and his reinterpretation does not suppress the orig- 
inal referent of the stone in the Isaianic context—God himself. To 
press for a sharp distinction between a “christological” and a “the- 
ological" reading of Isaiah 28:16 would be profoundly unfaithful 
to the structure of Paul's own thought, in terms of which such a 
dichotomy is incomprehensible.''® Significantly, Paul stops short of 
an explicit identification of the stone as Christ." Moreover, he does 
not present Jesus as the object of belief or trust, but rather God's 
action in raising him from the dead and declaring him to be Lord. 
For Paul, to identify the stone with Christ is not to push God off 
center stage; it is rather to specify more exactly the manner in which 
God has become a stumbling stone to some in Israel. The irreducible 
polyvalence of Paul's metaphor is thus rooted ultimately in his the- 
ological and christological convictions.!'® 


THE TeAog OF THE Law: ROMANS 10:4-13 


From the vantage point provided by Romans 10:4, one can see that 
Paul has attempted an extremely bold redefinition of the Law. 
Contrary to his common coupling of “works” and “Law,” Paul has 
in this passage carefully and methodically separated the two terms.''? 


15 In this light, it appears that Paul's comment in 1 Cor 1:23 that the gospel 
of “Christ crucified” is a окбубаЛоу to Jews may well draw on the imagery of 
Isaiah 8:14. 

16 So, rightly, E. P. Sanders 1977:194. 

17 Contrast the direct identification of Christ with the stone in | Peter 2:4-8: 
прос бу [tov xópiov, v. 3] mpocepydpevor Aidov буто... (2:4). 

18 Similarly, N. T. Wright (1991:244), who views the stone as a polyvalent 
metaphor pointing to God, the Law, and Christ: the “stone” is “the covenant plan of 
the one God, which, expressed in Torah, was enacted in the Messiah" (emphasis ori- 
ginal). See further Boers 1993, although he does not discuss this particular passage. 

"9 Romans 9:12 prepares the reader for this move, for there Paul makes no 
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In Paul’s metaphor, the Law is running after righteousness, and Israel 
is pursuing the Law, but Israel’s mistaken idea that the Law is about 
“works” (and that the righteousness to which it leads is “their own 
righteousness”) causes them to stumble in mid-race. What is only 
implicit in the contrast between “the Law of works” and “the Law 
of faith" in Romans 3:27! becomes explicit in Romans 9:32, where 
Paul actually sets “works” in clear opposition to the Law, claiming 
that the Law has eluded Israel because they have been pursuing it 
wg ЕЁ Epyav: “as of it were from works [which it is not]." For Paul, 
the Law is rightly pursued only ёк riotewg (through faith “we estab- 
lish the Law” [Rom 3:31]; only thus can Israel attain the right- 
eousness they seek. 

Thus isolated from “works,” the Law has a positive valence for 
Paul.?' He terms it “the Law that leads to righteousness” (vöuog 
dikanocdvng) because its téAog is Christ. It is fully in keeping with 
his redefinition of the Law apart from works that Paul contrasts 
"God's righteousness”/“righteousness ёк nistewg” not with “right- 
eousness from the Law," but with Israel's “own righteousness."!? 


mention of vópog as he contrasts ё Epywv with ёк tod коАо®утос. Similarly, in 11:6 
the opposite of xapırı is GË Épyov, with no reference to the Law in the context. 

120 The issue in Romans 3:27-31 is, “What is the nature of the Law?” (rolog 
vóuog;). Cf. Dunn 1988а:185-87; Rhyne 1981:25-93. 

7! Comparison of this passage with the strong dichotomy Paul draws between 
"faith" and “Law” in Galatians 2-3 (esp. 2:16-21; 3:10-12) raises the question of 
inconsistency or development in Paul's thought on the Law. While I cannot hope 
to add much to the debate here, it is perhaps not superfluous to reiterate that con- 
text is crucial for understanding what Paul means by terms like "Law," “works,” 
and “faith.” These terms are clearly used by Paul in somewhat idiosyncratic ways, 
and it is not unthinkable that their meaning might be flexible to some degree, 
depending on the rhetorical situation. Because in Galatians the Law is linked inex- 
tricably to “works” and absolutely opposed to "faith" does not mean that the terms 
must line up this way in the very different argument of Romans 9-11. We should 
not neglect the possibility that Paul modified his position after [because of?] his 
debate with the rival teachers in Galatia. See further Martyn 1997b; Wilckens 1982. 

"7? E. P. Sanders rightly understands “their own righteousness” to mean 

“that righteousness which the Jews alone are privileged to obtain" rather than 
“self-righteousness which consists in individuals’ presenting their merits as a 
claim upon God." The argument is christological and is oriented around the 
principle of equality of Jew and Gentile (1983:38; emphasis removed). 
However, when Sanders elsewhere says that ij idia ӧіколосоут "becomes wrong 
only because God has revealed another one" (1991:122), he does not do justice to 
the radical claim Paul is making in Romans 9:33-10:13. The force of Paul's argu- 
ment in Romans 10 is not that “God has revealed another” righteousness; rather, 
he claims that the righteousness now available in Christ has always been the only 
righteousness Israel was intended to attain through its pursuit of the Law. In Paul's 
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Recognition of this distinction becomes crucial to understanding Paul's 
interpretation of scripture—not least Isaiah 28:16 (Rom 10:11)—in 
the following verses. In stark contrast to Israel’s “own righteousness,” 
which is limited to those who pursue the Law “as if from works,” 
the righteousness to which the Law leads when pursued “from faith” 
is the righteousness available without distinction “to everyone who 
believes.” Indeed, it is the same “righteousness from faith” that the 
Gentiles have now obtained (Rom 9:30). 

On the face of it, Paul’s radical claim that the Law can be divorced 
from the “works” it commands brazenly contradicts the scriptures, 
certainly as they were read by most of his contemporaries (and, 
indeed, by the vast majority of faithful Jews throughout the ages). 
Recognizing this problem, Paul calls on Moses himself in order to 
uphold his assertion that Christ is the téAog of the Law (Rom 10:5-10). 
A great deal of attention has been devoted to this passage in recent 
literature.'?? Although it is not possible to interact with all of these 
studies here, I will sketch briefly my understanding of Paul’s argu- 
ment, and particularly how the scriptural quotations function in it. 
This reading will provide the necessary context for understanding 
Paul’s subsequent quotation of Isaiah 28:16 in Romans 10:11. At 
the same time, it will shed further light on Paul’s interpretive tech- 
niques as he wrestles with scripture in light of the gospel he is called 
to proclaim. 


On the Testimony of Two Witnesses: Moses and “Righteousness from Faith” 


In Romans 10:5-6, Paul summons two witnesses, Moses and the 
personified “Righteousness from Faith” (introduced more prosaically 
in 9:30), to support the case he has been building.'** Although this 


Di 


view, Israel’s “own righteousness” is emphatically not the righteousness to which the 
Law leads. In fact, Israel’s quest for “their own righteousness” has actually pre- 
vented them from reaching the тёАос of the Law. Contrast Philippians 3:9, where 
Paul's reference to “my own righteousness” (set over against “the righteousness of 
God through the faithfulness of Christ") not only clearly refers to "covenant mark- 
ers" such as circumcision, but also finds further specification as "the righteousness 
from the Law." It is just this identification of “their own righteousness” with “Law” 
that is significantly absent from Paul's argument in Romans 9:30-10:4. 

'3 Important studies of Romans 10:5-10 include Bring 1966; Suggs 1967; Howard 
1969; Rhyne 1981:95-116; Badenas 1985; Dunn 1987; Hays 1989:73-83; Bekken 
1995. 

"* Note the personification of righteousness in Isaiah 41:2-4: тїс é&nyeipev ano 
буатоАФ@у ёіколосоуту ék&Aeoev aùthv кола хобас adtod xol nopevoeta (Isa 41:22). 
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passage is often read as if Paul were contrasting “righteousness from 
the Law" with “righteousness from faith," I have attempted to 
show in the preceding paragraphs why the larger context of Paul’s 
argument actually points in the opposite direction. Richard Hays 
rightly argues that Moses and “Righteousness from Faith” should be 
heard as offering complementary testimony.'* In contrast to Galatians 
3, where Paul explicitly identifies the Law with “doing” and isolates 
it completely from “faith” (0 бё vouog оок ёстіу ёк níoteoc, Gal 3:12), 
in Romans 10 Paul does not directly oppose “doing” to “believing.” 
Rather, by using the second quotation to interpret the first, Paul 
redefines “doing” as “believing/trusting in what God has done in 
Christ." Citing the words of the Law itself, Paul argues that the Law 
points to Christ as its goal and thus that the “righteousness from 
the Law" finds its fulfillment in “the righteousness from faith." 
The value of Moses and “Righteousness from Faith" as witnesses 
for Paul rests on the fact that their testimony agrees. In fact, they 
support complementary aspects of the case Paul summarizes so suc- 
cinctly in Romans 10:4. First on the stand is Moses, who avers that 
the Law was intended to lead to life (Romans 10:5 [Lev 18:5]).? 
In its original setting, Leviticus 18:1—5 contrasts the laws and cus- 
toms of Egypt and of Canaan with God's Law, claiming that only 
God's commandments lead to life.'” In the context of Romans, “will 


' See Käsemann 1980:283-92 for a particularly strong statement of this posi- 
tion. So also Dunn 1987. 

"* Hays 1989:76. See his detailed discussion of the entire passage, pp. 73-83. In 
arguing forcefully against the normal reading of this passage that drives a wedge 
between 10:5 and 10:6, Hays has perhaps over-emphasized the continuity between 
Moses and "Righteousness from Faith" in this passage. His paraphrase of 10:6 
obscures the distinction Paul makes between the two characters: “In another place, 
as Moses writes, this righteousness from faith . . . speaks like this... .” (77; italics mine). 
In 10:6 Paul does not mention Moses explicitly at all; a distinct, though harmo- 
nious, voice is heard. Paul's refusal to collapse the two quotations from Moses' writ- 
ings into one voice creates the rhetorical effect of having two witnesses to substantiate 
his point. 

127 Galatians 3:10 paves the way for the citation in 3:12 by pronouncing a curse 
on "everyone who does not remain in all the things written in the book of the Law 
in order to do them (tod то\йсол отд), and Galatians 3:11-12 explicitly contrasts 
“doing” with riot (cf. E. P. Sanders 1983:21-23). 

"8 Contra Käsemann (1980:284, 287), it is unlikely that Paul's introductory phrases, 
“Moses writes" and “Righteousness from Faith says," are intended to set up a con- 
trast between writing and speaking in order to devalue the former. Paul's ubiqui- 
tous citation formula, *It is written," makes it difficult to see how *Moses writes" 
could carry a negative valence. 

19 Cf. the continuing characterization of God's commandments as that which 
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live” (бдсетол) picks up the notion elsewhere expressed by the terms 
“righteousness” (9:20, 31; 10:3, 4), “will not be ashamed” (9:33), and 
“salvation” (10:1). Moses’ words thus establish one of the major 
points Paul argues in Romans 9:30-10:4: that the Law is vopog 
д1копос%утс, “the Law that leads to righteousness,” or, in the words 
of Romans 10:4, “the téAog of the Law is.. . righteousness.” ?! 

The next witness, “Righteousness from Faith," speaks in behalf of 
the second—and more controversial—step in Paul's argument: that 
this righteousness to which the Law has been leading comes to focus 
in Christ.?? Her opening words are generally recognized as a quo- 
tation of Deuteronomy 8:17/9:4, with the latter text the most prob- 
ably source of Paul's quotation due to the (metaleptically suppressed) 


leads to life: Neh 9:29; Ezek 20:11, 13, 21 (all clearly echoing Lev 18:5). See also 
Deut 4:1; 6:25; 8:1; 11:8 (LXX); 30:2, 8, 10, 12, 13, 14. 

130 See E. P. Sanders (1977:463-72) for a perceptive analysis of terms that, in 
Paul's usage, belong to the same semantic field as “righteousness” language. 

131 While it is not possible to offer a full discussion here of the difficult text-crit- 
ical issues surrounding Paul's quotation of Leviticus 18:5, a good case can be made 
for the reading adopted by NA?: Мебойс yàp yp&ger Dr thy диколосбтуйу thv ёк 
[109] vóuov 6 noticag &vOponoc Cicero £v аот. In addition to finding support from 
important Alexandrian and Western witnesses (8* D* 81. 1506. 1739), this reading 
has in its favor its distance both from LXX (not only Lev 18:5, but also the vir- 
tually identical phrase in Neh 9:29; Ezek 20:11, 13, 21) and from Paul's quotation 
in Gal 3:12. On this reading, the focus of the citation is on “righteousness from the 
Law" as a whole (the antecedent of atf) rather than on the individual com- 
mandments (abté, v adtoic). At the same time, it becomes more clear that Paul's 
point is not “doing” the commandments versus "believing," but that the “right- 
eousness from the Law” (cf. уброс Өїколос®ут\ус) leads to Ше. My understanding of 
Paul's quotation of Leviticus 18:5 in its context would tend to support this vari- 
ant's claim to be the original reading, although my interpretation does not depend 
on its adoption. For arguments in favor of the text adopted by NA”*”’, however, 
see Dunn 1988b:599, note a. 

7? Although de in 10:6 is often thought to contrast the testimony of the two 
speakers, note that Paul uses бё in 10:20 not to oppose Isaiah's oracle to the words 
of Moses, but merely to signal the change of speakers (see also pp. 92-93 n. 156). 
Further arguments for the connective force of ёё in 10:6 are marshalled by Badenas 
1985:121-25. Sanday and Headlam suggest that Paul is not intending to interpret 
scripture here but only borrowing scriptural language to make his point (1902:286-90; 
so also Hübner 1984:85-91). This counsel of desperation reveals not only a mis- 
perception of Paul's point in Romans 10:5-13, but even more so a decidedly nar- 
row and unimaginative understanding of Paul's interpretive practices. Sanday and 
Headlam cannot conceive how Paul could possibly have considered such a radical 
transformation of Deuteronomy 30 to be ‘legitimate’: “In the О.Т. the words are 
used by Moses of the Law: how can St. Paul use them of the Gospel as against the 
Law?" (1902:288; emphasis mine) I hope in what follows to make the logic of 
Paul's rereading of scripture understandable, though not to downplay its astound- 
ingly revisionary character (cf. Koch 1986:129-32; Hays 1989:73-83). 
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catchword “righteousness” (ӧіколосоут) in 9:4—6.? In light of my 
earlier contention that "God's righteousness” should be understood 
as God's power and faithfulness to deliver his people, it is significant 
to note that these texts speak of God's deliverance of Israel from 
Egypt and his victory over the nations of Canaan. Both passages 
warn Israel not to attribute these miraculous deeds to their own 
"strength" (8:17) or “righteousness” (9:4). Rather, Deuteronomy insists 
that God has acted out of faithfulness to the covenant he made with 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob (Deut 8:18; 9:5). In view of Paul's crit- 
icism of Israel in Romans 10:3, it is surely not accidental that he 
has drawn on a text that repeatedly admonishes Israel against trust- 
ing in “their own righteousness": 


Do not say in your heart, because of my righteousness (бб thv 
біколосъуцу pov) the Lord has lead me in to inherit this good land. ... 
It is not because of your righteousness (оҳ: Stà tv біколосоуту cov) 
nor because of your holiness of heart that you are entering in to inherit 
their land.... It is not because of your righteousness (od dia tiv 
ӧткопосъупу cov) that the Lord your God is giving you this good land 
to inherit. ... (Deut 9:4, 5, 6). 


With Paul serving as interpreter for the court, ?* Righteousness from 
Faith goes on to assert in the words of Deuteronomy 30:12-14 that 
the goal of the Law has now been realized in God's sending Christ 
and raising him from the dead: “the téAog of the Law is Christ for 
righteousness. . . .” As a result, the “doing” Moses calls for in Leviticus 
18:5 is identified as the response of faith to the “word of faith" that 
Paul proclaims: “the téAog of the Law is Christ for righteousness to 
everyone who believes." ^ 

Careful attention to Romans 10:6-8 shows just how thoroughly 
Paul has reworked Deut 30:12-14 in order to interpret "doing" as 
“believing/trusting in what God has done in Christ." 


75 Interestingly, 9uxotoovn appears in Deuteronomy only in this passage and 
in chapter 33. On a practical level, Paul's use of this phrase solves the problem of 
how to introduce the words of Deuteronomy 30:12-14 as a quotation within a quo- 
tation. The anacoluthon, ook Ev tà odpav@ ёстіу Aéyov, renders 30:12a LXX unus- 
able for this purpose. On the connections between Deuteronomy 9:4 and Paul's 
interpretation of Deuteronomy 30:12 14, see further Dinter 1980:30-32. 

13 Lim convincingly argues that despite the similarities between Pauline exege- 
sis and that of the Qumran pesharim, terming Paul's quotation of Deuteronomy 
30:12-14 a "pesher" is inaccurate and misleading (1997а:124—39, 1997b); contra Barrett 
1970:392 and Ellis 1988:696-97. 

"3 I should note in passing the interesting terminological links between Leviticus 
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Figure 3.5: Deuteronomy 30:11-14 LXX in Romans 10:6-8'% 


Deuteronomy 30:11-14 LXX Romans 10:6-8 
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Paul’s strategic omissions апа crisp interpretive comments (displayed 
in Figure 3.5) deftly replace Deuteronomy's original emphasis on 
"doing the commandment" with the story of Christ proclaimed in 
Paul's gospel. Paul studiously omits every reference to *doing"!? and 
substitutes for Deuteronomy's о®т (= ў EvroAn om Ту £yo évtéAAopat 
cot ofjuepov, Deut 30:11) the name “Christ” (Rom 10:6-7).'8 He 


18:1-5 and Deuteronomy 30: Both texts promise “life” (Gan, Сб; Lev 18:5; Deut 
30:6, 15, 16, 19, 20) to those who “do” (noiéo; Lev 18:4, 5; Deut 30:2, 8, 10, 12, 
13, 14) God's Law. Neither of these links is evident from Paul's quotations, but 
they may suggest how Paul himself arrived at this particular juxtaposition of texts. 

136 The text of Deuteronomy 30:13 provided in Figure 3.5 follows the correction 
to the Góttingen edition suggested by Wevers 1995:484. 

137 Deut 30:12, 13, 14; for the prominence of this theme, cf. 30:2, 8, 10. This 
is one of the clear verbal links with Leviticus 18:5 as well. I highlight this omis- 
sion in Figure 3.5 through the use of italics in the first column. S. Westerholm has 
noted that Paul carefully avoids the language of “doing” when speaking of the 
Christian's relationship to the Law (1988:201-205). 

7? In Figure 3.5, I highlight these transformations with double underlining. Behind 
this christological identification of “the commandment” may lie a form of “wisdom 
christology" (cf. Bar 3:29-30; Sir 24:1-7). For a detailed analysis, see Suggs 1967. 
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further identifies “the message” in the last line of the quotation (to 
piua = ў £vroAn adtn, Deut 30:11) as “the message of faith" (то рана 
tfjg лістєос, Rom 10:8, which = “the message about Christ,” рїн 
Xpiotod, Rom 10:17). By reinterpreting the two questions in the quo- 
tation as references to bringing Christ down from heaven or up from 
among the dead, Paul demonstrates exegetically that the téAoc of 
the Law is Christ and that “righteousness from faith" is, first and 
foremost, a matter of what God has done in the resurrection and 
exaltation of Christ. When this reworked citation is placed side by 
side with Moses’ testimony in Leviticus 18:5, it becomes clear that 
the “doing” that leads to “life”—to which the Law itself testifies— 
is none other than “believing/trusting what God has done in Christ.” 

Paul's own ministry of proclamation comes to the forefront in his 
bold claim that the “word” (pfo) of Deut 30:12-14 is the “word 
of faith (tò piua tfjg niotewg) that we preach” (Rom 10:8). It is just 
possible in this atmosphere so charged with metaphor that Paul 
intends his hearers to identify the “we” who preach the word of 
faith as Moses, “Righteousness from Faith,” and Paul." In any event, 
Paul's interpretive gloss underscores the continuity between scripture 
and Christian proclamation claimed by his statement in 10:4 that 
Christ is the t&Aog of the Law.' Although ppa is not Paul's usual 


Another parallel to Paul's interpretation has been found in Targum Neofiti (cf. the 
Fragment Targum), which in its interpretive rendering of Deuteronomy 30:13 men- 
tions Jonah’s descent “into the depths of the great sea” {ЗЛ “PAV; cf. Tg. Jonathan 
to Jonah 2:4, 80°7 N2722 pim). For this suggestion, see McNamara 1966:74-75; 
M. Black 1971-72:9; Evans 1993:49-50. The case for Paul's dependence on the 
particular tradition preserved in this targum is rather weak, however, both because 
of the common association of the “abyss” with the “sea” in Israel's scriptures (e.g., 
Gen 1:2; Ps 32:7; 76:16; 103:6; 105:9 LXX; Job 28:14; 38:16; 41:23 LXX; Isa 
51:10; 63:13; Jonah 2:5; Sir 24:29; 43:23-24; cf. Pr Man 3) and because in the 
"three-story universe" in which Paul and his contemporaries lived, “abyss” is a nat- 
ural opposite of “heaven” (e.g., Gen 7:11; 8:2; Deut 33:13; Ps 106:26; 134:6; 148:7-8 
LXX; Prov 3:20; Sir 1:3; 16:18; 24:5; cf. Ps 35:7 LXX). Moreover, since the word 
"abyss" admirably serves Paul's interpretation of this verse as a reference to Christ's 
death and resurrection, we cannot rule out the possibility that Paul himself made 
the substitution of terms independent of prior traditions. 

7? I owe this insight to Diana Swancutt (private correspondence). Cf. Hays's 
paraphrase, “which we also now preach" (1989:77). This would not exclude, of 
course, a reference to other Christian preachers besides Paul. In his letters, Paul 
normally speaks of the work of proclamation (кпроссєцу) in the plural (Rom 10:14, 
15; 1 Cor 1:23; 15:11; 2 Cor 1:19; 4:5; 11:4; 1 Thess 2:9) except when empha- 
sizing his own personal activity over against that of others (1 Cor 9:27; Gal 2:2; 
5:11). 

?? This continuity is emphasized in the closing doxology, 16:25-27, which con- 
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designation for the gospel message, he employs it here for the sake 
of identifying his message with the pfiua of Deut 30:12-14.'*' In 
Rom 10:17 he will call his message pfo Xpiotod. It is this word 
that has now come near “in your mouth and in your heart.” 

In speaking of the human response required to what God has 
done in Christ, Paul hones in on Deuteronomy’s mention of “mouth” 
and “heart” (Rom 10:8-10). The catchword link, “heart,” binds 
together the two halves of his quotation (Deut 8:17/9:4 and 30:14). 
By means of his interpretation of Deut 30:14 as a call to “confess” 
and “believe,” Paul presents the alternative to the misguided “speech” 
of the heart in Deut 9:4 (Rom 10:6). At the same time, Paul omits 
mention of “hands” altogether (Deut 30:14).' This two-pronged 
strategy allows him not only to avoid Deuteronomy’s language of 
“doing” but, more significantly, to redefine it as “believing” and 
"confessing." 


Deuteronomy 30:12-14 in Context 

Paul’s focus on the heart echoes an important theme of Deuteronomy 
30, as a brief survey of the passage will demonstrate. This chapter 
is written from a. perspective that treats Israel’s exile under the curses 
of the Law as a fait accompli: 


And it will be when all these things have come upon you—the bless- 
ings and the curses that I have set before you—and you take it to 


nects the revelation of the "mystery" of God's redemptive purpose both with 
“prophetic scriptures” and with “my gospel and the kerygma of Jesus Christ.” Even 
if these verses are a later addition to the letter, they capture well Paul's concern 
in Romans to demonstrate that his gospel is rooted in Israel's scriptures. For argu- 
ments that the doxology was added secondarily to a shortened, 14-chapter edition 
of Romans, see Gamble 1977:123; so also Lampe 1985. However, Larry W. Hurtado 
questions Gamble's reconstruction by showing that the doxology is closely linked to 
the content of 15:1-13 and may well have been added (by Paul or a later redac- 
tor) to the 16-chapter edition of Romans. He argues for a “scholarly ‘agnosticism’” 
on the origin of 16:25-27 (1981:199). J. K. Elliott (1981), noting many similarities 
between the doxology in Romans and those in Ephesians, | Timothy, | Peter, and 
‚Jude, suggests a late first-century origin for Romans 16:25-27. See further Peterson 
1991. 

?! The term fiu appears with this sense in the undisputed Pauline letters only 
in Rom 10:8 (2х), 17, 18 (рїното, in Psalm 18:5 LXX). Cf. Eph 5:26; 6:17. 

'? The LXX reading £v тоїс xepoiv соо is well attested; its omission in a num- 
ber of mss is probably due to assimilation to MT. Although there is no equivalent 
in MT, Samaritan Pentateuch, Targum, Peshitta, or Vulgate, Hebrew evidence for 
the LXX's reading is found in 4QDeut? [4029], frg. 3, line 18: "ron. Even if 
Paul's Vorlage somehow lacked this phrase, my point about the tendenz of his cita- 
tion stands, since in any case he omits the final “to do it.” 
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heart among all the nations, wherever the Lord has scattered you... 
(Deuteronomy 30:1). 


... the Lord cast them into another land, as it is today (ëoe) vov; Deut 
29:28).143 


Deuteronomy attributes Israel's exile to the dullness and deceptive- 
ness of their “hearts,” which persists “to this day.”'** Yet God remains 
faithful to his covenant with the patriarchs (олёр тос natépas cov, 
30:5). When Israel turns and again obeys “with all their heart" (£6 
6Ang тїс kapótag cov, 30:2, God will gather them from the Dias- 
pora and bring them once again into the land (30:3—5). Moreover, 
this time God himself will enable Israel to obey “with all their 
heart” and so to inherit the promise of “life” held out by the Law 
(cf. Lev 18:5): “The Lord will cleanse your heart and the heart of 
your seed to love the Lord your God with all your heart (65 öAng 
ng карёіос cov) and with all your being, so that you may live” (Deut 


13 For the author of 40MMT, the exile and salvation spoken of in Deuteronomy 
30 are being actualized in the Israel of his own day. This halakic letter quotes 
Deuteronomy 30:1-2 (C 12-16 = 40397 frgs. 14-21, lines 12-14; 40398 frgs. 
14-17 1.5-8). In doing so, it adds two references specifying that this text is about 
"the end of days”: Do mma (C 14); Marsa (C16). These temporal references 
may come from Deut 31:29, quoted (without this phrase) immediately preceding 
the quotation of Deuteronomy 30:1-2 (C12). This time is now: DAT TANS Kn ПЛ, 
as C 21 makes clear (= 40398 frgs. 11-13, line 4 [placement of these fragments 
is disputed]). For the individual texts, composite text, and commentary, see Qimron 
and Strugnell, DJD X. See further Bernstein 1996; Brooke 1997b:77-78. N. T. 
Wright (1998) has independently drawn some of the same conclusions as the pre- 
sent study regarding 40MMT С 12-16. Much the same perspective is adopted by 
the author of Baruch 2:27-3:8, who from an exilic perspective hears the words of 
Deuteronomy 30:1-6 as a promise for his own generation. The author claims that 
Deuteronomy 30:1-2 has now been realized (Bar 2:30-33; 3:7) and on this basis 
prays for the return from exile promised in Deuteronomy 30:3ff. (Bar 2:34-35; 
3:1-8). Similarly, the pentitential prayer for the Sixth Day in 4QWords of the Luminaries 
(40504) metaphorically places the community in “exile,” petitioning God for deliv- 
erance from their present distress (40504 frgs. 1-2 cols. 5-7). Their confidence in 
their own deliverance is based on God's past faithfulness to redeem and regather 
his people (note especially the allusions to Lev 26:44-45 and Deut 30:1-2 in 4Q504 
frgs. 1-2 5.6-14 (for the text, see p. 115 above). 

'# «To this day, the Lord has not given you a heart to understand, nor eyes to 
see, nor ears to hear" (koi оок #окғу корс ó Dei dpiv Kapdiav eidevan Kai Gounot 
BAénew xoi ata dKxovew Eag tis huépas tadıng, Deut 29:4). Significantly, Paul quotes 
from this verse in Romans 11:8 (conflated with Isaiah 29:10). Deuteronomy 29:19 
refers to the deceptive speech of the heart as an enticement to rebellion: кой ёстол 
ёбу @ко®от tà para тїс &p&c Tadıng Kai £ripnuiontan £v tÀ кордіс adtod Aéyov: 
болб. por yEvorto бт1 £v TH GnomAavioet тїс kapótoc роо порЕфоонои. . . . (See also Deut 
30:17, кол ёйу petaoti fj Kapdia cov xoi рӯ єісакооотс Kai ràavnÂeiç лроскоуђотс 
Bevis étéporc. .. .) 
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30:6).'^ Paul refracts Leviticus 18:5 through the twin lenses of 
Deuteronomy 30:12-14 and of his gospel “to the Jew first and also 
to the Greck" in order to show that God has now acted in Christ 
to realize the Law's promise of life for all who will respond with 
heart and mouth to the word that is near. 

The content of this ffiua becomes the focus of Romans 10:9, as 
Paul artfully weaves key terms from Deuteronomy 30:12-14 into his 
summary of the message he proclaims. Targeting his exegetical atom- 
izer at the level of the phrase, Paul uncovers in Deuteronomy's 
“mouth” and “heart” distinct, though complementary, points. The 
“word of faith" calls a person to “confess with your mouth that Jesus 
is Lord" and to “believe in your heart that God raised him from the 
dead." 

Beyond providing the terms “mouth” and “heart,” Deuteronomy 
has shaped Paul's précis of the gospel at a still deeper level. Paul's 
two "creedal statements" in Romans 10:9 correspond closely to his 
interpretation of the two questions in Deuteronomy 30:12-13 (Rom 
10:6-7). The confession, “Jesus is Lord,” recalls the early Christian 
proclamation that Christ has been exalted to the right hand of God.'* 
It is this event that provides the most plausible background for Paul's 
fanciful interpretation of Deuteronomy 30:12 as a depiction of some- 
one attempting to ascend to heaven to bring Christ down, as if there 
were anything left for him to accomplish on earth (Rom 10:6).'* 


15 Note the repeated emphasis in Deuteronomy 30 on the promise of “life” for 
those who turn to God and keep his commandments: 30:15, 16, 19, 20. Deuteronomy 
30:6 echoes two key texts from earlier in the book: the command to love God with 
all one's heart (6:5, the Shema‘) and the command to circumcise one's heart for 
obedience (10:6). As D. T. Olson explains (1994:127), in 30:6 these two commands 
"undergo a profound transformation. The command has become a promise.... 
Commanded human action has now become a promised divine gift”: God himself 
will supply the ability to keep the covenant (similarly, P. D. Miller 1990:207-208). 
Miller notes the similarity of thought here to the promise of a new heart in Jeremiah 
24:6-7 (cf. 31:33-34) and Ezekiel 36:26-28 (206-207). 

7$ Note especially the appearance of this confession in the exaltation scene in 
Philippians 2:10-11. 

47 So also Dunn 1989:184-87. Dunn (187) notes that the pairing of Jesus’ death 
and exaltation is “a variation on the regular association in earliest Christian thought 
of Christ's death with his resurrection— Christ died and was raised (Rom. 4.25; 
8.34; 14.9; I Cor. 15.3-5; II Cor. 5.15; I Thess. 4.14).” Cranfield defends the com- 
mon reading of Romans 10:6 in terms of the incarnation, arguing that this inter- 
pretation is suggested by the order of vv. 6 and 7 and by the assumption that since 
“bringing Christ up" (v. 7) has already happened, so “bringing Christ down" must 
also have already occurred (1987:273-74). Neither of Cranfield's objections is con- 
vincing, however. First, the somewhat strange order, exaltation—death, is due to 
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Similarly, belief “that God has raised [ Jesus] from the dead" echoes 
Paul’s version of Deuteronomy 30:13, where he finds a reference to 
bringing Christ up from among the dead (Rom 10:7).'* By linking 
his formulation of the gospel so closely to Deuteronomy 30:12-13, 
Paul supplies the answer to its insistent question: “Who?” There is 
no need to be chasing around heaven or the abyss, Paul responds, 
for by raising Christ from the dead and exalting him as Lord, Israels 
God has already done everything necessary for salvation. The word 
is near. All that remains is to confess and believe. 

Response to Paul's message leads to "salvation" (coron, 10:9). 
Paul explicates this connection in Romans 10:10 by drawing two 
soteriological axioms: (1) with the heart one believes leading to right- 
eousness and (2) with the mouth one confesses leading to salvation. 
The reappearance of the key term “righteousness” ties Paul's quo- 
tation and interpretation of Deuteronomy 30:12-14 firmly to the 
larger context of Romans 9:30ff. (see 9:30, 31; 10:3, 4, 5, 6). 
Significantly, Paul sets “righteousness” in parallel with “salvation,” 
attesting again to the importance of the notion of deliverance in 
Paul's use of “righteousness” terminology. 


Isaiah 28:16 in Romans 10:11 


Paul proceeds in Romans 10:11-13 to construct scriptural proofs for 
these two soteriological axioms. In support of his claim that “believ- 
ing” leads to “righteousness,” he revisits Isaiah 28:16, creating an 
inclusio with the beginning of his discussion of Israel’s misstep (Rom 
9:30-33). Here, he draws out just one key line from the text he has 
already cited: лбс ó riotebov Er’ o1 od кохолохоу@йоетол (“Whoever 
believes in him will not be ashamed," 10:11)? As Paul sets it up, 
"not being ashamed" (Rom 10:11) corresponds to “righteousness” 


the constraints of the text Paul is interpreting. Second, there is no reason to sup- 
pose that the logic of Paul's interpretation requires Christ to have descended from 
heaven. The point is that there is no reason for him to leave his exalted state, for 
God has already accomplished his saving work through Christ. It seems to me that 
the clear relationship between v. 7 and the confession of Jesus as “Lord” decisively 
favors finding in v. 7 an allusion to the exaltation of Christ. 

148 Note the frequent reference to Jesus’ resurrection in Romans (1:4; 4:25; 6:4, 
5, 9; 7:4; 8:34; 15:12) as well as Paul's characterization of God as “the one who 
raised Jesus from the dead" (4:24; 8:11 [2x]). 

1 On Paul's introductory formula, Aéyet yàp f ypáqn, see pp. 53-54 п. 34. 
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(Rom 10:10); both result from believing. The appropriateness of this 
equation becomes clear when we recall the larger context of Isaiah 
28:16, in which God's promise to the one who believes is deliver- 
ance from the disaster about to engulf Israel. This correspondence 
of terms further underscores the significant connection of Paul's 
“righteousness” language with the idea of “vindication” /“deliverance” 
by God. 

In this second citation of Isaiah 28:16, Paul adds the word лбс. 
This 1s a crystal-clear example of a deliberate modification of the 
text by Paul. Whereas he first interpreted Isaiah 28:16 with ref- 
erence to Israel's manner of pursuing the Law (Rom 9:33), he now 
finds in [saiah 28:16 a clear reference to the basis on which Jew and 
Gentile alike come within the embrace of God's righteousness. The 
motive for the addition is not difficult to divine: Paul has modified 
the text of Isaiah 28:16 under the influence of his christological con- 
victions (Romans 10:4). Пас 6 nıotevov echoes Paul's thesis in Romans 
10:4 that Christ is the тёАос of the Law for righteousness лоуті тф 
RIOTEDOVTI. 

The addition of паб also brings Isaiah 28:16 into line with the 
text that closes this stage in Paul's argument, Joel 2:32 (nàg 0с 
enıkaAtontan), drawing a tight circle around the theme of the inclu- 
sion of all who respond to the message.'?' Joel 2:32, cited in Romans 
10:13, offers proof for the second of Pauls axioms, that “confess- 
ing" leads to "salvation" (Rom 10:10). It promises, “Whoever calls 
on the name of the Lord will be saved.” Using one's mouth to “call” 
on the Lord corresponds to “confessing” with one's mouth in Rom 
10:10; both actions lead to being “saved.” From the word лас shared 
by Isaiah 28:16 and Joel 2:32, Paul draws the conclusion that there 
is no distinction between Jew and Greek. Employing the wording of 
Rom 3:22 verbatim, “there is no distinction" (ob yap &ottv d1actoAn), 
Paul substitutes for his earlier indictment that all humans are under 
sin the good news that all humans have the same Lord (cf. 3:29-30), 
who deals generously with all who call on him (10:12). ?? Guided by 


50 The only support for лбс in the LXX text tradition is provided by the ninth- 
century Ms 407. The contextual factors motivating Paul's modification of Isaiah 
28:16 in Romans 10:11 are so great as to all but rule out his use of a variant text 
as the source of лас. 

7! See Figure 3.4, р. 156 above. 

7? The equal standing of Jew and Greek before God (though not apart from 
acknowledgment of Israel's priority in both salvation and judgment: *to the Jew 
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Joel 2:32 and by his own conviction of the universality of God’s 
action in Christ, then, Paul reads Isaiah 28:16 as a promise for 
Gentiles as well as for Jews, and he quotes this text in such a way 
as to make it say more clearly what he knows it to mean.'” 


THE HERALDs oF IsaraH AND THE Mission or PAuL: IsAIaH 52:7 
AND 53:1 IN КОМАМ$ 10:14—17'°* 


In Romans 10:8-13, Paul has outlined a progression from the “word 
of faith that we preach” to the response of a person who calls on 
the name of the Lord and so participates in righteousness and sal- 
vation. In 10:14-15, he retraces this progression from the opposite 
direction through a rapid-fire burst of rhetorical questions. These 
questions build on one another in stair-step fashion, culminating in 
the necessity for preachers to be sent out with the good news. Paul 
frames his questions in such a way that they interconnect with the 
scriptural texts he employs in the immediate context. His language 
not only recalls the texts he has just cited: “call” (10:12-13; Joel 
2:32), “believe” (10:9-11; Isa 28:16); it also anticipates key terms 
from the following quotations from Isaiah 52:7 and 53:1: "preach" 
(10:15; Isa 52:7), “believe” (10:16; Isa 53:1), “hear” (10:16; Isa 53:1). 

In response to the last of his questions, “How will they preach 
unless they are sent?" Paul cites Isaiah 52:7, revealing the crucial 
role that his own mission plays in the outworking of God's redemp- 
tive purpose. 


Messengers of the Good News: Isaiah. 52:7 in Romans 10:15 


Although Paul's citation clearly resembles Isaiah 52:7 LXX, it stands 
closer to the text represented by MT at four points (see Figure 3.6 
below). First, in Paul's quotation, as in MT, the subject of the sen- 


first and equally to the Greek") must be seen as one of Paul's major concerns in 
Romans; it finds expression in both the thematic statement of the letter (1:16-17) 
and in the grand finale of the ёлїАоүос (15:7-13), as well as repeatedly at key points 
throughout the body of the letter (2:9-10; 3:9, 22, 29; 10:12). 

153 I borrow here Bart Ehrman's (1993) apt description of the manner in which 
the early church fathers handled the text of scripture—including Paul's letters. In 
this respect, at least, the interpretation and transmission of sacred texts by later 
Christian tradents bear affinities to Paul's own practice (see pp. 27-28). 

15+ Portions of the following discussion of Paul's use of Isaiah 52:7 and 53:1 have 
been adapted from Wagner 1998a:202-11. 
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tence is “feet”: “How beautiful... are the feet... ." In contrast, the 
LXX reads 52:7 as a description of God ит coming with the 
good news to Zion. The sentence actually begins with the last word 
of Isaiah 52:6 LXX, л@реци: 


Гат here as the springtime on the mountains, as the feet of a mes- 
senger of peace, as a messenger of good tidings, for / will make your 
salvation heard, saying to Zion, “Your God shall reign." 


Figure 3.6: Isaiah 52:7 (LXX and MT) in Romans 10:15 


Isaiah 52:7 LXX Romans 10:15 Isaiah 52:7 MT 


xac yéypantar: 
$ . népem 
Tog po. 0с Фрото1 Wed 


eni t&v дрёоу, mmn ov 


ос побес ol nödeg "m 
eoa yyelaGouévou Dan 
бкойу eipfivnc, obey rop: 
ос ebayyelılönevog av ebaryyelılouevov "Dan 
бүоӨ@& [tà] &ya0ó. 3m 





Second, where LXX has the comparison, @с бра, “as springtime,” 
Paul reads an exclamation, ws @paioı, “how beautiful.” ‘Ос functions 
in the LXX version of this verse as a comparative particle; in con- 
trast, Paul's exclamatory doc more exactly represents the sense of the 
Hebrew particle m3. Furthermore, Paul's @paioı is closer to the sense 
of the Hebrew YNI than is the rendering &pa of LXX.'? Finally, 
neither Paul nor MT has anything corresponding to the second and 
third occurrences of doe in LXX, which probably derive from the 
LXX translator's own interpretation of the verse rather than from 
his use of a variant Vorlage. 

If Paul's citation does not follow the LXX in its distinctive read- 
ing of Isaiah 52:7, does this mean that Paul must have quoted from 
a Hebrew text? Unfortunately for advocates of the view that Paul was 
literate in Hebrew, it does пос! Paul's citation closely resembles 


155 Cf. the later Greek versions, all of which come closer to MT: тї оролодцсоу, 
a’; тї ebnpeneig (or eütpeniGeig), о’; @с ebnpeneig (or eotpeneig), O’. 

Bi Of course, Paul's consistent use of Greek texts of scripture does not prove 
that he did not know Hebrew. Even if he were bifor tri)-lingual, it would be nat- 
ural for him to quote scripture in the language in which he was communicating at 
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the text of Isaiah 52:7 found in a number of primarily Lucianic 
manuscripts.?" These manuscripts attest to a septuagintal text of 
Isaiah 52:7 that has been revised to bring it into greater conformity 
with the form of text now represented by MT (see Fig. 3.7).'9? 


Figure 3.7: Isaiah 52:7 (LXX and Revised LXX) in Romans 10:15 
Key: double underline agreement between Rom 10:15 


and Isa 52:7 (Revised LXX) 
айс agreement among all three columns 


Isaiah 52:7 LXX Romans 10:15 Isaiah 52:7 LXX (Rev) 


каб yéypantat: 


6, , .лт@рёеш1 
Toç po. 65 Opaior Oç &poiot 


èni tOv дрёоу, Ent тфу Opéwv 
ос mööes лббєс [ot] лӧбес 
edayyekılouevov evayyeACouévov 
&xoiv eipnvng, бкойу eipfivnc, 
фс edayyeAılöuevog av єдаууєАбоиёуоу edayyeAıdöuevov 
ауада [ti] ауада a yo 0d 





It 1s quite unlikely that all of these manuscripts have been influenced 
by the form of Paul's citation in Romans 10:15 since they do not 
share with Paul three important variants: the omission of the phrases 
ent tav opéov'? and edayyeACouevon акођу eipnvng'® and the unique 
reading of a plural participle, edaryyeAılonevov. Significantly, none of 
the variants unique to Paul brings his citation closer to MT. It would 
be odd indeed to suppose that these manuscripts scrupulously fol- 
lowed Paul only insofar as his changes to LXX comported with the 


the time. Nonetheless, clear evidence from Paul's own letters for his competence in 
Hebrew or Aramaic is wanting. 

157 See the discussion in Stanley 1992b:134-41. In Figure 3.7, I follow Stanley's 
reconstructed text of the revised version, which is easily defended on the basis of 
Ziegler's apparatus. The Mss witnessing to all or part of this reconstructed text are 
22° 62 90-130-311 93 456 and Theodoret’s citations (all Lucianic, according to 
Ziegler); 88 Q"* Syrohexapla (Hexaplaric); 86° (Alexandrian); 403-613 (mixed). 

158 So Ziegler 1939a:59: “eine genauere Übersetzung nach 3X." 

59 The phrase is absent from the Hexaplaric ms 88, but otherwise appears every- 
where in the manuscript tradition of the LXX. 

160 The addition of tàv edayyeAılönevav eipfvnv in a number of mss of Romans 
represents a secondary harmonization with the LXX (cf. Metzger 1994:463). 
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text represented by MT. Since each of the uniquely Pauline vari- 
ants plays a role in Paul's appropriation of Isaiah 52:7, it is far sim- 
pler to imagine that Paul knew a Septuagint text of Isaiah 52:7 that 
had already been revised toward a proto-masoretic text and that he 
altered it further to fit his purposes. in Romans 10. 

Three crucial modifications of this revised text of the LXX allow 
Paul to interpret Isaiah 52:7 as a prophecy of his own mission. First, 
he omits the phrase “on the mountains," a specific reference to the 
area surrounding Jerusalem. Paul's elimination of any reference to 
Zion allows him to apply the quotation to the broader geographi- 
cal scope of Christian proclamation, which includes Gentiles as well 
as Jews.'?! Indeed, I will argue below that Paul finds in Isaiah 52:15 
(Rom 15:21) explicit warrant for understanding Gentiles to fall within 
the larger scope of proclamation envisioned in Isaiah 52:7." Second, 
by skipping over the phrase, “of one announcing a message of peace” 
(edayyelılouevov бкойу eipnvng), Paul facilitates his exclusive iden- 
tification of the “message” (àxon) with the “word of Christ” (Rom 
10:16-17). Finally, Paul transforms the lone herald of the LXX 
(побес ebayyeAtCopeévov) into multiple preachers of the good news (ої 
nodes тфу eboyyeAiGouévov). This variant, without support in the 
Hebrew and Greek text traditions or in the Targum, Peshitta, or 
Vulgate, is almost certainly Pauline.'% By means of this subtle 


16 Contrast the Targum's rendering: “how fitting on the mountains of the land 
of Israel..." ORT N27W "mb ор PR ND). 

' See рр. 332-36 below. 

163 The definite article with буада, if original to Romans 10:15, may function 
anaphorically to specify the “good things" announced by the heralds as the “word 
of faith" Paul has been expounding. The omission of тб has strong Alexandrian 
and Western support (including N? А B C D* Е С 1739). In favor of the origi- 
nality of тб, however, is the attestation of this reading by ф*% Sr D! and, assum- 
ing the tendency of scribes to harmonize NT quotations with the LXX, the fact 
that the article is nowhere found in the textual tradition of the LXX. Cf. Zuntz 
(1953:173 n. 4), who argues that т@ is original to Romans 10:15. Koch 1986:82-83 
(followed by Stanley 1992b:139) explains the omission of the phrase ebayyeAGopévov 
@койу eipfivng by suggesting that Paul's copy of Isaiah 52:7 had suffered haplo- 
graphy. This hypothesis cannot be ruled out, particularly since one can well imag- 
ine that Paul would have found this phrase to be an apt description of his gospel 
(cf. Rom 5:1; I am indebted to Richard Hays for this point [private correspon- 
dence]. As I have noted previously, however, it is difficult to construct an argu- 
ment about Paul's text on the basis of what he would or would not have found 
useful for his purposes. My attribution of the omission of edayyelıfon£vov @койу 
&ipfivng to Paul rather than to his Vorlage must therefore remain tentative. 

164 The reading edayyeAılönevov unique to Eusebius’ citation of o and 8’ most 
likely reflects Eusebius’ familiarity with Romans 10:15 rather than the actual texts 
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modification to the text, Paul makes explicit his identification of the 
heralds of Isaiah 52:7 (oi edayyeAılönevon) with the Christian preach- 
ers (xnpóocovtec) mentioned in Romans 10:8, 14-15. 

That Paul sees his own ministry of proclamation prefigured in 
Isaiah 52:7 is further supported by the parallel he draws between 
the message proclaimed by the heralds of Isaiah's oracle and his 
own gospel. Paul mentions the “evangel” (tò edayyeAıov) in Romans 
10:16 for the first time since 2:16.'° In light of Paul's reference 
everywhere else in Romans 10 to his message as "the word of faith/ 
the word of Christ" (10:8, 17), his choice of terms in 10:16 can only 
be seen as a deliberate attempt to make the connection with Isaiah's 
“evangelists” (ot evayyeAılönevor, Rom 10:15) unmistakable. 


Isaiah 52:7 in Context 


Echoes of the wider context of Isaiah 52:7 enrich the texture of 
Paul's imaginative depiction of his mission yet further. Isaiah 52:7 
falls in the midst of an extended prophecy announcing God's redemp- 
tion of Israel from captivity in Babylon. The long-awaited deliver- 
ance from exile, promised to God's people at various points throughout 
Isaiah, at last finds its realization as heralds come bounding over the 
mountains to Jerusalem with the triumphant cry, “Your God shall 


of a’ and 0’. Significantly, his version of o shares with Romans 10:15 (against other 
witnesses to a’) both the omission of the phrase éxovtiCovtos eipfivnv ebayyeArCopevou 
and the LXX reading бүодб (according to ms О, o reads &yofóv). Although two 
Mss (106 87*) read edayyelılönevor, they treat the participle as an adjective modify- 
ing deg and so do not provide attestation for Paul's interpretation of multiple 
messengers. The attributive euangelizantes found in the parallel passage, Nahum 1:15 
(some Mss of the Speculum), fails to support Paul's variant for the same reason. 

16 In light of Paul's citation of Joel 2:32a just two verses earlier (Rom 10:13), it 
is interesting to note the way this verse concludes in the LXX: 

xoi ёстол mic öç ду énikoA£ontot то буора коріоо содӯсетол Sti Ev tH Sper um 

xoi év lepovooAny gota dvaowLöuevog коӨбтї eine корюс кой ebayyeArCopevor 036 

корюс npogkexAntan. 
In its LXX form, Joel 2:32 speaks of the appointing of preachers, evayyeACopevor, 
to announce the good news that “everyone who calls on the name of the Lord will 
be saved." This is just the role Paul ascribes to himself and his fellow preachers of 
the gospel. We see here yet another strand of the thick intertextual fabric Paul has 
woven in this section of Romans (similarly, Dinter 1980:33, who speaks of “covert 
sources for Paul's reflection here on the mission of preachers") Once again, this 
intertextual connection depends on the LXX form of the text, for other witnesses 
speak not of “preachers,” but of “survivors”: O° TW, MT (so apparently MurXID); 
wro, Tg. «охуу, Peshitta. The LXX apparently reads DWN, but this may 
be the result of exegesis rather than a reflection of a variant Vorlage. 

Im The term does not appear again until Romans 11:28. 
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reign!” Their arrival fulfills the summons in 40:1-9 Юг messengers 
to announce the comforting news that the Lord is returning victo- 
rious to Zion, his redeemed people in his train.'®’ Paul's frequent 
characterization of his message as one that leads to “salvation” 
(сотпріо0/сфёо; Rom 10:9, 10, 13; cf. Rom 10:1) and his emphasis 
on “hearing” the good news acquire a new layer of significance when 
set in counterpoint with the metaleptically suppressed promise in 
Isaiah 52:7b, “I will make my salvation (sormpie) heard.” 

Resonances of the wider context of Isaiah 52:7 with Paul’s argu- 
ment in Romans suggest that his notion of the “salvation” effected 
by the gospel finds its conceptual home within the context of God’s 
ancient promises to deliver his people. Viewed against the rather 
drab backdrop of the historical return of Israel from Babylon and 
its continued subjection to foreign nations, Isaiah’s vivid oracle, like 
similar prophecies of restoration, was widely understood in the Second 
Temple period as a depiction of a future, eschatological deliver- 
ance. By appealing to Isaiah 52:7 and the larger story of which 
it is a part, Paul proclaims that Israel’s long-awaited redemption is 
now at hand. 


16° On the tight verbal and thematic connections between Isaiah 40 and Isaiah 
52, see pp. 183-84. 

168 See the discussion of this point in Chapter | above. A fascinating interpre- 
tation of Isaiah 52:7 along these lines is attested by //QMelchizedek (11013), dating 
from the first or second century се. For text, translations, and discussions, see: 
DJD XXIII, 221-241, pl. XXVII; Puech 1987; Kobelski 1981:3-23; J. A. Sanders 
1973; Milik 1972:96-109, 124-26; M. P. Miller 1969; Fitzmyer 1967; de Jonge and 
van der Woude 1965-66; van der Woude 1965. This complex and fragmentary 
midrash reads Leviticus 25:8ff. and Isaiah 61:1-3, which speak of the Jubilee year, 
as prophecies of the eschatological redemption of God’s people by the heavenly 
deliverer Melchizedek. Isaiah 52:7 is understood to refer to the day on which 
Melchizedek will take vengeance on Israel’s enemies and rescue Zion (2.15-16). 
Especially intriguing is the identification in 2.18 of “the herald” as the “anointed 
of the spir[it]” (Isa 61:1) spoken of by “Danfiel]” (Dan 9:25?), and the statement 
in 2.18-20 that “[the herald of] good, proclaimin[g salvation]” is the one who is 
sent "to comfor[t] the [mourners]” (Isaiah 61:2-3). This “comforting” is interpreted 
as meaning, “to [ilnstruct them in all the ages of the wforld].” It is likely that 
the identification of the herald of Isaiah 52:7 with the prophetic figure of Isaiah 
61:1 was suggested by the shared description of their activity as “proclaiming” 
(705). This Stichwort occurs in Isaiah only in 40:9; 41:27; 52:7; 60:6; 61:1. 
Note the similar interpretive move in IQH? 23[18].14, where the two texts are 
conflated in a description of the ministry of “your servant" (12732 = the poet): 
помп 5772 (Isa 61:1) Duy 7025 (Isa 52:7) поо [ ] 928 Tn [ Jb. While 
11013 is important for understanding the messianic interpretation of Isaiah 61 (cf. 
4Q521; Luke 4:16-30; see further J. A. Sanders 1973, 1975a; Collins 1995b:117-22, 
1997; Puech 1992), Paul nowhere quotes from Isaiah 61. Furthermore, Paul does 
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At the same time, however, Paul has thoroughly reconfigured 
Isaiah’s vision. For Paul, the fulfillment of Israel’s hopes centers on 
God's act in Christ. While the message of "salvation" in Isaiah 52:7 
consists in the announcement to Zion that her God reigns, Paul’s 
gospel focuses on God’s decisive act of raising Jesus Christ from the 
dead and exalting him as Lord. Corresponding to Isaiah’s procla- 
mation, “Your God shall reign!” is Paul’s confession, “Jesus is Lord!” 
(Rom 10:9) Just as Christ is for Paul the teAog of the Law “for 
righteousness," so, thanks to his interpretive creativity, the goods 
news proclaimed by Isaiah's heralds—that God has acted to deliver 
his people from captivity—is shown to be none other than the gospel 
of Christ. Imaginatively transformed into the heralds of Isaiah, Paul 
and his cohorts go out, bearing the message that God's righteous- 
ness has at last been revealed in the gospel for the salvation of Jew 
and Gentile alike. 


Excursus: Blasphemed among the Gentiles: Isaiah. 52:5 т Romans 2:24 
Recognizing Paul's deep engagement with Isaiah's story opens the way for 
a clearer understanding of his quotation of Isaiah 52:5 in Romans 2:24. 


You who boast in the Law, do you through your transgression of the 
Law dishonor God? “For the name of God is blasphemed among the 
Gentiles because of you," just as it is written (Rom 2:23-24). 


On the surface, Paul appears to be harsh and vindictive, completely obliv- 
ious to the original setting of Isaiah 52:5 in an oracle of comfort and assur- 
ance directed to exiled Israel (Isa 52:1-10).! Yet such an impression is 
mistaken. 

Isaiah 52:1-10 opens with a call to Zion to awake and take off her 
bonds (52:1-3). God recounts his people's captivity at the hands of “Egypt” 
and “Assyria” and the scorn this has brought on God's name “among the 
Gentiles" (52:4—5). Therefore, God vows that he will now act to vindicate 
his name (52:6). Verses 7-10 depict a herald coming to Zion with the good 
news, the message of “salvation”: “Your God shall reign!” (52:7).'” 


not identify the herald of Isaiah 52:7 with a messianic figure, but with missionar- 
ies who proclaim Christ (it is unclear whether the “herald” in 11013 is Melchizedek 
himself [so rightly Lim 1992:91]). There thus do not appear to be any clear points 
of contact between Romans 10 and 11013 beyond the important observation that 
both understand Isaiah 52:7 to refer to a future eschatological deliverance of Israel 
and that, on the basis of terminological and thematic links, both relate Isaiah 52:7 
to other texts in Isaiah (40:9 for Paul; 61:1 for 11013). 

169 Fitzmyer comments on Paul's use of scripture in Rom 2:24: “Paul, writing 
frequently in the rhetorical style of a preacher, often fails to take into considera- 
tion the original context of the Old Testament and twists the quotation which he 
uses to his own purpose" (1960-61:44). 

79 The LXX ties 52:6 and 7 together syntactically, so that God himself is the 
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It is crucial to see that in the context of 52:1-10, the words Paul quotes 
in Romans 2:24 stand as a word of judgment on Israel, laying the blame for 
their exile squarely on their shoulders: God is dishonored “because of you.” '!' 
The LXX, which Paul quotes here, specifies that it is *among the Gentiles" 
that God is blasphemed."? The LXX translator further intensifies the sense 
of blame and accusation in 52:5 by addressing Israel directly,? introduc- 
ing a complaint by Israel against the Lord,"* and reading a phrase absent 
from MT: “on account of you" (бт Фра). Paul actually appears to soften 
the blow slightly by eliminating “continually” (810 navrög).'”” He also draws 
attention to the primary issue at hand, the reputation of God, by advanc- 
ing the phrase “the name of God" (LXX, “my name") to the beginning 
of the quotation (see Figure 3.8). 


Figure 3.8: Isaiah 52:5 LXX in Romans 2:24 


Isaiah 52:5 LXX Romans 2:24 


б’ Dyas 
б1@ navrög 


50 дуоџб pov то үйр Svopa tod Oeod 
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коӨфс yéypantat. 





Isa 52:5 MT: УР caw mro: rom 


one who brings the good news. As already noted, Paul’s quotation of 52:7 more 
nearly approximates the reading of a number of primarily “Lucianic” manuscripts, 
whose syntax is closer to that of the text represented by MT. For Paul, the her- 
alds are not to be identified with God, but with preachers such as himself. 

7! Compare the similar thought in Isaiah 48:11 (tò éudv óvopa BeBnAovtat). Isaiah 
48:1-11, like 52:1-10, emphasizes both Israel's culpability and God's determination 
to deliver them for the sake of his own glory (48:9, 11). 

'2 This is implied, but not stated, in MT (the phrase falls under the obelus in 
B Q 88 Syrohexapla and is omitted in V). It appears that the LXX translator has 
borrowed “among the Gentiles" from Ezekiel 36:20-23 (ms 46 takes a further phrase 
from here, tò буора tò буюу). Like Isaiah 52, Ezekiel 36:16-38 bemoans the pro- 
fanation (BeBnAdw) of the Lord's name in the exile. As in Isaiah, so also in Ezekiel's 
oracle the Lord vows to rescue his people and restore them to the land for the 
sake of his name. He removes their uncleanness and iniquity, giving them a new 
heart and a new spirit so that they can keep his covenant (note the covenant for- 
mula in 36:28: Éoeo0£ ноз eig Хобу, Kai éyà copa byiv eig ебу). For the argument 
that Paul's thought in Romans 2:24 also betrays the influence of Ezekiel 36, see 
Berkley 2000:136-41 (cf. 90-94). 

173 xoi убу ti @бё ote; ("Now why are you here?"). 

U* бт ёАлїнөӨтү о Aads pov Swpecy Өолн@єтє koi óAoA0Gete ("Because my people 
were taken away for nothing, you marvel and you cry aloud"). 

' The omission of this phrase in Justin, Eusebius, and Tertullian may be due 
to their dependence on Paul's citation (cf. Skarsaune 1987:114). 

75 No other witness to the text of Isaiah attests this word order. 
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Paul does not go on to quote the next verse, Isaiah 52:6, in which God 
vows that he will vindicate his name by redeeming his people from exile. 
But the role Isaiah 52:5 plays in the structure of Paul's argument in Romans 
suggests that he is well aware of the larger setting of 52:5 in Isaiah 52:1-10. 
In Romans, as in Isaiah, these words of blame serve only as a prelude to 
the imminent announcement that God has redeemed his people Israel. Paul 
quotes Isaiah 52:5 in Romans 2:24 precisely because he believes that with- 
out the gospel, Israel is, figuratively speaking, still in exile, still in bondage 
to the power of sin like the rest of humanity (Rom 3:9). But just as the 
word of judgment in Isaiah 52:5 precedes the herald's announcement of 
the return from exile in Isaiah 52:7-10, so also Romans 2:24 precedes 
Paul's exposition of the gospel (the righteousness of God for the Jew first and 
also for the Greek [1:16], in Romans 3:21ff£."* Paul's citation of Isaiah 
52:7 as a prefiguration of his own proclamation of the gospel (Rom 10:15) 
strongly suggests both that Paul is aware of the connection between 52:5 
and 52:7 within Isaiah's oracle and that he employs each of these passages 
in his argument in Romans with their original setting in mind. If Paul 
sharply criticizes his fellow Jews, he does so not as an outsider slinging 
mud, but as a prophet, wounding that he may heal.'” 


Who Has Believed? Isaiah 53:1 in Romans 10:16 


Although Paul and his associates have been sent to preach the good 
news, as Isaiah prophesied, they have met with resistance. Despite 
the fact that Christ is the téAog of the Law for righteousness to all 
(памтес) who believe (10:4), and that he is the one Lord over all 
(т@утєс), Jew and Gentile alike, who offers salvation to all (лбутес) 
who believe/call on him (10:11-13), “Not all (ob n&vtec) have obeyed 
the gospel" (10:16). Without excluding a reference to Gentile unbe- 
lief, the continued focus on Israel in Romans 10:19 suggests that in 
vv. 16-18, as througout Romans 9-11, Paul is primarily concerned 
with Jsrael’s resistance to the gospel. Yet just as Paul has found in 
Isaiah a prefiguration of his ministry of proclamation, so he discov- 
ers in Isaiah a prophecy of the rejection of the message by some: 
"Lord, who has believed our message?" 


77 See further pp. 353-54 below. 

178 Cf. the discussion of this passage in Hays 1989:44-46. 
179 СГ. Evans 1984a; J. A. Sanders 1977a. 

180 So also Gignac 1999:349. 
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Figure 5.9: Isaiah 53:1 LXX in Romans 10:16 


Isaiah 53:1 LXX Romans 10:16 
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Isa 53:1 MT: anya ban mm sun гў [Оп ср 


Paul has not selected Isaiah 53:1 at random. A complex network of 
correspondences connects the wording of the citation to its context 
in Romans 10.'* The prophet calls out to the “Lord” concerning 
the unbelief of his hearers, who, ironically, ought to have been the 
ones calling on the name of the Lord for salvation (10:13). The 
lament, “who has believed?” echoes the promise of righteousness through 
Christ for all who believe (10:4), a promise announced both by Isaiah 
(Isa 28:16; Rom 10:11) and by Paul and his associates (10:9-10) who 
preach the “word of faith” (10:8). Isaiah's reference to the бкой that 
meets with disbelief recalls Paul's statement that the hearing (aKobew) 
that leads to believing depends on preachers being sent forth (10:14—15). 
This “кой also provides a link to the (metaleptically suppressed) axon 
of Isaiah 52:7b, tightening the connection between the “message” of 
Isaiah 53:1 and the message of those who bring good news (Isa 
52:7a), with whom Paul has identified himself and other Christian 
evangelists. 

Paul allows Isaiah to speak in his own voice about the rejection 
of “our message." It is of tremendous significance for understanding 
Pauls appropriation of the Book of Isaiah to recognize that this 
quotation assumes a fundamental correspondence between Paul's 
apostolic proclamation and Isaiah’s message. It is not simply that 


181 As Figure 3.9 shows, Paul's quotation of Isaiah 53:1a exactly follows the read- 
ing of the LXX, whose own textual tradition is univocal at this point. This is a 
clear example of Paul's dependence on a septuagintal text, for the LXX alone 
explicitly makes this verse an address to God (against MT, 1О]за*, Targum, Peshitta, 
Vulgate). There is a lacuna in 4OlIsa* [4057] at the beginning of Isaiah 53:1, but 
there was probably a space here indicating the beginning of a new section (as in 
{QIsa*, MT) rather than anything corresponding to xópi (see Skehan and Ulrich, 
DJD XV, p. 68, note on line 9). 
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Isaiah long ago predicted something that is now fulfilled in Paul's 
ministry. Rather, Isaiah remains a living voice for Paul, one who 
speaks alongside the apostle as an authoritative witness to the gospel. 

By adducing Isaiah 53:1 as support for the claim that not all have 
believed “the gospel" Paul identifies the “message” of Isaiah 53:1 
with Christian proclamation (Rom 10:16). He draws the same par- 
allel in Romans 10:17, concluding from Isaiah 53:1 that faith fol- 
lows “hearing the message" (бкой) and that this “hearing the message” 
comes through the “word of Christ" (pñua Xpiotod), which Paul has 
also termed the “word of faith that we preach" (10:8). Paul's claim 
that Isaiah's “message” concerns the “word of Christ" raises the 
intriguing possibility that he understands the Servant Song of Isaiah 
52:13-53:12 to refer to Christ, and, in some sense, to be Isaiah’s 
preaching of the same “gospel” that Paul, now Isaiah's “co-worker,” 
also preaches.'?? 

Paul has marshalled an impressive array of scriptural texts to sup- 
port his contention that the Christ whom he proclaims in the gospel 
is the true goal and completion of the Law. He enlists Moses, 
“Righteousness from Faith," Isaiah, and Joel as witnesses to the 
"word of faith" that he preaches. But Paul finds not only that the 
gospel is announced beforehand in the scriptures; he also uncovers 
in Isaiah 52-53 a prophecy of his own crucial role in God's redemp- 
tive plan. He 1s one of those depicted in Isaiah 52:7, a herald sent 
to broadcast the good news that God reigns, that Jesus is Lord. 
Through his apostolic ministry, people are able to hear, believe, and 
call upon the Lord. Tragically, he is also one who laments, *Lord, 
who has believed our report?" Confronted with the tragedy of Israel's 
resistance to the gospel, Paul finds in Isaiah 53:1 that facing the 
unbelief of his own people is also part of God's design for his min- 
istry. But why should this be so? 


EXPLAINING ISRAEL’S UNBELIEF: ECHOES 
oF IsataH 40 IN Romans 10:18-19 


In Romans 10:18-19, Paul addresses the problem of Israel’s unbe- 


lief by posing two questions that, due to their parallel introductory 
formulas (àAÀ& Ayo), should be heard as forming one query. Considered 


18? See further on this below, pp. 334-35. 
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by itself, the first question, “It is not that they haven't heard, is it?” 
(un оок Tjkovcav;) appears as nothing more than the logical outgrowth 
of Paul's statement in 10:17 that faith comes through hearing. But 
before the reverberations of this question and its answer fade away, 
Paul presses his query further: “It is not that Israel hasn't known, is it?” 
(un Торай А, оок £yvo;).'? Heard together, these questions strikingly 
echo the challenge to Israel's unbelief twice issued in Isaiah 40:'* 


Will you not know? Will you not hear? 

od yvóc£00e; ок ёкоосес@є; (40:21) 

And now, have you not known? Have you not heard? 
xoà viv оок Eyvog ei un |коосос; (40:28)! 


Isaiah 40 opens with God's insistent summons for messengers to 
comfort his people with the news that their sins have been forgiven 
and that their period of humiliation is now completed (40:1-2). A 
voice cries out in the desert, *Prepare the way of the Lord." Israel's 
God is returning in victory to Zion, and the whole world will see 
his glory and the salvation he has wrought (40:3—5). The message 
that God is coming to deliver his people is reliable, for “the word 
(рано) of our God endures forever" (40:6-8). Therefore, the one who 
brings the good news (6 ebayyeArCopevoc) to Zion is to shout boldly 
from the mountaintop: “Here is your God!” (40:9).'% The Lord is 
returning to Zion as a triumphant warrior who gently shepherds his 
people on the long journey home (40:10-11). 

Immediately following this exuberant proclamation of Israel's immi- 
nent salvation, however, there is a marked shift in tone. It appears 


183 The continued focus on Israel in Romans 10:19 suggests that in vv. 16-18, 
“not all” (ob хбутес, 10:16), “who?” (тїс, 10:16), and “they” (Nkovoov, 10:18) should 
all be understood primarily as references to Israel. 

!5 Wilk (1998:314-15) considers Romans 10:19 an allusion to Isaiah 1:3 (Éyvo 
Bods tov xtnoópevov кої óvoc thv ф@тутүу TOD коріоо adTOD: IopanA dé ре оок Eyvo, 
xai ó 06 pe od ovvijKev), but as the following discussion will show, on both lin- 
guistic and thematic grounds Isaiah 40:21/28 is a much more likely source text for 
Paul's questions in Romans 10:18-19. 

15 On ei uf in 40:28b, see Ottley 1906-1909, 2:301. 

86 Due to the feminine form of the participle MWIN, there is some ambiguity 
in MT with regard to whether Zion is the recipient of the message or the messen- 
ger (J. D. W. Watts 1987:78 n. 9b-b). The LXX disallows the latter interpretation; 
even though Улоу and ЛерохсоАи are not inflected, they are clearly feminine 
(40:2; 52:8), whereas the participle ebeyyeAiGópevog is masculine. Interestingly, the 
later Greek versions take just the opposite tack, employing the feminine form of 
the participle in order to identify Zion as the messenger. 
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that the good news has been received not with rejoicing, but with 
skepticism and unbelief. Although we are privy to only one side of 
the dialogue, the extended string of rhetorical questions in Isaiah 
40:12-26 suggests that Israel has called into question both the wis- 
dom and the justice of God's plan of deliverance: 


Who has known the mind of the Lord, and who has become his coun- 
selor to advise him? With whom has he taken counsel and he has 
advised him? Who has shown him judgment? Who has shown him 
the way of understanding? (40:13-14 LXX). 


Isaiah's response focuses on God's incomparable wisdom and power 
as creator and ruler of the world (40:12, 22). The nations and their 
rulers—those who have been the instruments of Israel's chastisement 
by Со4-—аге as nothing before him (40:15-17, 23-24). There is no 
god like the Lord (40:18-20, 25-26). The prophet impatiently asks 
how long Israel intends to remain stubbornly uncomprehending: “Will 
you not know? Will you not hear?” (40:21). 

Israel's challenge to God specifically targets God's faithfulness to 
his people. This becomes clear in 40:27, when Israel’s complaint is 
finally given voice: “Do not say, O Jacob—and why have you said, 
О Israel —My way is hidden from God, and my God has taken 
away (my) judgment and stood aloof.’”'# Incredulous, Isaiah demands: 
"And now, have you not known? Have you not heard? The eternal 
God, the God who created the ends of the earth, never gets hun- 
gry or tired; his understanding is inscrutable" (40:28). While those 
who rely on themselves will hunger and grow weary, those who 
patiently wait on the Lord will find him faithful to sustain them 
(40:28-31). 

The close verbal resemblance between Romans 10:18-19 and 
Isaiah 40:21/28 suggests that Paul deliberately framed his twin ques- 
tions to recall Isaiah’s challenge to unbelieving Israel. In order to 
incorporate these questions into the context of his argument, Paul 
has altered the verbs from second to third person and reversed their 
order.'® He has further added uf to ensure that his words are under- 


187 My translation is indebted to Ottley 1906-1909, 1:223. Note the correspon- 
dence between Israel's complaint, © Өєбс pov тђу xpíow дфеїћє, and Isaiah’s earlier 
challenge to their unbelief, tig e1Eev abt кріслу; (40:14). 

'88 Curiously, the Peshitta has the order “hear... know" in 40:21, but in 40:28, 
"know ... hear." The order in 40:21 is probably due to an unintentional metathe- 
sis of terms. In contrast, the way in which Paul's order fits the structure of his 
argument suggests that it is the product of a deliberate rhetorical strategy. 
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stood as questions rather than as statements.'? Nevertheless, the cor- 
respondence of Paul's questions to Isaiah 40:21, and particularly to 
40:28, is striking. Although the pairing of yıvaokw and бкооо is not 
uncommon, in the entire LXX they appear in parallel questions only 
in these two passages from Isaiah 40. Paul's familiarity with Isaiah 
40 is well attested by his use of Isaiah 40:13 in Romans 11:34 and 
1 Corinthians 2:16.'” 

That Paul would allude to Isaiah 40 in Romans 10:18-19 becomes 
more comprehensible in light of the close proximity of his citation 
of Isaiah 52:7 (Rom 10:15). These two chapters, particularly in the 
LXX version, share a number of strong verbal and thematic links. 
In both passages—and in these two passages alone in Isaiah—a mes- 
senger! is depicted as coming over the mountains to Zion with 
good news: 


Go up on a high mountain, you who bring good news to Zion. Lift 
up your voice in strength, you who bring good news to Jerusalem. Lift 
it up, do not be afraid. Say to the cities of Judah, *Here is your God." 


ёп’ брос dbyNAdv &váßnði, д eboyyeAiGóuevoc Улоу - (vocov тї toxót thy 
фоуцу cov, ó edayyeACopevos IepovoaAny Dywoarte Lh poßeiode eindv тоїс 
1óAeo lovöa- i600 © Bed Gud (40:9). 


How beautiful on the mountains are the fect of the one who brings 
the good news of a message of peace, who brings the good news of 
good things, for I will make your salvation heard, saying to Zion, 
“Your God shall reign." 


OC Mpaior ёлі т@у dpéwv [oi] nößes edayyeACopévon dkonv &рйупс, ebaryye- 
№Мборёуоъ dyal, Sti &xovoti]v лотов thy ootnpíav cov Aéyov Xv: 
BaoıAedoeı oov 6 Өєбс (52:7). 


189 In the absence of any other device to indicate punctuation, Paul's use of uf 
is required here to prevent a potentially devastating misunderstanding of his mean- 
ing, since the performative, &AAü Aéyw, might be heard as introducing an emphatic 
assertion (cf. Rom 15:8). The use of рӯ also signals that these questions are to be 
answer negatively. 

1% Note as well the possible echo of Isaiah 40:28 in Romans 11:33, discussed 
below (p. 303 n. 247). 

’ The verb ebayyeAißo occurs in Isaiah only in 40:9; 52:7; 60:6; 61:1. Paul's 
use of this uncommon word to link together Isaiah 40 and 52 finds a parallel in 
11 QMelchizedek [11013] 2.18-20, where the corresponding Hebrew verb “W3 pro- 
vides the key exegetical connection between Isaiah 52:7 and 61:1. See n. 168 above. 

?* For this reconstructed text of Paul's Vorlage, see Figure 3.7 above. 
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In both Isaiah 40 and 52, the herald announces God’s triumphant 
return to Zion: “Here is your God" (160% 6 Beög vu@v, 40:9); “Your 
God shall reign" (Baoıkeboeı cov 0 Beöc, 52:7). Likewise, in both pas- 
sages, all people— all flesh” (n&co сбрё, 40:5); “all the nations” 
(туте tà Ебуп, 52:10); “all the ends of the earth" (návza tà кра тїс 
ys, 52:10; cf. 40:28)—witness the saving deeds (tó соттуртоу Tod 6505, 
40:5; 1 owrnpia fj nap& Ocot; cf. 52:7, h cmtnpia соо) wrought by 
God's “arm” (Вроҳіоу, 40:10—11; 52:10). 

This web of intratextual connections stretching between chapters 
40 and 52 within the book of Isaiah helps to explain why Paul draws 
on key phrases from Isaiah 40 as he attempts to explain Israel’s fail- 
ure to respond to his mission, prophesied in Isaiah 52:7 and 53:1. 
In Isaiah 40, as in 53:1, Israel has refused to believe the herald's 
announcement that God is at long last coming to deliver his peo- 
ple. Paul's allusion to Isaiah 40:21/28 adds yet another Isaianic 
strand to his tightly-woven critique of Israel's unbelief, reprising once 
again the themes I have repeatedly noted in Paul's appeals to Isaiah 
in Romans 9-10. As in Isaiah 29:16/45:9, 10:22-23, and 28:16/8:14, 
so in Isaiah 40 Israel is seen questioning God's wisdom and resist- 
ing God's plan of deliverance. 

Within the overarching framework constructed through Paul's allu- 
sion to Isaiah 40:21/28, the quotation of Psalm 18:5 in Romans 
10:18 and the citation of Deuteronomy 32:21b and Isaiah 65:1-2 in 
Romans 10:19-21 provide explicit answers to Paul's query concerning 
whether Israel perhaps has not “heard” or “known” his message. In 
examining these quotations, I will focus on the ways in which each 
text is related to Paul's previous appeals to Israel's scriptures, par- 
ticularly Isaiah. 


IsraeL Has HEARD: PsaLm 18:5 iN Romans 10:18 


Paul's statement in Romans 10:17 that hearing the message leads to 
faith causes him to question in 10:18 whether it is possible that 
"they" (identified specifically as "Israel" in the next verse) have not 
heard. “On the contrary" (nevodvye), Paul answers, quoting Psalm 
18:5 (LXX): “Their voice has gone out into all the earth and their 
words (pnuora) to the ends of the world.” This snippet of Psalm 18 
fits smoothly into Paul's argument. The catch-word рама links this 
citation to Paul's sustained use of piua for the Christian gospel in 
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Romans 10, beginning with his quotation of Deuteronomy 30:14 in 
10:8. Moreover, in a context where Paul has been speaking of 
Christian preachers in the plural,” the pronoun «тфу most natu- 
rally refers to Paul and his fellow missionaries. 

At first glance, it would appear that Paul has merely torn this sen- 
tence from its context in Psalm 18 (LXX) and forced it to say some- 
thing quite different than it does in its original setting.” Paul's 
interpretation would probably have struck a person who was famil- 
iar with the psalm as extremely tendentious, since it is obvious that 
the "voice" and "words" spoken of by the psalmist belong not to 
Christian missionaries, but to the "heavens." Yet the tension between 
Paul's use of these words and their original sense generates а num- 
ber of suggestive correspondences between the message of the gospel 
and the witness of the heavens to the glory of God. 

Psalm 18:5 functions in Romans 10 as more than a prooftext for 
the wide dissemination of the gospel. Paul's appeal to this text is set 
within the larger framework established by Paul's quotations of Isaiah 
52:7, 53:1 and by his allusion to Isaiah 40:21/28. In Isaiah 40, the 
prophet's focus on God as creator grounds his affirmation both of 
the inscrutable wisdom of God's plan to redeem his people and of 
the incomparable power of God to effect their deliverance. Psalm 
18, with its cosmic celebration of God as creator, thus quite appro- 
priately answers the question drawn from Isaiah 40:28: “It is not 
that they haven't heard, is it?” From Paul's vantage point “on the 
mountains" of Isaiah 52, the message that has gone out “into all 
the earth” and “to the ends of the world” (eig nacav thy iv... tà 
népata tfjg оікооџёутс, Ps 18:5) is seen to be none other than the 
message he brings, announced also by Isaiah, that Israel's God, the 
creator of “the ends of the earth" (tà бкра «fig үйс, Isa 40:28), has 
now acted to bring salvation to his people. 

Echoes of the remainder of Psalm 18 (LXX) in Romans 10 sug- 
gest an even more damning proof that Israel has heard the message 
Paul preaches. Having shown that the heavens declare God's glory, 


95 ктроссореу, 10:8; кпроёюолу, т@у ebayyeACopévey, 10:15; пиву, 10:16. 

'* So Dodd 1932:170; Käsemann 1980:295; Leenhardt 1995:155. Somewhat 
more sympathetically, Hays suggests that Paul has taken over the vocabulary of the 
psalm to give greater rhetorical weight to his assertion (1989:175; cf. Lagrange 
1916:262). 

195 See also Isaiah 52:10: кой буоутол пбута tà бкра тїс yis thv ootnpíav thv 
nape tod 605. 
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the psalmist sings the praise of Torah as a revelation of God in har- 
mony with, but far superior to, that found in creation. In the dynamic 
movement of the psalm, the creator of the universe comes near 
through Torah, and ultimately makes himself most fully known to 
his servant in the personal encounter of penitent and trusting prayer 
(18:12—15).19 Indeed, the entire poem comes to focus in the psalmist’s 
closing petition, which addresses God not as creator, but as “help!” 
and redeemer": 


May the words of my mouth (tà Aöyıa tod otóuatóç uov) and the med- 
itation of my heart (ñ nekern тўс kapótag pov) be acceptable before 
you always, O Lord, my help and my redeemer. (Ps 18:15). 


Echoes of Psalm 18, intermingling with the fading sounds of 
Deuteronomy 30:12-14, resonate with Paul's claim that the Law pro- 
claims the “word of faith” that calls heart and mouth to acknowledge 
God's work of redemption through Christ (Romans 10:8—10).'% Paul's 
citation of Psalm 18:5 implies, not just that messengers of the gospel 
have gone out all over the world, but more specifically that Israel, 
knowing the truth about God as creator and entrusted with the ines- 
timable gift of God's уброс, should have been particularly receptive 
to the good news of God's salvation for Jew and Gentile alike through 
Christ.'?? 

The juxtaposition of this Psalm with Paul's story in Romans of 
Israel's refusal to heed his message generates an intertextual field 
pulsating with multiple resonances of meaning. In this environment, 
the phrases of Psalm 18:5 ring out with a complex polyphony: "their 
voice ... their words" refer at once to the message “spoken” by cre- 
ation, the message of the Law, and the message of Paul and his 
associates. Confronted with the harmonious testimony of these many 
witnesses, Israel's unbelief appears tragic and inexcusable.” 


196 For the argument that the structure of the psalm is organized around the idea 
of increasing intimacy with God— from God's revelation in creation to his gift of 
Torah and, finally, to his personal encounter with the worshipper—see Wagner 
1999a. 

7" According to Staffan Olofsson, the LXX avoids a literal translation of the title 
“rock” (mw, 090) for God both because of the inappropriateness of the metaphor 
in Greek (where "rock" does not connote "security, stability") and because of the 
potential association of “rock” with pagan worship (1990:35-50 [esp. 49-50], 140). 

Im Cf. Psalm 18:9, where it is said that the Law brings joy to the keari (tà 
Sixoidpata kvpíov eùbeia, ebopaivovta xapótav). 

7? Again, it is clear that Romans 10:4 is the keystone of the whole interpretive 
edifice Paul constructs in 9:30-10:21. 

200 In answer to the question, “How can Paul consider all of Israel to have heard 
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IsRAEL Has Known: DEUTERONOMY 32:21 AND ISAIAH 65:1-2 IN 
Romans 10:19-21 


The charge—evoked allusively by Paul's appeal to Psalm 18—that 
Israel has known from their scriptures Paul's gospel of salvation for 
the Jew first and also for the Gentile, comes to explicit expression 
in Paul's follow-up question: “It is not that Israel has not known, is 
it?” (un IoponA оок Eyvo;). The immediate context makes it clear that 
Paul is talking specifically about Israel's knowledge of the gospel 
(10:16-17). At the same time, this question recalls his earlier claim 
that Israel has zeal for God, but “not according to knowledge" (o 
Kat’ eniyvocı, Rom 10:2). 

Paul’s explanation of his charge, “not according to knowledge,” 
in Romans 10:3 implies that the “knowledge” Israel lacks is not 
solely or even primarily a matter of the intellect, but of the heart 
and will?! 


&yvootvtec yàp thy tod Beod бїколосюутүу xoi thy lötav [ёлколосоуту] 
Cntodvtes стїсоп, тїї ёлколосоут tod Heod ody brerdynoov. 


While ayvoew can have a range of meanings from “be ignorant of” 
to “disregard,” the latter is closer to Paul’s meaning here, for the 
result of their &yvow is that “they did not submit to God's righteous- 
ness.” If, as I have argued, Paul’s questions in Romans 10:18-19 
echo Isaiah 40:21/28, the moral nature of knowing is highlighted 
yet further. These are not idle inquiries, but challenges to respond 


the gospel?” Johannes Munck argues that Paul’s claim is analogous to his later dec- 
laration that he has “fulfilled” the gospel in the east (15:19, 23): 

Although [the apostles sent to the Jews] have not been everywhere or preached 

the gospel to every single Jew, yet they have finished the work as far as Israel 

as a whole is concerned. The parts to which they have preached may be taken 
as the whole, the Jewish people; and Paul may therefore assert, as he does in 

what follows, that Israel is unbelieving and hardened (1959:277). 

What Munck misses, however, is the repeated claim Paul makes that Israel’s serip- 
tures witness to his gospel. For Paul, Israel has heard the gospel not only through 
the apostolic preaching, but also through the testimony of their own sacred texts. 
Munck goes well beyond the evidence in concluding that Paul or any of his asso- 
ciates believed that the mission to Israel had been completed; this view owes more 
to a particular reading of the salvation-historical scheme of Acts than it does to 
Paul's own writings. 

21 See p. 125 n. 20 above. I use these categories not because I think they were 
Paul's, but because the modern tendency to divorce knowledge from character ren- 
ders such a distinction necessary. For an insightful discussion of the problems posed 
for the enterprise of biblical studies by this (inadequate) modern understanding of 
knowledge, see Fowl and Jones 1991:4-28. 
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in faith and obedience: “Will you not know? Will you not hear?” 
(Isa 40:21). 

Paul argues that Isracl has known, and yet, paradoxically, that 
they have stubbornly refused to know. Moses, “Righteousness from 
Faith,” Isaiah, Joel—all point to Christ as the source of “righteous- 
ness for all who believe” (Rom 10:4). The problem, as Paul has var- 
iously stated it, is that “not all have obeyed the gospel” and "believed 
our message” (10:16). Rather, by seeking “their own righteousness” 
(10:3)—that is, by pursuing the Law that leads to righteousness “not 
by faith but as if by works” (9:32)—Israel has “not submitted to 
God’s righteousness” (10:3). 

But Paul does not merely claim that Israel has “known” that God’s 
righteousness reaches its culmination in Christ for righteousness to 
everyone, Jew or Greek, who believes. Having argued—using Moses’ 
own words—that the “righteousness from faith” obtained by the 
Gentiles is precisely that to which the Law has pointed all along, 
and having found his own ministry of proclamation to the Gentiles 
portrayed in Isaiah’s prophecies, Paul summons Moses (Rom 10:19/ 
Deut 32:21b) and Isaiah (Rom 10:20-21/Isa 65:1-2) yet once more. 
This time, their words will support Paul’s astounding claim that Israel 
“has known” from scripture that the Gentiles would obtain right- 
eousness before them! 

With the mention of “Gentiles” in the quotation in 10:19, we find 
ourselves back once again to the problem with which this section of 
Paul’s argument opened: Gentiles have obtained righteousness, while 
Israel has stumbled (9:30-32). Isaiah’s characterization of Gentiles 
as "those not seeking me” (oi ёре un Gnxoocw, Isa 65:1/ Кот 10:20) 
evokes Paul’s quasi-Isaianic description of Gentiles in Romans 9:30 
as those “not pursuing righteousness” (#Өутү tà uh Støkovta Sixarosdvnv), 
while Moses’ reference to “not a nation” (оок ver, Deut 32:21/Rom 
10:19) reaches back even further to recall the appellation “not my 
people” (où Aaóc pov) from Hosea (Rom 9:25). The problem Paul faces 
is one posed acutely by his own missionary activity, which he under- 
stands to be a key component of God's eschatological redemption of 
Israel and of the world. Gentiles have responded eagerly to the gospel, 
but by and large, it seems, Jews have not—at least not in the sort 
of numbers that would imply the restoration of the nation as a whole. 


202 ob yv@oeoße; оок бкобсеєс@є; On the volitional nuance of the future, see Porter 
1989:404—16, 424—26. 
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Paula Fredriksen summarizes Paul's quandary with characteristic clar- 
ity: “Тоо many Gentiles, too few Jews, and no End in sight.”*” 

Speaking with their own voices, as it were, Moses and Isaiah come 
forward in Romans 10:19-21 to testify that the present situation, in 
which Gentiles enjoy what Israel has not yet attained, far from rep- 
resenting a surprising development, has been part of God’s plan all 
along. Both Moses and Isaiah have already figured prominently as 
named characters in Romans 9-10.? These two esteemed person- 
ages lend to Paul’s argument the combined authority of the Lawgiver 
and of the chief representative of the canonical prophets. Paul’s use 
of mp@tog in connection with Moses is intriguing, but it is unclear 
whether this adverb suggests more than that Moses is the first wit- 
ness to testify in the present case."? Interestingly, Isaiah receives the 
more dramatic introduction, and he ends up speaking twice as long 
as Moses. 

It is vital to Paul's argument that he present Moses and Isaiah as 
witnesses whose testimony agrees.” Because their words are so closely 
conjoined in Romans 10:19-21, I cannot do justice to Paul's use of 
Isaiah 65:1-2 without also examining closely his quotation of 
Deuteronomy 32:21. As has been the case with many of Paul's cita- 
tions explored thus far, the significant connections between these 


203 Fredriksen 1988:169. But see Stark 1996:49-71 for the argument that the 
early Christian movement continued to spread among Jews long after the end of 
the first century (see p. 4 n. 15 above). 

20+ Moses: Romans 9:15; 10:5; Isaiah: Romans 9:27, 29; 10:16. 

295 The adverb could also conceivably refer to Moses’ priority in history and/or 
in significance. In a tannaitic midrash based on the parallel between Moses’ open- 
ing address to heaven and earth (Deut 32:1) and the invocation of heaven and 
earth at the beginning of Isaiah's prophecy (Isa 1:2), Moses is clearly seen to be 
the superior figure. Moses is said to be closer to heaven than to earth, while Isaiah 
is closer to earth than to heaven (Sifre Deut $306 [on Deut 32:1]. Variations on 
this midrash are found in Tg. Pseudo-Jonathan, the Fragment Targum, and Tg. 
Neofiti, all at Deuteronomy 32:1. Mek. Рева’ 12 (on Exod 12:25-28; Lauterbach 
1933-35, 1:91) also connects Isaiah 1:2 and Deuteronomy 32:1, though without a 
comparison of Moses and Isaiah. See further Fraade 1991; Basser 1984. 

26 In a subsequent citation (Rom 11:8), Paul will go so far as to conflate their 
words without comment. Tg. Neofiti (Deut 32:1) emphasizes the role of Moses and 
Isaiah as witnesses against Israel: 

S Kä Där TI OR Der mon mp pai run 
Dem mmm wp nup пошо ya pou own s wmm 

Two prophets arose to testify against Israel, Moses the prophet and Isaiah the 

prophet .... And the two of them, because they feared the holy Name, arose to 

testify against Israel." 
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scriptural texts go far beyond what is evident from a superficial read- 
ing of Paul’s argument. Indeed, my investigation will strongly sug- 
gest that Paul has interpreted Deuteronomy 32 and Isaiah 65 in 
light of one another as he attempts to understand the outworking 
of God's redemptive plan in his own day. 


One Good Spurn Deserves Another: Deuteronomy 32:21 
in Romans 10:19 


First on the witness stand is Moses, whose testimony takes the form 
of a partial citation of Deuteronomy 32:21.” Paul quotes only the 
second half of the verse, following the LXX with but one variation. 
By changing the pronoun referring to Israel from third to second 
person,” Paul turns the quotation into a direct address to Israel and 
so heightens its rhetorical impact.” Of course Israel “knows,” because 
God has informed them personally: 


So I will provoke you to jealousy with a no-nation, 
With a nation lacking understanding I will provoke you to anger. 


Figure 3.10: Deuteronomy 32:21 LXX in Romans 10:19 


Deuteronomy 32:21 LXX Romans 10:19 


npótoc Мефойс A£yev: 


отой napelnAwoav нє En’ op деф, 
napópyioáv HE EV toig ELÖ@AOLG 


adıav‘ 

ER А а de GE 
Kayo napaCnAwow ол›то®с £yó xa poGnAooo bua 

ёт” оок £Oveu éx’ оок уел, 
кусы SS А DRY TERMES. A 
én’ Sven &ovvéto лароруф ёп’ ver dovvéto торорү1® 


adtovs рас 








?" For a detailed analysis of the “jealousy” motif in Deuteronomy 32 and its 
interpretation in early Judaism and Christianity, see Bell 1994. 

208 This shift in pronoun finds no support in the manuscript tradition of the 
LXX. Hebrew witnesses, the Targums (Onkelos, Pseudo-Jonathan, Fragment Targum, 
Neofiti), Peshitta, and Vulgate all likewise read the third person pronoun here. 

*9 Bell (1994:96) downplays the rhetorical motive and suggests that Paul is merely 
attempting to distinguish Israel from "they" in his previous quotation (Rom 10:18/ 
Ps 18:5) While the shift in pronoun certainly does accomplish this, the explicit 
mention of Israel in 10:19a would appear to have sufficed were this Paul's only 
concern. Moreover, Paul doesn't seem to worry in 10:18 about the potential con- 
fusion between the subject of fkovoav and the antecedent of “their voice... their 
words" in Psalm 18:5. 
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Through Moses, God proclaims to Israel, “I will provoke you to 
jealousy... I will provoke you to anger." It is not difficult to grasp 
the gist of Paul's quotation: Moses’ words reveal that God is calling 
Gentiles to be a part of his people in order to make Israel jealous.?"° 
Because God told them about this through Moses, Israel certainly 
"has known" all along that God planned to pour out his mercy on 
Gentiles, as now is happening through the ministry of Paul. 

To state the matter this way, however, does not begin to capture 
the polyphonic resonances of the Deuteronomic chord struck by this 
citation. Paul's claim that in showing mercy to the Gentiles God 
intends to make Israel “jealous” and “angry” can be heard in all of 
its rich complexity only when one perceives that Paul is drawing 
here on a much larger narrative about God's often tumultuous rela- 
tionship with Israel. Recognizing that Paul's citation evokes this larger 
story, encapsulated poetically in the Song of Moses (Deuteronomy 
32:1-43), makes it possible to trace the integral connections between 
this quotation and the analysis of Israel's plight that Paul has painstak- 
ingly developed in Romans 9-10. 


Moses’ Song: Deuteronomy 32:21 in Context 

The Song of Moses occupies a key position in the structure, not 
only of Deuteronomy, but indeed of the entire Pentateuch. It stands 
as the last of three great blocks of poetic material?! that anticipate 
with prophetic insight what will happen to Israel “at the end of days.”?” 
It is not surprising that Paul would turn to this portion of scripture, 
for there is good evidence from the Qumran finds that the Song was 
the focus of particular attention among at least some Jews in the 
Second Temple Period.?? It appears in several collections of biblical 


20 How Paul understands this to work out in practice is not clear until Romans 
11:11-16. 

?! The poems are found in Genesis 49; Numbers 24; Deuteronomy 32. See 
Sailhamer (1992:35-37) for discussion of this macro-structural feature. 

?? Hebrew, DAT MANI; LXX, En’ ёсхбтоу лбу nuepav (Gen 49:1); En’ éoxó- 
tov tov tuepóv (Num 24:14); ёсҳотоу лбу nuep@v (Deut 31:29). 

23 According to Josephus, a copy of the Song of Moses was kept in the Temple 
(Ant. 4.303; cf. 3.38; 5.61). Thackeray took this to refer to a collection of songs 
used by temple singers (1929:90-91). A rabbinic tradition preserved in the Talmud 
recounts that the Song of Moses was recited during the musaf (additional service) 
on the Sabbath in a six-week cycle (b. Ros Has. 31а; for the six-fold division of the 
Song, termed “the Song of the Levites," cf. у. Meg. 74b [3:7]). 
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excerpts?^ and as the sole text in one tefillah.” That this text was 
of special interest to Paul may be inferred from the fact that he 
quotes or alludes to the Song several times not only in Romans, but 
also in 1 Corinthians and Philippians.” Since Paul quotes from 
Deuteronomy 29:3 (Rom 11:8) and 30:12-14 (Rom 10:6-8) elewhere 
in Romans 9-11, it may be safely assumed that he knew the Song 
as part of the larger book of Deuteronomy.?" 

Within Deuteronomy, a narrative introduction (31:1-30) and epi- 
logue (32:44—47) frame the Song of Moses and guide the reader in 
interpreting the poem as the story of what will happen to Israel in 
the future.?? In the introduction to the Song (31:1-30), Moses makes 
preparations for his impending death. After exhorting the people to 
trust the Lord for the conquest of the Land and promising them 
that the Lord “will never forsake you or abandon you (o9 un ce буй 
обте un oe ёукотоћілт, 31:6) Moses installs Joshua as his successor 
(31:7-8). He then writes “the words of this Law in a scroll" (ёүро- 
yev... тб priuato: tod vonov tovtov eic BıßAtov, 31:9) and deposits it 
with the priests and levites along with instructions to teach it to 
future generations, so that they may “hear and learn to fear the 
Lord your God" (31:9-13). In the next scene, Moses and Joshua are 
summoned to the Tent of Meeting, where the Lord warns that after 
Moses has died, Israel will turn to other gods and break the covenant 
God has established with them (31:14—20; cf. 29). Thus, like 
Deuteronomy 29-30, the Song of Moses treats Israel's idolatrous 


+ 40Deu? (4037), 4QDeut*' (4038), 4QDeut? (4044). This latter text may 
have contained only the Song of Moses. See further J. A. Duncan, DJD XIV, 
75-98; P. W. Skehan and E. Ulrich, DJD XIV, 137-42. 

?5 4Qphyl" (40141). See J. T. Milik, DJD VI, 72-74. According to Milik, the 
original probably contained 32:1-33, although only 32:14-20, 32-33 has survived. 
The latter two verses are written along the left margin and run at a right angle to 
the main body of text. It is hard to see why the text would have been cut off at 
v. 33 except due to constraints of space. 

216 Explicit citations (with introductory formulas) are found in Romans 10:19 
(Deut 32:21b); 12:19 (Deut 32:35); 15:10 (Deut 32:43). Among the more plausiblc 
allusions Bell discusses are the following: Romans 9:14 (Deut 32:4); 11:11-14 (Deut 
32:21b); 1 Corinthians 10:20a (Deut 32:17); 10:22 (Deut 32:212); Philippians 2:15 
(Deut 32:5). J. W. Olley (1998) finds an allusion to Deuteronomy 32:19 in the tan- 
guage of "sons and daughters" in 2 Corinthians 6:18. 

27 Because the evidence of Paul's citations points to his use of the LXX text of 
Deuteronomy (Koch 1986:51-54), I will focus in what follows on the LXX version 
of the Song. 

78 For various proposals concerning the structure of the Song of Moses and its 
setting in the book of Deuteronomy, see Cassuto 1973a; Eißfeldt 1966; Labuschagne 
1971, 1997; Lohfink 1962; Sonnet 1997. On the Song in LXX Deuteronomy see 
Harl 1993; Dogniez and Harl 1992; Wevers 1995. 
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rebellion against God and their subsequent experience of the curses 
of the Law, including exile, as a fait accompli. 

God commands Moses to write down the words of this Song and 
to teach it to the people of Israel as a "witness" to them (31:19). 
Moses’ actions of writing and teaching the song are mentioned numer- 
ous times (31:22, 28; 31:30—32:43; 32:44). The purpose of this rep- 
etition is to drive home the point that since Moses’ day, Israel has 
known the plot their national story would follow. Clearly, Paul stands 
on solid narrative ground when he quotes from Moses’ Song to 
defend his claim that Israel "has known." 

There is further narrative precedent in Deuteronomy for Paul's 
bold appropriation of the words of this Song to speak to the plight 
of Israel in his own day. In both the introduction and in the poem 
itself, it is explicitly stated that the Song addresses events that will 
befall Israel “at the end of days" (31:29; 32:20)? the time period 
in which Paul believes he and his hearers are now living. The Lord 
commands Moses to put this Song “in their mouth" (eic tò стӧра 
adtév, 31:19) and promises that “it will certainly not be lost from 
the mouth of their seed” (où yàp un Greff бло сторатос Tod олёрцо- 
тос «dtv, 31:21). When these events occur, this Song will serve as 
a “witness” to Israel (31:19, 21)—as indeed it now does in Paul’s 
own day as Moses once again recites its words in Romans 10:19. 

The main movements of the Song in its LXX version may be 
sketched as follows: 


Figure 3.11: Outline of Deuteronomy 32 


Summons of heaven and earth as witnesses | 
Statement of the theme: Faithful God, unfaithful Israel 
Call to remember God’s saving deeds: the election of Israel, 
the exodus and wilderness journey, the entrance into the Land 
Israel’s adulterous affair with foreign gods 

God’s jealous response—judgment and exile 


God relents from total destruction of Israel because 
of his enemies 

Polemic against Israel’s enemies and their gods 
God arises as a warrior to vindicate his people 
and destroy his enemies 

Doxology: Israel and the nations join together with 
the heavenly beings to praise God 





219 Cf, Deuteronomy 4:30, 8:16. Note the structural importance of this phrase in 
the Pentateuch (p. 191 above). 
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There are a number of significant correspondences between Paul’s 
account of Israel’s plight in Romans 9-11 and the story of Israel as 
told in the Song and in its narrative framework. The Song is a wit- 
ness not only to Israel’s unfaithfulness, but even more importantly, 
to the faithfulness of the Lord, who refuses to abandon his people. 
Repeatediy we have seen the prominence of these two themes in 
the wider contexts of the scriptural texts Paul uses to address the 
problem of Israel’s unbelief in Romans 9-10. With his citation of Deute- 
ronomy 32:21, Paul returns yet again to these important motifs. By 
tapping into the Song of Moses through his quotation of 32:21, Paul 
sets up a suggestive intertextual relationship between this well-known 
poetic depiction of Israel’s election, unfaithfulness, and redemption and 
his own account in Romans of Israel’s stumbling and ultimate salvation. 

The motif of Israel’s unfaithfulness and lack of wisdom figures 
prominently throughout the Song of Moses and its narrative frame- 
work. “A people foolish and not at all wise" (Лас дорос koi ou) 
cogóc, 32:6), they are characterized as “blameworthy children” (téxva 
hounte, 32:5), “not his [children|" (ook adt@, 32:5), “а crooked and 
perverse generation” (yeve& oxoAiX xai dieotpappévn, 32:5; cf. yeveà 
e&eotponnevn, 32:20), “sons in whom there is no faithfulness” (viot, 
oic оок ёстіу nlorıg Ev о0тоїс, 32:20).220 

Deuteronomy 31-32 employs two vivid metaphors to express the 
heinousness of Israel’s unfaithfulness toward the God who chose them, 
brought them out of Egypt, fed them in the wilderness, and brought 
them safely into the Land. One image depicts Israel as a wife who 
abandons her husband for other lovers: “This people (6 Aoóg obrog) 
will rise up and go whoring after foreign gods (ёклоруоса ӧлісо 
Bev &AAotptov) . . . and they will forsake (Eykatakeino) me” (31:16).?' 
A second figure portrays Israel as children who have despised and 


?" In light of his argument in Romans 9-10 that Israel has stumbled as a result 
of pursuing the Law “not from faith," it is somewhat surprising that Paul does not 
draw explicitly on this particular description of Israel; instead, he evokes this char- 
acterization only metaleptically through the larger juxtaposition of his story of Israel 
with that found in Deuteronomy 32. Later interpreters such as Justin recognized 
this echo in Romans 10:19. In his supersessionist polemic against the Jews in Dial. 
119 (cf. 20, 123), Justin employs Deuteronomy 32:20 along with the two verses 
cited by Paul in Romans 10:19-20 (Deut 32:21; Isa 65:1; see Bell 1994:282). 
Tragically, Justin appears to have taken his exegetical cues from Paul without shar- 
ing Paul's (and the Song's!) deep conviction that God remains committed to his 
elect people Israel. 

21 Note the similar metaphor in Hosea 1-2, a story on which Paul draws in 
Romans 9:25-27a. 
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forsaken the father who begat them and who brought them up 
(32:18-19; cf. 32:5-6). Israel's treachery is also described in more 
prosaic, but nevertheless theologically-loaded language, as the aban- 
donment of their “savior” (сотр, 32:15), the one who “made” (xo1éo, 
32:6; 32:15) and “created” (ктібо, 32:6[2x]) them.?? 

The Song and its introduction employ a number of closely-related 
terms to describe the gut-wrenching effects of Israel's infidelity on 
the Lord: “provoke” (поробомо, 31:20; 32:16, 19); “provoke to anger" 
(napopyißo, 31:29; 32:21[2x]; “provoke to jealousy" (napaCnada, 
32:21[2x]; c£. CnAow, 32:19). These words belong to the stock reper- 
toire of terms for describing both Israel's rebellions in the wilder- 
ness (including the golden calf affair) and their subsequent flirtations 
with the gods of Canaan that eventually lead to exile from the 
Land.?? The jealous anger they connote erupts in response to the 
violation of a close and exclusive relationship. Within Deuteronomy 
31-32, these terms evoke the turbulent emotions appropriate to the 
image of God as Israel's husband, enraged to find his wife in another's 
arms, and to the picture of God as Israel's father, cut to the heart 
to see his sons and daughters ungrateful and profligate. 

Israel's adulterous affairs with foreign gods ignite God's jealously 
and fire his anger against them. Because they have shattered the 
exclusive covenantal relationship that God graciously established with 
his people (ӧласкеббсоослу tiv блокту uov, 31:16, 20), God brings 
on them the curses pronounced by the covenant.?* The narrative 


2? For the theological importance of God as “maker” in Isaiah, see рр. 60-67 
above. 

23 Selected examples include: rapo&bvo: Num 14:11, 23; 15:30; 16:30; 20:24; 
Deut 1:34; 9:7, 8, 18, 19, 22; Ps 77:41; 105:29; Isa 5:24; 47:6; 63:10; 65:3; Bar 
4:7 (alluding to Deut 32:15-17); napopyiGw: Deut 4:25; Judg 2:12, 17; 3 Kgdms 
15:30; 16:2, 7, 13, 26, 33; 20:20, 22; 22:54; 4 Kgdms 17:11, 17; 21:6, 15; 22:17; 
23:19, 26; 2 Chr 28:25; 33:6; 34:25; 35:19c; Ezra 5:12; Ps 77:40, 58; Pss. Sol. 4:1, 
21; Zech 8:14; Isa 1:4; Jer 7:18, 19; 8:19; 11:17; 25:6; Bar 4:6; Ezek 16:26, 54; 
20:27 (cf. napopytouóc/napopyiouo: 3 Kgdms 15:30; 16:33; 20:22; 4 Kgdms 19:3; 
23:26; 2 Chr 35:19c; Neh 9:18, 26); napatnAóo: 3 Kgdms 14:22; Ps 77:58. 

?! Although, the disaster that falls on Israel is described in 31:17 by the general 
term Kakà лоАА®, it is clear that these evils are the curses promised to the viola- 
tors of the covenant in Deuteronomy 28 (cf. Lev 26). The term кохаВрера (31:17) 
recalls the use of the same word in Deuteronomy 28:26 (it occurs elsewhere in the 
LXX Pentateuch only in Num 14:9). In 32:21-26, links with the vocabulary of the 
covenantal curses are more numerous. Deut 32:24: тўко (Deut 28:65; Lev 26:39); 
Aınög (Deut 28:48); Bpdots dpvéwv ... ó6óvteg Onpiov (котбВроро toic netewoig . . . 
кой toig Onpíotg, Deut 28:26; cf. 9йрло, Lev 26:6, 22); дорос (Deut 29:23, 24, 27, 
28; 31:17; Lev 26:24, 28, 41). Deut 32:25: и@уоаре (Lev 26:8, 25, 33); eófoc (Deut 
28:67). Deut 32:26: &wxoneípo (Deut 28:64; Lev 26:33). 
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introduction to the poem emphasizes that God’s response is com- 
mensurate with Israel's sin. Just as they have forsaken. the Lord 
(éykatoAeinw, 31:16), so the Lord will forsake them (котоЛеіло, 31:17); 
just as they have turned іо other gods (émiotpépw, 31:18), so the Lord 
will turn away from them (ёүф бё блострофЙ блострёџо tò просолбу 
ноо, 31:18). The Song of Moses elegantly expresses the identical 
thought with two carefully-balanced couplets (32:21): 


They provoked me to jealousy with a no-God, 
They provoked me to anger with their idols. 


So I will provoke them to jealousy with a no-nation, 

With a nation lacking understanding I will provoke them to anger. 
adroi napeChAwocy pe én’ od Oeo, 

парорүюду HE Ev tois “было оътбу 

Kayo паробплфоо abtods ёл оок Even, 

én’ Sven бсоуётф napopy1d Oto, 


It is this verse that Paul puts into Moses’ mouth in Romans 10:19. 
Although Paul quotes only the second couplet, which speaks of God 
making Israel jealous through a “no-nation” (оок £0vog),"^ his cita- 
tion presumes the apostasy of Israel that is the topic of the previ- 
ous couplet as well as of the larger context of the Song. In keeping 
with a characteristic feature of the quotations in Romans 9-10 I 
have examined so far, Paul’s citation figuratively identifies contem- 
porary Israel with God's rebellious people of old.’ Paul's use of 
scripture in these chapters projects a world in which Israel stands 
estranged from God, suffering under the curses pronounced by the 
covenant, in dire need of deliverance. It is the Israel of his own day 
to whom Moses’ strange words of both judgment and hope are 
addressed. 

The scandal of God's embracing an oox £voc depends on the ear- 
lier story Deuteronomy 32 tells of the election of Israel (32:7-9). Out 
of all the nations (ут, 32:8), we are told, God chose Israel as his 


?5 This *no-nation" is clearly the focus of the second half of 32:21. The chias- 
tic structure of the second couplet disrupts the parallelism of the verse (cf. 32:212) 
and focuses attention on the “no-nation/nation lacking understanding." 

2 This undercurrent to Paul's argument begins with his allusion to the golden 
calf incident in Romans 9:3 and remains a relatively constant theme in the back- 
ground of the texts he cites in Romans 9-11: Exod 33:19; Isa 29:16/45:9; Hos 
2:23/1:10; Isa 10:22-23/28:22; Isa 1:9; Isa 8:14/28:16; 1 Kgdms 12:22; 3 Kgdms 
19:10, 14; Isa 29:10. 
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own portion and inheritance (uepig . .. oxolviona KAnpovoniag о®то®, 
32:9). But now Israel has violated this exclusive relationship by bring- 
ing in a foreign party, a “no-God,” provoking God to jealousy. And 
so, in response, God adopts a similar strategy, choosing to lavish on 
a foreign nation—one not even worthy of being called a nation— 
the favor due his own people, Israel. 

The fact that the identity of the “no-nation” remains unspecified 
in Deuteronomy"" facilitates Paul's use of this phrase to describe the 
(predominantly Gentile) church he is helping to birth. I have already 
noted Paul's tendency to adopt from scripture negative descriptions 
for Genüles in order to highlight the reversal wrought by God's 
grace.?? The similarity of the description, “no-nation,” to the appella- 
tion, “not my people," quoted by Paul from Hosea in Romans 
9:25-26, may well have contributed to his selection of Deuteronomy 
32:21.53 

Paul’s point in quoting these words is not only to demonstrate 
that long ago God planned to show mercy to Gentiles, as scandalous 
as such a move appears to Israel in his own time. More important 
for his argument in Romans 9-11 is the astounding claim made in 
Deuteronomy 32 that God is doing this for the sake of Israels own 
salvation. 

Paul’s use of Deuteronomy 32:21 adopts the same perspective as 
that of the poet who penned the Song of Moses, a perspective that 
takes as bedrock convictions the abiding election of Israel and the 
faithfulness of God to his covenant. In Deuteronomy 32, the jealous 
anger of God at Israel’s unfaithfulness arises because of his com- 
mitment to Israel. It is only in the context of God’s special relation- 
ship with Israel that God’s jealousy or his desire to provoke Israel to 


227 The lack of historical specificity in the Song kept it open to contemporizing 
and eschatological interpretations. Targum Pseudo-Jonathan on Deut 32:21, for 
example, identifies the “no-nation” as Babylon (perhaps a cipher for Rome). The 
identity of this “no-nation” has provoked much debate among modern scholars 
seeking to date the Song of Moses. Proposals range from nomadic raiders (12th-11th 
centuries) or Philistines (11th century) in the time of the Judges to Arameans (mid- 
9th century), Assyrians (8th century) or Babylonians (6th century) during the monar- 
chial period. 

?* Sec p. 83. 

29 In Hebrew, the word used in both Hosea 2:1, 25 and Deuteronomy 32:21 
is OY. Interestingly, the translation of Deuteronomy 32:21 in the Peshitta (a <>; 
v.l. ys) appears to be modeled on Hosea 2:1, 25. Cassuto (1973b:96-100) explores 
the connections in the Hebrew Bible between Hosea and the Song of Moses. 
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jealousy becomes intelligible. Paradoxically, it is this lover’s ploy to 
win Israel back that manifests God’s fidelity and demonstrates his 
enduring commitment to the covenant Israel has so brazenly violated. 
God shows favor to another &voc in order to provoke in Israel feel- 
ings of jealousy and a renewed desire for the God they have spurned.?? 
His ultimate aim is the restoration of the covenant relationship. 

Deuteronomy 32:21 lies embedded in a context whose principal 
theme is God's fidelity to Israel. The Song of Moses celebrates God's 
faithful character—Oed¢ motóç, xoi оок ёстіу adıria (32:4 —ап4 pro- 
claims that despite Israel's infidelity, God stands firmly committed 
to the covenant he has made. Israel remains “his people" (32:36, 
43), “his servants" (32:36), “his sons" (32:43). After punishing them, 
he has compassion on their weary, woeful state (32:36) and rises up 
to defend them. So closely does God identify with his people that 
their enemies become his enemies.?? The Song ends with a resound- 
ing hymn of praise to the God who “avenges the blood of his sons" 
and who “will cleanse his people’s land” (32:43). Far beyond the catch- 
word évoc, the larger context of Deuteronomy 32:21 makes it a 
particularly fitting text to address the burning issue that consumes 
Paul throughout Romans 9-11: the vindication of God's faithfulness 
to Israel. 


The Law in nuce 

Paul will return to the jealousy motif in Romans 11:11 to show how 
God has turned Israel’s unfaithfulness into a means of saving the 
Gentiles and, paradoxically, has thereby ensured the ultimate deliv- 
erance of Israel as well. Nonetheless, it is crucial to recognize that 
already in Romans 10:19 echoes of the wider context of Deuteronomy 
32:21 presage the direction Paul's argument will take. In his ago- 
nized wrestling with the question of God's faithfulness to Israel, Paul's 
reading of the Song of Moses has decisively shaped the deep struc- 
ture of his theodicy. 


230 There is no explicit statement of Israel's repentance within the poem; the 
focus throughout is on God's initiative in redemption as in election. 

21 In light of Paul's extensive use of Deuteronomy 32, it is quite possible that 
Romans 9:14 (un ёбікіо лорё 1 00; cf. Rom 3:5) echoes this verse. 

232 This poem plays on two senses of the verb rapo&bvw. Despite the fact that 
Israel has “provoked” the Lord with idols (31:20; 32:16, 19), the Lord vows to 
"sharpen" his sword in order to defeat Israel's enemies and to redeem his people 
for himself (32:41). 
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Paul argues strenously in Romans 10:4, and indeed throughout 
Romans, that the Law (Israel's scriptures) bears witness to the right- 
eousness of God now revealed in Christ.?? It is thus highly significant 
that Deuteronomy forges a strong narrative link between Moses? 
Song and the Law he bequeaths to Israel. In Deuteronomy 31-32, 
the story of Moses' writing, teaching, and singing the Song is braided 
together with two other strands: (1) the announcement of Moses 
impending death and the commission of Joshua to lead the people 
(M/J)** and (2) the account of Moses’ writing, deposit, and public 
proclamation (together with Joshua) of the whole Law to the peo- 
ple one final time (Figure 3.12). 


Figure 3.12: The Structure of Deuteronomy 31-32 


M/F (81:1-8)— 
Law (31:9-13)— 
M/F (31:14-15)— 
Song (31:16-22)— 
M/F 31:23) — 
Law (31:24-29)— 
Song (31:30-32:44a)— 





[M/7, 44 — Law (32:44b-47) 


Moreover, Deuteronomy narrates Moses’ recording and teaching of 
the Song using terminology that recalls his writing and promulga- 
tion of the Law. The author employs a technical formula to describe 
the “publication” of both Song and Law (AoAéo eig tò фто; Song: 
31:30; Law: 31:11, 28; 32:44).?% Both are proclaimed before all Israel 
(Song: 31:30; Law: 32:44). In both cases, Moses discharges his com- 
mission completely (Ewg eig téAog; Law: 31:24; Song: 31:30), with the 
result that the Law and the Song alike bear the authoritative stamp 
of Mosaic origin. The command to place the Song “in their mouth" 


?3 See the explicit statements in Romans 1:1-4; 3:21-22; 16:25-27. 

#34 The fact that the giving of the Song is interwoven with the account of the 
death of Moses reinforces the nature of these words as prophecy (Moses’ “testa- 
ment”) about “the end of days" (cf. Jacob’s death-bed prophecy regarding “the end 
of days" in Genesis 49). On Deuteronomy 32 as Moses’ “last words,” see S. Weitzman 
1997:37-58. 

235 Cf. the similar analysis of Deuteronomy 31 by Lohfink 1962:74-77 (adopted 
with minor revisions by Olson 1994:133-34). 

36 On this formula see the important observations of Orlinsky 1975. 
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(32:19, 21) and the promise that the Song will not be lost “from the 
mouth of your seed” further echo Moses’ emphatic assertion con- 
cerning the Law: “Ihe word is very near you, in your mouth” 
(30:14). Just as the Song will stand as a witness to Israel (eig uaptopıov, 
31:19; cf. 31:21), so Moses deposits “the book of this Law” with the 
Levites to be “a witness" to the people (eig uaprüpıov, 31:26). Finally, 
Moses calls “heaven and earth” to witness both his promulgation of 
the Law and his recitation of the Song (31:28; 32:1), so that Israel 
will be without excuse when they experience the terrible consequences 
of their unfaithfulness (31:29; 32:20). Through such devices, Deute- 
ronomy presents the Song of Moses as the Law т nuce?" 

The LXX translator takes this narrative strategy one step further 
in the epilogue to the Song, deliberately idenüfying “this Song" with 
"this Law." First, the LXX repeats at 32:44a a sentence from 31:22, 
“And Moses wrote this Song in that day and taught it to the sons 
of Israel? Then, in the very next sentence, the translator substi- 
tutes “this Law" for “this Song," found in MT: “And Moses went 
out and spoke all the words of this Law in the hearing of the peo- 
ple—he and Joshua son of Nun" (32:44b). The net effect of these 
alterations is to identify the Song explicitly with the Law proclaimed 
publicly by Moses and Joshua in Deuteronomy 32:44b and so to 
“bring the Song into the Law Code as its conclusion."?? These inter- 
pretive additions to Deuteronomy 32 suggest even more strongly that 
the Song of Moses functions as a poetic précis of the Law.” 

A reader who, led by these narrative clues, took the Song as a 
guide to what the Law is "about" would find that the Law tells the 
story of God's gracious election of Israel to be his very own people. 
It recounts God's mighty deeds on their behalf as he delivered them 
from Egypt, preserved them through the wilderness, and led them 
to a land of abundance. It further narrates Israel's rebelliousness, 


37 О. Eißfeldt made similar observations regarding the juxtaposition of Song and 
Law, concluding, “.... das Lied etwa als eine eindringliche Zusammenfassung des 
Gesetzes verstanden wird" (1966:333). 

338 The sentence is missing at 32:44 from MT (the verse is not extant in any of 
the Deuteronomy mss discovered at Qumran; cf. Ulrich 1994). 

239 Wevers 1995:535. Note also that in 31:19 LXX, both Moses and Joshua are 
commanded to write and teach the Song, just as in 32:44 both proclaim the whole 
Law (Wevers 1995:501). 

#0 Cf. the judgment of the thirteenth-century philosopher, Shem-tob ben Joseph 
ibn Falaquera, who maintained that the Song of Moses "includes all the principles 
of the Torah" (M. H. Levine 1976:83). 
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their unfaithfulness and idolatry, and the jealous anger of their God, 
who brings upon them the curses of the covenant and sends them 
into exile. Finally, it affirms the power and faithfulness of Israel’s 
God, who will arise “at the end of days” to defeat his enemies and 
to vindicate his people, and whose glory will be celebrated by all 
creation—the heavens and the angelic beings, the nations together 
with his people. 

In light of the striking affinities that Paul's theodicy in Romans 
9-11 bears to the Song of Moses and keeping in mind Paul's 
repeated claim that the Law bears witness to his gospel—it is per- 
haps not too much of a stretch to imagine that the apostle has read 
the Law through the hermeneutical lens provided by Deuteronomy 
32. If, as Richard Hays suggests, the Song of Moses contains Romans 
in nuce, "' might it not also be true that, from Paul's perspective, his 
story in Romans 9-11 of the faithfulness of God that triumphs over 
Israel's unfaithfulness and at the same time extends to all nations 
the blessings promised to Israel, encapsulates and brings to fulfillment 
the essential story, not only of Deuteronomy 32, but of Israel's scrip- 
tures in their entirety??? 


On the Testimony of Two Witnesses: Connections between 
Deuteronomy 32 and Isaiah 65 


By introducing Moses as his “first” speaker, Paul implies that there 
will be at least one further witness to corroborate Moses’ testimony.” 
That this second speaker is Isaiah would not surprise listeners, who 
have heard his voice several times already in Romans 9-10. Never- 
theless, in the absence of any explicit verbal links between Paul’s 


* Hays 1989:164. Similarly, Bell comments, “Paul’s Heilsgeschichte was similar 
to that of the Song of Dt. 32.1-43 and of Deuteronomy as a whole" (1994:285). 

?" Compare the remarks of a modern scholar concerning the extensive thematic 
connections between Deuteronomy 32 and the Prophets: “Deuteronomy 32 was a 
major source, the ‘bible’ so to speak, of the prophetic movement... [it] has extremely 
close ties with especially the 7th-6th century prophecy. Virtually all the major themes 
of those prophets (including even the ‘remnant’) have their antecedents in Deuteronomy 32” 
(Mendenhall 1993:171; italics mine). The relevance of Mendenhall’s observations 
for the present study does not hinge on whether or not he is right about the his- 
torical direction of dependence between Deuteronomy 32 and the prophetic move- 
ment. Cf. G. E. Wright 1962:37. 

?9 Cf. Paul's quotation of the Mosaic requirement for two or three witnesses in 
2 Corinthians 13:1, where, in an interesting interpretive twist, he counts his own 
presence on successive visits as fulfilling this criterion. 
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citations of Moses and Isaiah, it is puzzling that Paul would choose 
to bring together precisely these two texts in order to defend his 
claim that Israel “has known.” 

Closer examination, however, reveals an impressive network of 
verbal and thematic connections between these two passages, con- 
nections that point to Paul’s attention to the larger literary contexts 
from which he draws his quotations. First, Deuteronomy 32:21 shares 
the word £0vog with Isaiah 65:1b; as I will argue below, this vocab- 
ulary link may have helped Paul read Isaiah 65:1 as a reference to 
the calling of the Gentiles. More striking are the multiple connec- 
tions between Isaiah 65:3 and the Song of Moses: 


This people, who provoke me to my face continually—they sacrifice in the 
gardens and offer incense on the bricks to demons, who are not. 

6 Лаос обтос 6 xapoEovov ue ёуоутіоу ёро би navtóc, 

ото Өос1бЌоослу £v toic ктүто1с кої Buio ën) тотс ràivÂo tois Sat 
povíotc, & оок o: 





God's pejorative reference to idolatrous Israel as “this people””** finds 
a parallel in Deuteronomy 31:16 (the introduction to the Song): “This 
people (6 Audg обтос) will rise up and go whoring after foreign gods. . . ." 
Like the Song of Moses (31:20; 32:16, 19), Isaiah 65:3 employs the 
term лоробоуо to describe the effect of Israel's idolatry on their 
God.™ Moreover, both Isaiah 65:3"9 and Deuteronomy 32:17?" 
speak of Israel sacrificing to demons, language that appears elsewhere 
in the LXX only in Psalm 105:37 and Baruch 4:7. Finally, both 
Isaiah 65:3 and the Song of Moses explicitly deny that these false 
gods are at all comparable to Israel’s God. Isaiah 65:3 immediately 
qualifies its reference to demons with a relative clause: “... who are 
not.”? Similarly, Deuteronomy 32:21 deems Israel's idols а “no- 
God" (oò 0с). Not one of these connections between Isaiah 65 and 


?* See my earlier discussion of the covenantal connotations of this appellation, 
p. 139. 

28 Bell notes this link but mistakenly identifies the verb in Isaiah 65:3 as nopopytGew 
(1994:279). 

46 This reference to demons has no direct counterpart in МТ (71297775 cpm). 
Note also Isaiah 65:11: ot... ёто1и@боутес тф бойноут (MT, 735) трблебоу. 

7 Éüvcav Satpoviors xoi od Dein, 

* Psalm 105:37: kai Éüvcav тойс viobc ол›т@у Kai тос Buyatépacs aùtâv toic Sat- 
poviowg; Baruch 4:7 (a clear allusion to Deut 32:16-17): napw&hvarte үйр tov лотсоута 
bp&c Өосоутес Sarpoviors Kai od Bed. 

?? Or, perhaps better, “who are nothing.” The translator does not deny their 
existence, but their status and power. 
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the Song of Moses actually breaks the surface of Paul's argument in 
Romans 10:19-21. Nonetheless, like a massive reef hidden just below 
the waterline, this network of close verbal and conceptual links cre- 
ates a solid bridge for Paul between Isaiah 65:1-2 and Deuteronomy 
32:21. For listeners whose ears are attuned to the wider scriptural 
settings of Paul's citations, these unspoken correspondences amplify 
the concordance between the testimony of Paul's two witnesses.?? 

Further evidence that Paul is well aware of the larger thematic 
and verbal linkages between Isaiah 65 and the Song of Moses comes 
from a much earlier letter, 1 Corinthians. Paul alludes to both of 
these texts in 1 Corinthians 10:14—22 as he attempts to impress on 
the Corinthian Christians the absolute incompatibility of participa- 
tion in pagan worship with allegiance to Christ. Recalling Moses' 
account of the idolatrous worship of the nations to which Israel of 
old joined themselves, Paul alludes to Deuteronomy 32:17 in his 
description of pagan sacrifice in Corinth: *What they sacrifice, they 
sacrifice to demons and not to God” (Fig. 3.13). 


Figure 3.13: | Corinthians 10:20 and Deuteronomy 32:17 LXX 


1 Cor 10:20 ё Bbovow, Saipovioig кой о? Oe [B6ovaıv] 


Deut 32:17 #Өъсоу Sapovioig кол od Өєф 





5" At a more general level, there аге in the Song of Moses some striking affinities 
with the language and thought characteristic of, if not exclusive to, Isaiah 40-66. 
In particular, note Deuteronomy 32:39ab: {dere {дете бті éya eim, xoi оок Eotıv Өєбс 
zÀiv ёро®: (compare, e.g., Isa 43:10-11; 44:6; 45:5, 6, 14, 18, 21, 22; 46:9); 
Deuteronomy 32:39cd: éy@ &noktevô кол Civ посо, natü&w Kaya ібсорол (cf. Isa 
45:6-7:... оок Sati RAW ép o0- ёүй xópioc © Heög, кой оок Eatıv čtu: ёүф 0 котаскєоб- 
сас фс xoi тойбос oxótoc, о тофу eiptivnv xoi KtiG@v кока); Deuteronomy 32:39e: 
код of oti дс ёбеЛеїтол ёк t&v xev pov (cf. Isa 43:13: оок ёстіу 0 ёк tv xev 
uov éGatpobpevog: посо, kal тїс dnootpéwer adt6;). Sommer (1998:134-37; cf. 
Fishbane 1985:478-79) argues that Deutero-Isaiah knows and uses both of the great 
poems at the end of Deuteronomy (Isa 48:20- 21 echoes Deut 32:1-5; Isa 58:11-14 
transforms Deut 32:9-13; Isa 45:14-19 draws on Deut 33:26-29; he does not dis- 
cuss the possibility of Deutero-Isaiah's use of the Song of Moses in Isaiah 65). The 
same evidence Sommer adduces as evidence of Deutero-Isaiah’s allusions to the 
Song of Moses can help explain how a later reader such as Paul might discern a 
strong thematic coherence between Deuteronomy 32 and portions of Isaiah. Mek. 
Риза 12 (on Exod 12:25-28; Lauterbach 1933-35, 1:91) notes the following con- 
nections between Isaiah and the Song of Moses: Isa. 1:2/Deut 32:1; Isa 40:5/Deut 
32:39; Isa 24:8/Deut 32:39; Isa 58:14/Deut 32:13. 

»1 For a detailed discussion of Paul's use of Deuteronomy 32 in this passage, 
see Hays 1989:93-94, 1999; Bell 1994:251-55. 
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Paul further echoes Deuteronomy 32:2la as he challenges the 
Corinthians: “Or shall we provoke the Lord to jealousy?” (1 Cor 
10:22)? Between these two allusions to the Song of Moses, he insists: 


You cannot drink the cup of the Lord and the cup of demons. You 
cannot share the table of the Lord and the table of demons (1 Cor 
10:21). 


od Sbvaode потИрлоу коріоо nivel Kal nothpiov болроу{юу, où Öbvaode 
тролёСтс vuptou nerexeiv Kai tpaneing долноуїшу. 


Paul’s exclamations evoke the description of Israelite idolators in 
Isaiah 65:11: 


You who... spread a table for the demon and fill a cup for Fortune. 


bpeic... &xoui&Govceg тф болцоу1ф трблебау xol nAnpobvteg tfj тохт 


кёрасро..?% 


The presence of interconnected allusions to Isaiah 65 and Deuteronomy 
32 in 1 Corinthians 10 suggests both that Paul knew the larger con- 
text of Isaiah 65:1-2, and that, long before the composition of 
Romans, he recognized the thematic and verbal resonances of Isaiah 
65 with the Song of Moses.?* 


352 ў napalnAoönev tov корюу; Again Paul asks the Corinthians to understand 
themselves in terms of ancient Israel and warns them not to recapitulate Israel's 
mistake. Note that it is the second half of this verse that Paul quotes in Romans 
10:20. 

253 This allusion, overlooked by most commentators, is recognized by Barrett 
1968:237 (cf. Conzelmann 1975:174 п. 43; NA? margin). Wilk (1998) does not dis- 
cuss this passage. It might be possible to explain Paul’s phrases, “the cup of demons” 
and “the table of demons,” as merely reverse formulations of traditional eucharis- 
tic terminology, “the cup of the Lord” (1 Cor 11:27; cf. 1 Cor 10:16; 11:25, 26, 
28) and “the table of the Lord.” However, the phrase, “the table of the Lord,” is 
otherwise unattested in the NT. In Luke 22:30, Jesus promises to his followers seats 
at “my table" in the kingdom of God. 1 Clement 43:2 mentions ў tpaxefa tod 
£00 as part of the furnishings of the Tabernacle, but does not speak of the “table 
of the Lord” in connection with the eucharist. In the LXX, “the table of the Lord” 
is found only in Malachi 1:7, 12, where it serves as a designation for the altar (cf. 
Ezek 41:22; 44:16), although the “table” that holds the Bread of the Presence is a 
key component of the Temple furnishings (Exod 25:23-30, etc.). For references to 
the “table” of the god in Greco-Roman literature, see Conzelmann 1975:174 
n. 44; see further Gill 1974. 

?* The possibility that Paul did not link these texts together himself but rather 
found them joined already in some preexisting collection of excerpts is, in my view, 
quite unlikely given Paul’s wide-ranging use of Isaiah and his close familiarity with 
the final chapters of Deuteronomy. In the present instance, however, it would make 
little difference, since it would be necessary to suppose that these excerpts included 
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Paul's appropriation of scripture in Romans 10:19-21 thus involves 
several layers of interpretation. He refracts Isaiah 65 not only through 
the lens of his own missionary experience, but also through the lens 
provided by his interpretation of Deuteronomy 32. Likewise, his read- 
ing of the Song of Moses is shaped by the way he understands Isaiah 
65, as well as by his apostolic ministry to Gentiles. Before explor- 
ing the significance of these observations further, however, it will be 
necessary to examine closely Paul's citation of Isaiah 65:1-2. 


Israel and the Gentiles т Isaiah 65:1—2 


If Moses' testimony that God has chosen to show favor to the Gentiles 
in order to make Israel jealous is surprising, Paul warns that the 
deposition of his next witness is more scandalous still: “Isaiah dares 
to say...."?9 Isaiah’s shocking statement is more than matched, 
however, by Paul's stunning misreading of this text. What is, in 
Isaiah, an oracle about God's relentless pursuit of apostate Israel 
(65:1) becomes in Paul's hands a declaration of God's gracious accep- 
tance of the Gentiles. As if to add insult to injury, Paul then employs 
the very next verse (65:2) to paint a sharply contrasting picture of 
contemporary Israel as a people continually resisting God's grace. 
In order to make some sense of Paul's exegetical and hermeneu- 
tical transformation of this text, I will examine three types of evi- 
dence: Paul's modifications to the text of his citation, the function 


large parts, if not the whole, of Deuteronomy 32 and Isaiah 65. In that case, Paul 
süll would be cognizant of a larger literary setting for his citations. Evidence for 
an anthology containing portions of Deuteronomy 32 and Isaiah 65 might be sought 
in Justin's citation in Dial. 119:2-4 of Deuteronomy 32:16-23 followed by citations 
of Zechariah 2:11; Isaiah 62:12; 65:1. Skarsaune, in a thorough study of Justin's 
quotations, attributes Justin's citations from Deuteronomy 32 to the apologist's use 
of Paul: "Justin draws much quotation material from Rom 9-11. So it is rather 
Paul's testimony [in Romans 10:19] which has been expanded in Dial 119:2" 
(1987:53). Likewise, Justin's subsequent quotation from Isaiah 65:1 was "suggested 
by the quotation sequence in Romans" (1987:116). For the view that Justin's quo- 
tations at times reflect Pauline influence, see also Prigent 1964:114. 

25 "These words (àrotoAuG koi Atyeı) form a hendiadys (BDR 442 n. 29). Although 
Paul also uses the more prosaic, “Isaiah says" (Aéyew 9:29; 10:16; 10:21; 15:12), he 
gives Isaiah more colorful introductions than any other persona who speaks in 
Romans: “Isaiah cries out” (9:27), “Isaiah has foretold” (9:29), “Isaiah dares to say” 
(10:20). In contrast, the words of other characters are introduced much less dra- 
matically: “Moses writes” (10:5); “Moses says” (10:19); “David says” (4:6; 11:9); 
“Righteousness from Faith says” (10:6); “Scripture says” (4:3; 9:17; 10:11; 11:2; but 
cf. Gal 3:8, where Paul claims that Scripture “foresaw” and “proclaimed the good 
news beforehand” to Abraham). 
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of these verses in the context of Paul’s larger argument in Romans 
9-11, and the importance of the wider setting of Isaiah 65:1-2 for 
Paul’s reading of this text. Finally, I will show how Paul’s citations 
of Deuteronomy 32:21 and Isaiah 65:1-2 may be regarded as mutu- 
ally interpreting. 


Paul’s Citation and Modhfication of Isaiah 65:1-2 in Romans 10:20-21 

In attempting to discern to what extent Paul has modified his text 
of Isaiah 65:1-2 one must first address the question of the original 
text of Romans 10:20-21. The textual variants in Romans 10:21 
pose little difficulty. The reading ext probably arose under the influence 
of a variant form of the LXX,"* while the omission of Kai дутаАёүоуто. 
is clearly secondary, bringing Paul's quotation closer to the type of 
text now represented by МТ.? In Romans 10:20, however, the sit- 
uation is a bit more complex. Although NA” brackets &v in the first 
line of Paul's quotation, there are good reasons for regarding this 
reading as original. It is attested by early representatives of both the 
Alexandrian?? and Western?? text families. Moreover, this reading 
has absolutely no basis in the LXX text tradition; its omission by 
the majority of witnesses can readily be viewed as the consequence 
of harmonization with LXX Isaiah.?? If èv is, as І have supposed, 
the original reading in Romans 10:20, it may well be that this vari- 
ant goes back to Paul himself, since there are no other witnesses to 
ev in Isaiah 65:1 besides Paul. It is less clear what the significance 
of the addition of év might be. It may be simply a case of the 
pleonastic use of èv with the dative after eupioxw.”°! Alternatively, 
however, ёу may here bear its more usual locative sense, “among.” 


26 Zuntz 1953:244 n. 1. Support for éní comes from the Lucianic family of man- 
uscripts as well as from Justin and Clement. 

257 These two words fall under the obelus in В О 88 and the Syrohexapla. 

258 9% B (also 150679. 

3° D* FG (it). 

260 [n contrast, the second £v, read by B D* and apparently by 1506, is missing 
from $* F С it and the rest of the witnesses to the Alexandrian and Western tex- 
tual traditions. Its inclusion in B D* 1506 may have resulted from assimilation to 
the first half of Paul's quotation. Zuntz, however, argues for the authenticity of both 
occurrences of £v, supposing that P* “omitted the second by mere inadvertance" 
(1953:173 n. 4). 

21 Cf. 2 Cor 12:20, kåyò є®рєӨ@ ъџїу. ВОК and BDF carefully distinguish this 
use of the dative after ebpioxo (pass) from the dative of agent: ВОК $191, 2 and 
n. 4; 8220 n. 1; BDF §191(3); §220(1). 

*? МНТ 3:264. See also N. Turner 1959:1 19. 
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If so, we may find a possible motivation for Paul's addition of èv 
by recognizing that he has heretofore taken some care not to exag- 
gerate the reception his gospel has received among the Gentiles. Some 
“from among the Gentiles" have responded to his message (9:24).283 
With &vin Romans 10:20, Paul may once again be carefully nuanc- 
ing his claim about the status of the Gentiles. God has been found 
“among” those not seeking him, rather than by all who were not 
secking him. 

As Figure 3.14 shows, Paul's citation bears strong affinities to the 
LXX version of Isaiah 65:1-2. 


Figure 3.14: Isaiah 65:1 -2 LXX and Romans 10:20-21 


Isaiah 65:1-2 LXX Romans 10:20-21 


20°Нсоїос $ @лтотоАнё& кої Aéyer- 
1 A 


Eupavng Eyevöunv evoéOny 
Tic uè uh бптодолу, [ev] тоїс ¿uè un Cntodow, 
evpébnv 2рфоуђс £yevóumv 

тоїс ёрё uh ёлеротболу- тоїс ёрё ui] Enepwtoouv. 
eina 150% ein, tà Even 


ot оок ёк@Аєс@у то буора pov 

прос de tov ТеройА, Aéyei- 
24 А \ anf 21 ей 

ёЁєпётосо тйс уғїрбс uov бАлу thy huépav 

Gm thy hugpav 2Ёєпётаса тйс yeipdic поо 
прос Лофу бледо?ута Kai прос Aoóv бле добуто Kai 
бутіАёүоута, буті ёуоута. 
ot оок ёлоре0дпсоу 656 d'Aire, 
ВАА” ónico t&v брортібу otv. 








Isa 65:1 MT: "38 ^x) mas "WPS №972 nun PR МЇ) pr 
in | OWI NTp- No “TON 
Isa 65:2 MT: TON ТҮП Can To орок Су-02 “Т MOB 


DTnaUm onm 


The pronomial object ¿ué in the second clause of his quotation agrees 
with the LXX against MT. By itself, the evidentiary value of this 
correspondence is not great, since there is widespread evidence for 
the inclusion of the pronoun in other witnesses to the Hebrew text 


253 Similarly, in Romans 9:30, it may be significant that vn is anarthrous: Paul 
does not claim that all the Gentiles have obtained righteousness (so Cranfield 
1979:506). 
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of Isaiah.” We are on firmer ground, however, in noting that Paul's 
citation agrees with LXX Isaiah in the verbal phrase &yqavi ёүғубрту. 
This is the only time in the entire LXX that this phrase is used to 
render a form of 271.79 The later Greek versions o and 0’ stay closer 
to the sense of the Hebrew, translating é&eCntOnv.2 The strongest 
evidence for Paul's use of the LXX, however, is his phrase, xoi 
&vuAÉyovia, which appears to be a uniquely septuagintal reading." 


26+ 1 Qisa? (NORV); Targum; Peshitta; Vulgate. Noting that 1QJsa* and Paul's cita- 
tion happen to agree in reading a pronomial object, Lim jumps to the sweeping 
conclusion that we can thus no longer be sure that Paul is quoting a text of the 
LXX: 

The contribution of IOIsa? to the quotation of Isaiah 65: 1 in Romans 10: 20 

raises fundamental questions about the textual characteristics of the Pauline bib- 

lical quotations and the way that they are analysed. It is no longer primarily an 
inner-Greek or septuagintal matter. The far-reaching implication is that biblical 
texts written in the Hebrew language must be given full consideration in the eval- 
uation of Pauline citations (1997a:147). 
However, closer analysis of this particular citation shows that there are two agree- 
ments between Paul's text and readings unambiguously attested only in the manu- 
script tradition of LXX Isaiah (see below). Unless Lim wants to propose that Paul 
proceeded through a passage drawing one word from this text and one word from 
that, these agreements strongly suggest that Paul depends throughout on a Greek text 
related closely to LXX Isaiah. К 

265 Elsewhere, ёрфаућс yiveodaı translates YT nif. (Exod 2:14); сЁ ёрфаућс civar 
for Т2 (Isa 2:2/Micah 4:1). Isaiah 65:1 is the only occurrence of W77 in the nifal 
in Isaiah. In other books, 9771 is rendered by блокріуорол and by words in the 
same semantic field as Сптёо (ёкбттёө, &кр\3@Соноп, ёліскёлторол). As far as І can 
ascertain, ёрфоућс yiveodon does not occur in o (Reider 1966) or in с’ (Hatch- 
Redpath; cf. González Luis 1981). 

266 Compare Targum, I7 RDON; Peshitta, Sait: Vulgate, quaesierunt me. Cf. the 
similar argument for Paul's use of a (revised) septuagintal text at Isaiah 28:16 based 
on the common occurrence of котолоубуо for Hebrew Win (above, р. 129). 

267 The phrase appears in no extant Hebrew text, nor in the Targum, Peshitta, 
or Vulgate. The omission of this phrase in Romans 10:20 by F G and Ambrosiaster 
probably represents a secondary harmonization with the text represented by MT. 
This phrase in LXX Isaiah may have arisen through the influence of Isaiah 50:5 
(the only other occurrence in LXX of длеёо and avrıl&yo in parallel; so also 
Zillesin 1902:248); if so, the LXX portrays Israel in Isaiah 65 as the antithesis of 
the "servant" figure in Isaiah 50. It is also possible that the LXX translator was 
influenced here by the collocation rr? 770 (found in Deut 21:18, 20; Jer 5:23; 
Ps 78:8) or even that his Vorlage contained this reading (e.g., Ziegler 1934:78-79; 
Goshen-Gottstein 1995:285; cf. J. D. W. Watts 1987:341 n. 2a). However, this sug- 
gestion runs up against the difficulty that &vviA£yo is never used in the LXX to 
translate V7. Anticipating this objection, Ziegler (1934:79) suggests that the unique 
occurrence of àvuiAéyo for "mp in Isaiah 65:2 could be explained by the transla- 
tor’s previous use of бутіАёүо in tandem with бла in Isaiah 50:5. Support for 
the notion that the LXX Vorlage read 177 NW is found by Brownlee in 1QIsa* 
(1964:244). He thinks the anomalous form 70 of 1O]Isa* reflects an original 770 
mmm corrupted by haplography. In contrast, Kutscher (1974:269-70) speculates that 
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Although Paul clearly derives his citation of Isaiah 65:1-2 from a 
septuagintal text, his citation diverges from Isaiah 65:1-2 LXX in 
important ways. Paul himself is most likely responsible for quoting 
only a portion of each verse, since there is no support in the LXX 
textual tradition for the short form of text he cites. In the case of 
Isaiah 65:1, it is fairly clear why Paul chooses to omit the second 
sentence (“I said, ‘Here I am,’ to a nation that did not call on my 
name"). Just previously in Romans, he described those who "obey 
the gospel" and are saved as, “everyone who calls on the name of 
the Lord" (Joe! 2:32; Romans 10:13; cf. 10:16). It would be con- 
fusing, to say the least, to speak a few verses later of Gentiles “finding” 
God apart from responding to Paul's gospel by “calling on the Lord's 
name." Paul's omission of the relative clause in 65:2 probably fol- 
lows from this prior decision as he seeks to balance the two halves 
of his quotation.” It is also quite probable that Paul has advanced 
the adverbial phrase, “all day long" (6Anv mv nuepav) to the begin- 
ning of the citation of 65:2. Not only does this variant find no par- 
allel in any other witness to the text of Isaiah, it also serves the 
rhetorical function of enhancing the point Paul has been developing 
since Romans 9:30 concerning the deep intransigence of Israel in 
the face of God's persistent offer of “righteousness.” 

Whether Paul has modified his Vorlage further is somewhat difficult 
to say due to the complex nature of the LXX evidence. The problem 
involves both the order of the clauses and the pairing of the verbs 
in Isaiah 65:1. Although the text of Romans 10:20 is secure, four 
different combinations of verbs and clauses are represented in wit- 
nesses to the Greek text of Isaiah, as Figure 3.15 shows. 


the form 1770 results from the indirect influence of iTi. The reading 770 in 1 OlIsa* 
may be the result of "the assimilation of words which sometimes appear in pairs," 
a phenomenon attested in the Hebrew Bible with respect to other word-pairs, rather 
than the product of an error of transcription (270). In any case, my point stands 
that Pauls access to this variant will have come via the LXX, as shown by his agree- 
ment with the collocation &nei8éo/óvtAéyo unique to the translator of LXX Isaiah. 

*? Tt is not clear that Paul's criticism of Israel is any less harsh as a result of 
his truncated quotation. 

*9 Paul's contention that God's righteousness is being offered to Israel through 
messengers like himself, an argument developed in Romans in large part through 
reliance on Isaianic texts, finds an interesting counterpart in the Targum’s inter- 
pretation of Isaiah 65:2. The targumist understands God's continual spreading out 
of his hands to Israel (Hebrew, "T “NW7H) to consist in his persistent sending of 
prophets to his people (“21 rmv). On the importance of the prophets for the tar- 
gumist, see Chilton 1982:52—56. 
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Figure 3.15: Isaiah 65:1 LXX and Variants 


. ugavi éyevóumv тоїс ёре un Cntodow 1. LXX (Ziegler): 
ebpéðnv тоїс ёрё uh ёлеротфолу The Alexandrian text 


. &ugpavng ёүғубрту toig ёрё uh ёлєрөтФоту | 2. Hexaplaric and most 
£op£Onv toig ёрё uh Cytodow Lucianic mss - MT 


. £bpéOnv toig ёрё un ёпЕротболу | 3. Some Lucianic 
ёрфоућс Eyevöounv тоїс ёрё uh Intodow witnesses 


. £op£Onv toig ёрё um Cytodow 4. Origen, Clem. Alex 
ёрфоуђс éyevóunv toig ёрё рў énepo tiov = Rom 10:20 





It is not certain whether the pairing of verbs and ordering of clauses 
found in Romans 10:20 is to be attributed to Paul himself or to a 
pre-Pauline revision of LXX Isaiah."? The pairing of ebpéOnv with 
Cntovow (Fig. 3.15, versions 2 and 4) can be understood either as 
a move to bring the LXX in line with the text represented by MT 
or as an inner-Greek improvement (1.е., matching “finding” with 
“seeking”) without reference to a non-Septuagintal text.?” If it is an 
inner-Greek phenomenon, it is conceivable that Paul made this 
improvement independent of other tradents.?? Two further possibil- 
ities then present themselves: Paul might have had a Vorlage in agree- 
ment with the LXX (Fig. 3.15, version 1) and merely switched the 
initial verbs; alternatively, his Vorlage might have agreed with ver- 
sion 3, in which case Paul would have switched the second pair of 
verbs. 


?" Both Origen (Contra Celsum II. 78) and Clement (Stromata 2.9.43.2) are clearly 
dependent on Paul, for both also quote Deuteronomy 32:21 in the immediate con- 
text (Contra Celsum YI. 78; Stromata 2.9.43.1). Furthermore, in the same passage Origen 
alludes to Romans 11:11, while Clement cites Romans 10:2-4 (Stromata 2.9.42.4—5) 
and Romans 11:11 (Stromata 2.9.43.4). 

2 While the pairing énepwtéw/ebpioxw occurs nowhere else in the LXX (or in 
the NT, for that matter), the words Intew/ebpioxw appear together 42 times in 
the LXX (Deut 4:29; Josh 2:22; 1 Kgdms 10:2, 21; 2 Kgdms 17:20; 3 Kgdms 1:3; 
18:10; 4 Kgdms 2:17; 2 Chr 15:2, 15; I Esd 5:39; Ezra 2:62; Neh 7:64; Tob 1:18; 
5:4; 1 Macc 4:5; Ps 36:10, 36; Prov 1:28; 8:17; 14:6; 16:8 [2x]; Eccl 7:28; 8:17; 
12:10; Song 3:1, 2; 5:6; Wis 6:12; 13:6; Hos 2:9; 5:6; Amos 8:12; Isa 41:12; 55:6; 
Jer 2:24; 5:1; 27:20; 36:13; Lam 1:19; Ezek 22:30). The pairing Ситёо/=орюко 
occurs 21 times in the NT, including Rom 10:20 (Matt 7:7, 8; 12:43; Mark 14:55; 
Luke 2:44-45; 11:9, 10; 11:24; 13:6, 7; 15:8; John 7:34, 36; Acts 12:19; 17:27; 
Rom 10:20; 1 Cor 4:2; Gal 2:17; 2 Tim 1:17; Heb 12:17; Rev 9:6). 

27? The wide diffusion of version 2, however, makes it impossible to be certain 
that Paul did not have access to a text that had already made this move. 
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The simplest explanation, however, would be to suppose that Paul 
knew version 2, a text of the LXX that had been revised toward 
the form of text represented by MT. I suggested above in discussing 
Paul’s citations of Isaiah 28:16/8:14 and Isaiah 52:7 that Paul had 
access at some point to this type of text"? In the present instance, 
Paul would simply have reversed the order of the clauses." Such a 
move may have communicated more dramatically the new status of 
the Gentiles and clarified the meaning of God's “appearing” to them: 
they have not just been given some sort of revelation about God, 
they have "found" him and been incorporated into the people he is 
redeeming for himself. At the end of the day, however, the evidence 
remains ambiguous enough that in what follows I will refrain from 
placing undue weight on my hypothesis that Paul has altered his 
Vorlage at this particular point. 


The Function of Isaiah 65:1—2 in Romans and in the Book of Isaiah 
The most notorious feature of Paul's quotation does not depend on 
an actual alteration of the words of his Vorlage, but rather on his 
interpretive comments. By means of his second introduction, "But 
to Israel he says," Paul takes Isaiah’s words of reproof in 65:1-2— 
all of which are clearly addressed to Israel ` and boldly bisects the 
quotation so that the first verse speaks of Gentiles, while only the 
second verse refers to Israel. Simultaneously, Paul transforms 65:1 from 
a declaration of condemnation for Israel into a proclamation of sal- 
vation for Gentiles, all the while continuing to read 65:2 as a severe 
censure of Israel's constant rebelliousness. It is not enough to label 
Paul's reading here as a rather notable example of contemporary Jewish 
"atomistic" exegesis without pressing on to ask the deeper hermeneu- 
tical question: What exegetical warrant, what interpretive reasoning, 
could have led Paul to such a brazen misreading of the prophet? 
In Romans 10:20-21 we find arguably the clearest example of the 
extent to which Paul's reading of Isaiah is shaped by his context 
and convictions as apostle to the Gentiles. Paul's “missionary theo- 
logy”— which itself arises in large part out of his reading of Israel's 
scriptures—here exercises a profound influence on his interpretation 
of the prophetic text. The apostle's deep conviction that God is call- 
ing Gentiles as well as Jews to be his redeemed people in Christ 


7? See pp. 126-34. 
2% See the similar move in Paul's quotation of Hosea 2:23 in Romans 9:25 (cf. 
Beentjes 1982:517). 
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becomes a hermeneutical lens that allows (dare I say, constrains?) 
him to find Gentiles in the midst of divine oracles to or about Israel. 

I have alrcady had more than one occasion to note what appears 
to be Paul’s most common interpretive strategy for doing this, namely 
his penchant for locating Gentiles in negatively-phrased descriptions 
of people (often Israelites!) who are estranged from God.?? Accordingly, 
as Paul trolled the scriptures for insight into God's purpose for his 
ministry, Isaiah’s phrases, “those not seeking me... those not inquir- 
ing of me," would have set Paul's hermeneutical “Gentile-finder” 
ringing.” Though not part of the text he cites explicitly (for rea- 
sons discussed above), the term £vog itself in Isaiah 65:1 would have 
reinforced Paul's identification of the previous two clauses as refer- 
ences to Gentiles." Moreover, уос forms an important verbal link 
with Deuteronomy 32:21, a text Paul has just cited in Romans 10:19. 
In light of the extensive network of connections between these two 
passages, it may be that оок &уос in Moses’ Song emboldened Paul 
to read &уос in Isaiah 65:1 as a description of Gentiles. 

As tendentious as such an exegetical move may appear to us, Paul 
defends his claim that Israel “has known" from scripture that the 
Gentiles would find mercy before most of Israel by exploiting a fur- 
ther feature of Isaiah 65:1-2. These verses place two different words 
for Israel in synonymous parallelism: 65:1 has #уос̧ (713), while 65:2 
employs Aaög (ЕР). Latching on to this terminological feature of Isaiah 
65:1-2, Paul interprets #уос and Лаб as two completely different enti- 
ties."? Having identified &vog as (believing) Gentiles, Paul takes Aaóc 
in its contextual sense as a reference to Israel. In this way, he is 
able to identify Gentiles with those who have “found” God, while 
employing the very next verse in Isaiah to emphasize—this time in 
keeping with the Isaianic context—the refusal of Israel to respond 
to God's persistent pursuit of his people. 


> The Gentiles are “not my people... not loved" (9:25-26; Hos 2:23/1:10); 


"no nation at all... a nation without understanding" (10:19; Deut 32:21), “those 
not seeking me... those not asking for me" (10:20; Isaiah 65:1), “those to whom 
it was not announced concerning him. . . those who have not heard" (15:21; Isaiah 


52:15). We saw that Paul even creates one of his own according to this pattern: 
"Gentiles, who were not pursuing righteousness" (Rom 9:30; cf. Isa 51:1). 

25 This word-picture may be thought ironically appropriate by those who are 
certain there is something fishy about Paul's use of scripture. 

?? Paul never uses the term £0vog of Israel. 

28 A similar exploitation of originally synonymous terminology takes place in an 
early Christian interpretation of Psalm 2:1-2: 
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Paul's "discovery" of Gentiles in a text originally concerned only 
with Israel is not the only stunning reversal wrought by his reinter- 
pretation, however. What marks Paul's rereading of Isaiah 65:1 as 
especially radical is the fact that Paul's recontextualization of these 
words within Romans 9-11 entirely transforms the meaning of Isaiah's 
oracle. In Isaiah 65:1, there is bitter irony in the statement that God 
has been “found by" or has "appeared to" those not seeking or ask- 
ing for him, since the next verse makes it clear that despite God's 
gracious self-revelation and his continued pleading with Israel to 
respond to him, Israel continues stubbornly to go their own way.?? 
God's being “found” by them only compounds the tragedy of their 
disobedience and rebelliousness.**° 

When Paul splits Isaiah 65:1 off from the following verse, how- 
ever, Isaiah’s words take on a quite different sense.?! Now set in 
opposition to Israel’s intransigence, described in the words of 65:2 
(Romans 10:21), the statement in 65:1 that God has been “found” 
by those not seeking him becomes a positive claim that Gentiles have 
obtained righteousness (Romans 10:20; cf. Rom 9:30). As quoted by 
Paul, Isaiah’s words are still fraught with irony, but now the irony 
involves the fact that while God has been received readily among 
the Gentiles, his own people Israel continue to resist him. Paul’s 
reinterpretation of Isaiah 65:1 thus involves two distinct, though 
related moves: first, finding the Gentiles in a text originally dealing 
with disobedient Israel; second, turning an ironic lament over Israel’s 


ivati &ppbadav ЁӨут xoi Aaoi guedétnoav kevá; 

парёстпсау oi Bacireis тїс yis Kai ol @рдоутес ovvfixOncav éri tò офто 

като Tod коріоо xoi KATH TOD ҳрісто? adtod (Acts 4:25-26). 

The interpretive gloss on the passage identifies the “kings” as Herod, the “rulers” 
as Pontius Pilate, &vn as the Gentiles (especially the Romans), and Лао! as Israel: 
(kaoig "IopaA, Acts 4:27). Paul may thus be drawing on an early Christian inter- 
pretive convention regarding the meanings of уос апа Aoóc, although the atom- 
izing interpretation of a verse based on differences in vocabulary is a common 
exegetical strategy found in many strands of ancient Jewish exegesis. 

79 Compare the lament in Isaiah 64:7, koi ops ёстіу ò émtkadodpevos то буоцӣ 
соо xoi о uvnoOeig Avrılaßeohaı cov. 

280 The same irony is present in the Hebrew text, although the NRsv waters it 
down by translating, “I was ready to be sought out... found" (italics minc). 

#1 Wisdom 1:2 similarly separates Isaiah 65:1 from the following verses and in 
so doing transforms its meaning. In Wisdom, these words become a general maxim 
concerning the right way to seek God, and "finding" God takes on entirely posi- 
tive connotations: Or evptoxetar [ò kópioc, verse 1] toic un reipáGovoww adtov, 
gugaviCetar ё toic р Gxiotodew adt. 
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obduracy into a positive celebration of Gentile inclusion in the peo- 
ple of God. 

Paul's reading of Isaiah 65:2 keeps much closer to the sense of 
this verse in its Isaianic context. By drawing on Isaiah 65:2 to answer 
the question, “It is not that Israel hasn't heard, is it?” Paul models 
his response after God's own response to a similar challenge. In the 
passage immediately preceding Isaiah 65:1-2, Israel accuses God of 
maintaining an indifferent silence in the face of the destruction of 
Jerusalem and its Temple: 


Yet while all these things happened you stood aloof, Lord. You kept 
silent, and you humbled us greatly (64:12).282 


Isaiah 65:1-2 offers God's vigorous response to this outrageous charge. 
God has not been silent or indifferent; God has been pursuing his 
people passionately: “I have stretched out my hands all day long" 
(65:2). The problem is not God's silence, but Israel's intransigence. 

It 1s enlightening to compare Isaiah's characterization of Israel as 
disobedient and rebellious, preferring to walk in their own ways 
rather than in God's, with Paul's criticism of Israel in Romans 10. 
Isaiah terms Israel 


. a people disobedient and contrary, who do not walk in the way 
of truth, but [who walk] after their sins. 
Ладу dreWodvta Kai бутіАёуоута, ot оок énopeóUncov 656 GAnBivA, GAR’ 
ооо tàv Gpaptidv ovv (65:2). 


Paul charges that, determined to seek "their own righteousness," 
Israel has disregarded (&yvoobvtec) and refused to submit (oby onev&yn- 
cav) to “Сой” righteousness” (Rom 10:1-3). Twice in Isaiah 65-66 
God says to the unfaithful in Israel, “I called you, and you didn't 
obey” (ёкбАеса ибс Kai ody banKxodoate, 65:12; cf. 66:4). In Romans 
10:16, Paul laments along with Isaiah that many in Israel have not 
“obeyed” (ünnkovoav) the gospel or “believed our message.” The 
similar depictions of Israel in Romans and Isaiah 65:2 result not 
from Paul's direct borrowing of Isaiah’s words, but rather from his 
much broader appropriation of the story of Israel told in Isaiah as 
he attempts to understand the plight of Israel in his own day. 


282 код ën) лд то0тоцс &véoyov, корте, Kal ёоолтоос koi ETANELVMOAG Ttc офобра.. 
223 Paul's comment regarding Israel's pursuit of “their own righteousness” becomes 
tragically ironic when heard in conjunction with Isaiah's confession in the prayer 


leading up to Isaiah 65: 65 Ракос dnokaßnuevng паса h Sika1ocbvy nu@v (64:6). 
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Paul's account of Israel in Romans 9-11 corresponds at a deep 
level to the depiction of Israel in Isaiah 65-66 as a nation pro- 
foundly divided.?' Although Isaiah 65:1-2 speaks of the “nation” 
(50уос) and the “people” (Aads) as a whole and Isaiah 65:3-7 decries 
the idolatry of “this people" (6 Хафс obdtoc), beginning in 65:8 a 
second group steps into view, God's “servant” (6 6ovAebov Ho, оп 
whose account God will not destroy all of Israel (65:8). The remain- 
der of Isaiah 65-66 draws a sharp distinction between these two 
groups. While those who forsake Israel's God for other gods will be 
annihilated,* those who remain faithful to the Lord will return to 
the Land and enjoy the Edenic bliss of the new heaven and new 
earth in which “all flesh” will worship Israel's God alone.?? 

Although Paul's use of the term "Israel" in Romans 10:21 could 
imply that he employs Isaiah 65:2 as a depiction of all Jews, he 
immediately attempts to head off such an interpretation of his words 
by reintroducing the concept of the remnant in Romans 11:1. Paul 
insists on his own identity as “an Israelite of the seed of Abraham” 


28+ As noted earlier, a similar situation of division within Israel forms the back- 
ground for the texts Paul cites in Romans 9:33 and 10:11 (Isaiah 8:14 and 28:16). 

?55 This appellation, laden with connotations of a ruptured covenant relationship, 
occurs also in the wider contexts of Isaiah 28:16/8:14 (cited in Rom 9:33). 

*86 The wicked are those who have forsaken God and his Temple in order to 
participate in idolatrous worship; as a result, even the sacrifices they do ofler to 
Israel's God are detestable (65:3-7, 11; 66:3-4, 15-182). Repeatedly God vows to 
repay them for their evil deeds with everlasting shame and destruction (65:6-7, 
11-16; 66:4, 5b, 15-18a, 24). 

287 “Т will lead out [from exile] seed (onépuo) from Jacob and from Judah, and 
they will inherit my holy mountain; my elect (oi éKAektoí pov), my servants (ot 
SodAot pov), will inherit it, and they will dwell there” (65:9). Other descriptions of 
the faithful emphasize their fear of God and exclusive loyalty to him: “my servants" 
(ot dovAevovtes, repeated five times in vv. 13: 15), “the humble and quiet one who 
trembles at my word" (66:2; cf. 66:5). These constitute the true Israel and are called 
by the covenant name, “my people" (65:19); it is they who will enjoy the eschato- 
logical blessing of the new heavens and new earth (65:17-25). “In a day... in a 
moment" Zion will give birth to her children (66:7-14). God's people will be gath- 
ered from among all the nations into Jerusalem to serve him, and they will be 
joined in worship by "all flesh" (66:18b-23). As long as the new creation remains, 
God promises them, “your seed and your name will endure" (66:22). While it is 
intriguing to speculate about the extent to which Paul's eschatology may have been 
formed by these chapters, such an inquiry goes beyond the bounds of this study 
since there are no explicit citations or even strong allusions to the remainder of 
Isaiah 65-66 in Paul's letters (I remain skeptical of the proposal by S. С. Brown 
1993). Many have speculated that the depiction of missionaries being sent out to 
the nations in Isaiah 66:19 strongly influenced Paul's apostolic self understanding 
(see especially Aus 1979 and Riesner 1998:245 -53). If this verse indeed played such 
a role, it is curious that Paul nowhere cites or alludes to it, as he does, for exam- 
ple, Isaiah 49:1ff. (e.g., Gal 1:15; 1 Cor 15:10). 
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(11:1) and differentiates between “a remnant [of Israel] according to 
the election of grace" (Ағїрра кол’ ёкАоүйу xapırog, 11:5; cf. 11:7) 
and “the rest” of Israel (oi Aoınoi, 11:7). Paul turns to portions of 
scripture other than Isaiah to make this move in Romans 11:1. 
Nevertheless, in light of what follows it is clear that in Romans 10:21 
Paul understands Isaiah 65:2 to refer to the majority, but by no 
means the whole, of Israel. In a manner that does justice to the 
larger context of Isaiah 65-66, Paul exempts from the condemna- 
tory words of Isaiah 65:2 not only Gentiles, but also the “remnant” 
God has chosen in the present time.” Even here, where Paul most 
brazenly reads Gentiles into texts originally addressed to Israel, he 
does not thereby disinherit his own people of the salvation promised 
them in scripture. 


Hearing Deuteronomy 32 and Isaiah 65 in Concert 


I argued earlier that Paul understands Deuteronomy 32:21 and Isaiah 
65:1-2 to be mutually interpreting and that he introduces these cita- 
tions in such a way as to suggest they must be heard together. It is 
now possible to summarize the implications of this claim. Paul sets 
up the two citations rhetorically so that Moses' words still ring in 
the ear as Isaiah steps forward to speak: it is the message they bring 
collectively that is important for Paul's argument. Isaiah supports 
and supplements the outline of God's plan sketched by Moses "9 
Isaiah 65:2 clarifies that it is because Israel continually rebuffs God's 
overtures that God is driven to provoke his people to jealousy and 
anger. Isaiah 65:1 reveals that the Lord will arouse Israel's jealousy 
by graciouly making himself known to those who were not seeking 
him. Conversely, Paul's reading of the Song of Moses proves cru- 
cial for his radical reinterpretation of Isaiah 65:1-2. The reference 
in Romans 10:20 to the “no-nation” (Deut 32:21) helps Paul in the 


288 The use of Isaiah 65:2 in ІОН“ 7.20-21 [15.17-18] (% T3 1297... Cw 
210) is broadly parallel to the way Paul uses this text. The poet of the Hodayot 
understands Isa 65:2 as a reference to the wicked within Israel rather than to Israel 
in toto. 

?9 Paul's technique is similar to the use in Sifre Deut $306 of a citation from 
Isaiah to support a statement of Moses. The prophet's words are introduced by the 
comment, 7295 7201 myw 82, "Isaiah came and confirmed the matter.” Fraade 
comments, “The sense is that Isaiah, in adding his language to that of Moses, sup- 
ported or expanded the significance of Moses’ choice of words” (1991:270 n. 65). 
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following verse (Rom 10:21) clearly to identify "those not secking 
me... those not asking for me" (Isa 65:1) as Gentiles, an interpre- 
tation that cuts against the grain of Isaiah 65 considered on its own 
terms. Moreover, although in Romans 10:21 Isaiah decries Israel's 
chronic resistance to God's offer of redemption in the gospel, the 
hopelessness of his depiction of Israel's plight is tempered by Moses' 
claim that God's ultimate intention in showing favor to Gentiles is 
to win Israel back to himself. 


For Paul, both Moses and Isaiah witness to the same story of God's 
faithful love for Israel. Both also testify that the Gentiles have an 
important part to play in the drama of God's redemption of his peo- 
ple, even if their exact role—not to mention that of the "apostle to 
the Gentiles” himself —has not yet been made clear. Significantly, as 
he fills in the details in the following chapter, Paul appeals once 
again to the jealousy motif of the Song of Moses (Rom 11:11-14) 
and to Isaiah's oracles (Rom 11:26-27) to insist that the God who 
can be found by Gentiles who were not even seeking him is both 
willing and able to reverse the unbelief of his people Israel as well. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


“THE REDEEMER WILL COME FROM ZION" 
ISAIAH IN ROMANS 11 


I say, then: *God has not rejected 
his inheritance, has he?" 


Romans 11:1 


The rhetorical question in Romans 11:1 marks the beginning of a 
new stage in Paul's argument. His astounding claim that Israel has 
both “heard” and “known” of God's gracious plan to call the Gentiles 
to himself in Christ has been sustained by two important witnesses, 
Moses and Isaiah, who stood forth, as it were, to testify against Israel 
with their own voices (10:19-21). But having emphasized Israel's 
stubborn refusal to respond to the God who “all day long" stretches 
forth his hands to “a disobedient and contrary people" (Isa 65:2/ 
Rom 10:21), Paul now asks whether Isracl's chronic infidelity will 
finally overcome God's own faithful character (cf. Rom 3:3) and ren- 
der null and void the promises God made to his people: *God has 
not rejected his inheritance, has he?” Could the election of Gentiles 
be a sign that God has now cast off Israel, the people he once chose 
to be his very own?! 

Although it will be some time before we encounter another quota- 
tion from Isaiah (Rom 11:8), it is crucial that we continue to follow 
Paul's argument as it unfolds, for in Romans 11:1-7 Paul begins to 


' Note once again Dial. 119, where, in dependence on the very texts Paul cites 

in Romans 10:19-21, Justin arrives at the conclusion, all too common among 

Christian interpreters, that God has indeed chosen the church in place of Israel: 
(We are] the nation that long ago God promised to Abraham. .. . God promises 
to him a certain nation, of like faith, both god-fearing and righteous, pleasing 
to the Father—but it is not you, in whom there is no faith (119.4, 6). 
[hueic] tò ёӨуос, 6 ráda tO 'АВроён A Bebe dnécyeto. . . . 'Opotóntotov oov тї 
20уос Kai деосеВЁс xoi Sixatov, evppaivov tov полёра, оллоҳуєітол оотф, GAA’ 
ody buäg, oig ок Zot лістіс & adtoic. 

In drawing this conclusion, of course, Justin directly controverts Paul’s explicit state- 

ment in Romans 11:1-2 (Greek text of Justin’s Dialogue from Marcovich 1997:275-76). 
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deconstruct his earlier “misreading” of passages of scripture such as 
Hosea 2:23/1:10, Isaiah 52:7, and Isaiah 65:1-2. The original con- 
texts of these biblical texts promising Israel's restoration—texts that 
Paul has brazenly subverted into prophecies of God's redemption of 
Gentiles—have, below the surface, exerted a subtle, but steady pull 
on the direction of Paul's reasoning. In Romans 11:1-7, this under- 
tow finally gains enough strength to sweep the argument out into 
the powerful scriptural current testifying to God's abiding faithful- 
ness to Israel. If God has extended his grace to those “not his peo- 
ple,” how much more will he remain faithful to his promises to 
redeem the people he has chosen as his very own inheritance? Careful 
attention to Romans 11:1-7 will also enable us to properly contex- 
tualize the Isaianic quotations that follow. The opening verses of 
Romans 11 reveal the theological convictions that shape Paul's appro- 
priation of the Isaianic motif of Israel's spiritual blindness (Rom 11:8) 
and that support his unwavering confidence, expressed in [saiah's 
words, that God will ultimately act to save “all Israel” (Rom 11:26-27). 

The opening words of Romans 11:1, Aéyo оду, draw attention to 
the importance of the following question for Paul, who has taken 
pains throughout these chapters to keep before his hearers his own 
intense grief over the plight of his kinspeople (9:1—5, 10:1). The apos- 
tle offers here his most explicit challenge yet to the notion of God's 
faithfulness to Israel. And yet, even now, his very manner of fram- 
ing the question— God hasn't rejected his inheritance, has he?"— 
anticipates the answer, a resounding un y&vorto!? However, Paul does 
more than merely protest in a shrill voice that, despite all appear- 
ances, God can be trusted. He supports his all-important denial that 
God has forsaken Israel both with empirical data and with an elab- 
orate and densely-allusive scriptural argument. 


EMPIRICAL EvibENCE: ROMANS INI 


At an earlier stage in the discussion, Paul could take for granted the 
fact that the "vessels of mercy" whom God has called include those 
“from among the Jews" (&6 Лооболоу, 9:24). Now, as living proof 
that God has not forsaken Israel, he offers himself: Paul, an Israclite 
from Abraham's seed, one of Benjamin's tribe (Rom 11:1). Paul has 








? For the textual variant, "inheritance," adopted here, see below, p. 222. 
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not chosen these self-designations carelessly. “Israelite” evokes his 
earlier affirmation of the privileges that belong to the "Israelites" by 
God's grace: 

Theirs is the adoption as sons, the glory, the covenants, the giving of 


the Law, the worship, and the promises. Theirs are the fathers, and 
from them, according to the flesh, is the Christ... (9:4). 


The clear implication of Paul's self-identification as an Israelite in 
Romans 11:1 is that Israel has not forfeited these gifts.’ 

The phrase “ёк олёрнотос 'ADpaóp" recalls God's free and gra- 
cious promise to call “seed” for Abraham from among his children 
(9:6-9), evoking once again the whole complex of ideas accompa- 
nying the term "seed," a term which has proven so crucial in Paul's 
argument thus far.* As this letter is read out, one from Israel's “seed” 
stands before the Roman congregation, a tangible reminder of the 
hope latent in Isaiah's dark oracle: *the Lord Sabaoth left us seed" 
(корюс соВоф0 ёүкотёАллєу Пу onépuo, Isa 1:9/Rom 9:29). 

It is somewhat curious that Paul bothers to identify himself fur- 
ther as one “from the tribe of Benjamin.” Apparently, he intends to 
press home his point by linking himself with a particular descendant 
of Jacob, the chosen son of Isaac, to whom the blessing of Abraham 
was granted (Rom 9:10-13). One wonders, however, if there is more 
to the reference to “Benjamin” than first meets the ear, especially 
since Paul has already identified himself as Jacob’s descendant by 
means of the term “Israelite.” Consideration of this matter requires 
attention to the complex scriptural argument within which Paul sit- 
uates his appeal to himself as empirical evidence of God’s faithfulness. 


ECHOES OF SCRIPTURE: ROMANS 11:1—2А 


In Romans 11:1, Paul asks, “God hasn’t rejected his inheritance, has 
he?” His answer in 11:2 employs virtually the same wording: “God 
has not rejected his people whom he foreknew.” It has long been 


з This is stated explicitly in Romans 11:29, “The gifts and the call of God are 
irrevocable (GpetopéAnta үйр tà xapiopata кої h kAfog тоф Beod).” 

* See the extended discussion of “seed” above, pp. 110-16. 

> That the reference to the tribe of Benjamin (cf. Phil 3:5) is the result of Paul's 
pride in his particular genealogy (Käsemann 1980:299) seems an overly psycholog- 
ical explanation. 
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recognized that a scriptural allusion is embedded in Paul’s question 
and answer, although a textual difficulty has often obscured the full 
import of Paul’s allusion for his argument in Romans 11. Whereas 
the majority of early manuscripts read Aaóv in Romans 11:1, P* 
(joined by Е С 108 Ambrose, Ambrosiaster, Pelagius, and the 
Gothic) has xAnpovouiov. In a recent article, Mark Given has shown 
that despite the decision of NA” to “incline after the majority,” a 
strong case сап be made that xAnpovoniav is the better reading.’ It 
is far more plausible that a scribe changed an original кАлуроуошоу 
to Хобу under the influence of the parallel phrase in v. 2 than that 
the reverse movement occurred,’ especially when it is remembered 
that the term xAnpovonia is not part of Paul's normal vocabulary." 
It appears elsewhere in Paul's undisputed letters only once? and, in 
all of Pauline literature, only one other time does it refer to God's 
inheritance (Eph 1:18).'° As in the case of Romans 9:26, discussed 
above, P* and a few Western witnesses preserve the original text 
of a quotation or allusion to scripture." 

Restoring the reading KAnpovoniav brings into clearer focus both 
the identity of Paul's scriptural precursors and the significance of this 
allusion for Paul's larger argument in Romans 9-11 concerning God's 
faithfulness to Israel. As to the source of Paul's language, it is widely 
recognized that Paul's question and answer closely mirror the word- 
ing of an assertion found twice in the LXX, “The Lord will not 
reject his people" (оок anwoeraı kópiog tov Ладу adtod, | Kgdms 
12:22; Ps 93:14). In order to fit these words into the context of his 
argument, Paul changes dée from the future to the aorist (see 
Fig. 4.1.7 He further substitutes 6 cóc for xópioc, in keeping with 


9 Given 1999. Zuntz 1953 does not discuss this passage. 

? Note that УУ N? A D* have added ду zpoéyvo to 11:1 from the parallel phrase 
in 11:2. 

8 Metzger (1994:464) considers xAnpovoniav to be “a Western assimilation to Ps 
94:14 [= LXX 93:14].” However, as I will show below, there are good reasons to 
think that the allusive appeal to Psalm 93:14 is part of Paul's own argument. On 
the importance of P* and of Western witnesses for the text of Paul's epistles, see 
p. 84 n. 126. 

? Gal 3:18. 

10 Cf. Lincoln 1990:59-60. The word is found also in Eph 1:14, 18; 5:5; Col 
3:24. Given is thus mistaken in asserting that nowhere in the NT (besides Rom 
11:1) does kAnpovonio refer to the people of God (1999:92). 

" On Romans 9:26, see pp. 84-85. See also the discussion of Romans 10:20, 
pp. 206-207. 

2 The variant блюболо in 1 Kingdoms 12:22, found in the tenth-century minus- 
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his normal practice of reserving корюс to refer to Christ.” Finally, 
Paul adds the descriptive clause— brief, but pregnant with mean- 
ing —"whom he foreknew." 


Figure 4.1: 1 Kingdoms 12:22, Psalm 93:14 LXX, and Romans 11:1-2 


Key: ца agreement among all three columns 
double underline agreement between Rom 11:1-2 and Ps 93:14 only 


] Kgdms 12:22 Romans 11:1-2 Psalm 93:14 LXX 


бті obK anwoeraı ? ойк andoato бті о0к andoetar 


; : М АЕ Муж ыд , з Se 
корюс тду Доду adtod | 6 Bed tov Доду о®то®ў | kóptog tóv Aaóv адтоб 
баб то буора adtod Ov npo£yvo. 

10 peya, 


би éniewéog корюс l Aéyo odv, wh 
rpooeAußero buts @&тФсато © Ocóc 
abt cic Aadv. Kal thy _KAnpovopiayv 
` а 
obk Eykatakeiyeı. 





In seeking to pinpoint which of these two biblical passages Paul 
had in mind, it must be noted that Paul frequently quotes from or 
alludes to the Psalms,'* while he draws on the historical books far 
less often.^ Moreover, Paul's use of кАпроуошо in v. 1 followed by 
Àoóg in v. 2 neatly brings together both halves of Psalm 93:14, mak- 
ing a reference to this verse in Romans 11:1-2 virtually certain. On 
the other hand, the fact that immediately following this allusion Paul 
takes up a narrative from 3 Kingdoms about Elijah (Romans 11:2b-6) 
suggests that an allusion to 1 Kingdoms 12 may not be as unlikely 
as it first appears. Furthermore, in view of the stress laid on Saul’s 
descent from the tribe of Benjamin in the narrative of 1 Kingdoms 
8-12, one wonders whether Paul's own reference to his Benjaminite 


cule 121 (7 Brooke-McLean's ws y), almost certainly reflects a secondary harmo- 
nization with Romans 11:1-2. 

ID According to the collations of Holmes-Parsons, there are no texts of the LXX 
showing the variant reading 6 Beög in either Psalm 93:14 or in 1 Kingdoms 12:22. 
Likewise, there is no Hebrew evidence for a reading other than iir in these verses. 

1+ Paul quotes the Psalms about twenty times, more than any other single bibli- 
cal book except Isaiah (about twenty-eight times). See further Koch 1986:21-24. 

5 Rom 11:3-4 (3 Kgdms 19:10/14, 18); 1 Cor 1:31 and 2 Cor 10:17 (1 Kgdms 
2:10/Jer 9:23-24); 2 Cor 6:18 (2 Kgdms 7:14; 7:8). СЕ Rom 15:9 (Ps 17:50 = 
2 Kgdms 22:50). 

6 | Kgdms 9:1, 16, 21; 10:20-21. СЕ &vnp Ієшуоїос, 9:1; viög lenıvoiov, 9:21. 
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lineage represents a subtle nod in the direction of this story con- 
cerning his illustrious namesake." 

It may in fact be rather flat-footed to attempt to pin Paul's allu- 
sion down to one of these two biblical passages to the exclusion of 
the other. The preceding chapters have offered abundant evidence 
of Paul's intimate acquaintance with Israel's scriptures and his abil- 
ity to bring together quite distant passages on the basis of shared 
terminology and themes. It would not be at all remarkable if Paul 
were aware that the phrase he borrowed belonged to both Psalm 93 
and | Kingdoms 12 and if his allusion were intended to evoke both 
contexts to some degree. For, as we will see, the two passages are 
rooted in the same foundational narrative of God's relationship to 
Israel. 


God's Inheritance: Psalm 93 


Like so many of the scriptural texts on which Paul draws in Romans 
9—11,? Psalm 93 portrays a state of division and conflict within 
Israel. In such a situation, God's vindication of the righteous 1s under- 
stood by the biblical author to entail judgment on those among 
God's people who have been unfaithful. The psalmist cries desper- 
ately for God to rise up and judge the wicked within Israel'? who 
are destroying the righteous (Ps 93:1-7). The extent of their law- 
lessness comes to light in their outrageous treatment of the weak and 
the defenseless, those singled out in Deuteronomic tradition for spe- 
cial protection: the widow, the stranger, and the orphan.? The poet 
urges God to take action by reminding him that it is God's inheri- 
tance, God^; people, that the unrighteous are ravaging (93:5). Yet 
through his lament, the psalmist attains a renewed assurance that 
God will act to vindicate the righteous ones who hold faithfully to 


Note also the identification of Saul as &vöpa ёк фос Beviapív in Acts 13:21, part 
of a speech attributed by the author of Luke-Acts to Paul. 

7 М. T. Wright comments, “We should not miss the deliberate ‘echo’ in 11.2 
of 1 Sam 12.22, in which another Saul, from the tribe of Benjamin, was in him- 
self the evidence that ‘God had not forsaken his people’” (1991:247 n. 39). 

8 E.g., Isa 8, 28-29, 65; 3 Кейт» 19; Ps 68. 

?? 'The psalmist terms them "the proud," v. 2; "sinners," v. 3; *workers of law- 
lessness," vv. 4, 16; "fools," v. 8; “evildoers,” v. 16; “a lawless throne," v. 20. Verse 
8 (&opovec Ev тф Лаф) makes it clear that they are Israelites rather than foreign 
oppressors. 

? See Deut 10:18; 14:29; 16:11, 14; 24:17, 19, 20, 21; 26:12-13; 27:19; 
Ps 145:9 LXX; Zech 7:10; Mal 3:5; Jer 7:6; 22:3; Ezek 22:7. 
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God's law (vv. 12-13), and he emphatically affirms: "God will not 
reject his people; his inheritence he will not abandon.""' God will 


ensure that “all those right in heart" will be delivered by his right- 
(22 


eous judgmen 

The designation of Israel as God's personal “inheritance” (kAnpo- 
vouia, Ps 93:5, 14), a metaphor that appears frequently throughout 
Israel's scriptures,” is particularly significant for Paul's argument in 
Romans 11. In calling Israel God's “inheritance,” Paul, like the 
psalmist, taps into one of the cultural narratives that shaped Israel's 
understanding of its special relationship to God: the story that out 
of all the nations, God chose Israel to be his own particular pos- 
session.” Indeed, this is not the first time Paul's argument has pre- 
sumed this foundational narrative. It is the vivid retelling of this story 
in Deuteronomy 32:8-9, which pictures God parcelling out the nations 
among the heavenly court, but reserving Israel for himself as his 
own portion,” that accounts for the scandalous nature of the announce- 
ment that God has now chosen Gentiles in order to make Israel 
jealous (Deut 32:21 in Rom 10:19). In employing the designation 
xAnpovonia for Israel in Romans 11:1, Paul once again draws on 
the foundational convictions that underlie Moses’ Song, this time in 


?! бта оок @лфокетол короб TOV AGOV ADTOD Kal thv xAnpovogíav adtod оок 
éyxatoAetyer (v. 14). | 

22 Еос od біколосоуп &uiotpéym cic Kpiow xoi £xóuevoi adtiic пбутес ot exei tH 
Kapdia (v. 15). 

3 In the LXX, xAnpovonia occurs numerous times as a term for Israel, often in 
parallel with Aaóg: Deut 32:9; 1 Кейт» 10:1; 3 Kgdms 8:51, 53; 4 Kgdms 21:14; 
Esther C8 [13:15]; C16 [14:5]; C20 [14:9]; F9 [10:12]; Jdt 13:5; Ps 27:9; 32:12; 
77:62, 71; 93:5, 14; 105:4—5, 40; Sir 24:12; Micah 7:14; Joel 2:17; 3:2; Isa 19:25 
(LXX! 47:6; 63:17; Jer 12:7-9. Note the employment of similar expressions for 
Israel as God's portion or possession: кАЯрос (Deut 9:29; Esth C10 [13:17]); pepis 
(Deut 9:26; 32:9; Esth C9 [13:16]; 2 Macc 1:26; 14:15; 3 Macc 6:3; Sir 17:17; 
24:12; Zech 2:8; Jer 12:10; 28:19 [51:19 MT]); Aaóg repiovanog (Exod 19:5; 23:22; 
Deut 7:6; 14:2; 26:18); nepiovoaoyuög (Ps 134:4); nepinoinoıg (Mal 3:17). 

"Ee, Exod 19:5; 23:22 [LXX]; 33:16; Lev 20:24, 26; Deut 7:6, 14; 10:15; 
14:2; 26:19; 28:1. Several texts explicitly identify God's apportioning Israel to himself 
with the calling of the patriarchs or with the exodus (cf. Deut 9:26-29): 3 Kgdms 
8:53; Esth C9 [13:16]; C16 [14:5]. Zechariah 2:12 describes the eschatological 
restoration of Israel as the reenactment of God's original selection of Israel to be 
his portion. Meyers and Meyers (1987:187) note that the echo of Deuteronomy 
32:8-9 in Zechariah 2:12 is amplified by a further connection between Zechariah 
2:8 and Deuteronomy 32:10 (in LXX, корп офдо ро). 

3 Ste OtegépiGev ò Öyıorog Sun, 0с Oiéoneipev viods 'Ад@н, Éotnoev Do £vóv 
Kata apıduöv viðv Heod, xoi éyevhðn реріс коріоо Лаос adbtod "lakóp, oxotvioua 
xAnpovopíag abtod lopoA. Clear echoes of this story are found in Sirach 17:17 
and Jubilees 15:31-32 (cf. Dan 10:13, 20, 21; 12:1). 
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order to emphasize God's immutable commitment to Israel. Thus, 
as his argument moves on to a new stage in Romans 11, Paul's 
thought continues to be shaped at a deep level by the grand story 
he finds in Deuteronomy 32 of God's unshakeable fidelity to Israel. 
Even a cursory examination of Second Temple texts reveals that 
the metaphor of Israel as God's own “inheritance” was a vital com- 
ponent of Israel's self-conception up to and beyond the time of Paul.” 
The significance of the inheritance metaphor is found in the con- 
viction that God has a vested interest in the welfare of Israel and 
that he will act to redeem and preserve the people he has called to 
be his own. Moses’ final prayer for Israel in Pseudo-Philo's Liber 
Antiquitatem Biblicarum expresses this perspective eloquently: 


And now I beg, may your mercy toward your people and your pity 
toward your portion (hereditas), Lord, be firm; may your long-suffering 
be directed toward your place upon the chosen nation, because you 
love them beyond all others. . .. Unless your patience abides, how will 
your portion (hereditas) be secure, unless you be merciful to them? Who 
will yet be born without sin? Chastize them for a time, but not in 
anger (LAB 19.8-9)." 


In penitential prayer, the fact that God has chosen Israel as his 
inheritance. allows the plea for restoration and deliverance to be 
grounded in an appeal to God's commitment to his own glory. So 
Moses pleads in LAB 12:9 after Israel's sin with the golden calf: 


Therefore, if you do not have mercy on your vine, all things, Lord, 
have been done in vain, and you will have no one to glorify you... . 
And now let your anger be kept from your vine. . . . let not your labor 
be in vain, and let not your portion (hereditas) be sold cheaply.” 


Likewise, in LAB 39:6-7, the Israelites affirm, “Although our sins be 
abundant, nonetheless his mercy fills the earth," and they pray for 
deliverance in words that remind God that it is in his own interest 
to preserve his inheritance, Israel: 


% See Pss. Sol. 14:5; Jub. 16:8, 17-18; 22:9-10, 15; 33:20; LAB 12:9; 19:8-9; 
21:2, 4; 27:7; 28:2; 30:4; 39:7; 49:6; 4 Ezra 8:15-16, 45. Among the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, note ІОН“ 14[6].8; 40501 line 2; 40511 frg. 2 1.5-6; 11QMelch (11013) 
2.5 (the returnees are "the inheritance of Melchizedek"). Early Christian texts appro- 
priate this metaphor as a description of the church (including Gentiles): Eph 1:18; 
Titus 2:14; 1 Pet 2:9. 

? Jacobson 1996:121-22. 

? Jacobson 1996:112. 
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Lord, pay attention to the people that you have chosen, and do not 
destroy the vine that your right hand has planted, in order that this 
nation, which you have had from the beginning and always preferred 
and for whose sake you made the habitable world and which you 
brought into the land you promised them, should be before you as a 
portion (hereditas), and do not deliver us up before your enemies, Lord.” 


The inheritance. motif, with its confidence that God will protect his 
special interest in Israel, comprises but a part of a much larger set 
of convictions widespread in Second Temple Judaism concerning the 
abiding election of Israel. Thus, even where God's rejection of his 
people is threatened” or lamented,?' this sense of abandonment even- 
tually leads to renewed hope and trust that despite Israel's sins, God 
will ultimately turn back and redeem his people.” I mention here 
only a few of the many explicit statements found in post-biblical 
writings that God will not forsake his people forever:? 


You will have mercy on the race of Israel forever and you will not 
reject [them] (Pss. Sol. 7:8). 


You chose the seed of Abraham above all the nations; you placed 
your name upon us, Lord, and you will not reject them forever (Pss. 
Sol. 9:9). 


] surely know that they will corrupt their ways, and I will abandon 
them, and they will forget the covenants that I have established with 
their fathers; but nevertheless I will not forget them forever (LAB 
13:10). 


? Jacobson 1996:159. See further LAB 30:4; 49:6; 4 Ezra 8:15-16, 45. 

3% Cf. Hos 4:6; Jer 7:29; Ezek 5:11; 11:16; LAB 12:4; 13:10; 19:2, 6; 21:1. 

3L Note the frequent complaint in laments that God has “rejected” (&ro0éo) his 
servant or his people: Judg 6:13; LXX Ps 42:2; 43:10, 24; 59:3, 12; 73:7; 76:8; 
77:60; 87:15; 88:39; 107:12; Lam 2:7; 5:22; Jonah 2:5; LAB 49:3, 6; 54:4. 

?? Texts such as 4 Kgdms 17:20; 21:14; 23:27; 2 Chr 35:194 are striking because 
their announcements that God has rejected his people are followed by no mitigat- 
ing words of hope. As a result, they completely controvert the expectation that God 
will preserve his own possession from complete annihilation. In their larger literary 
settings, however, even these dire pronouncements ultimately give way to hope for 
a. future for Israel (see 4 Kgdms 25:27-30; 2 Chr 36:22-23). 

33 Cf. the conviction expressed in Lamentations 3:31: оок eic tov aidva бтсєтол 
коре. 

1 ob оїіктірћсєқ то yévog lopomA eig тоу aiva кол ook don. 

3 gb претісо то onépua ABpaop парй лаута tà &9уп кої Sou то буоң@ cov ёф’ 
fiu&c, кори, кої ook блост eig tov aidva (Rahlfs 1935, following von Gebhardt’s 
emendation). 

36 et ego tamen non in sempiternum obliviscar eos (ET, Jacobson 1996:1 14). 
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Behold now the Lord will be favorably disposed to you today, not 
because of you but because of his covenant that he established with 
your fathers and the oath that he swore not to abandon you forever 


(LAB 30:7). 
I know that God will not reject us forever, nor will he hate his peo- 
ple for all generations. ... For even if our sins are many, nevertheless 


his long-suffering will not fail (LAB 49:3). 


You made an everlasting covenant with [Abraham] and promised him 
that you would never forsake his seed (4 Ezra 3:15).? | 


This brief survey has revealed only the tip of the iceberg; never- 
theless, the implications for our reading of Romans 11:1-2 are аз 
clear as they are profound. When set against the broad backdrop of 
contemporary Jewish understandings of Israel’s election and heard 
in concert with the scriptural citations Paul has repeatedly employed 
in Romans 9-10—citations whose wider contexts reverberate with 
the motif of God’s unshakeable commitment to Israel—Paul’s ques- 
tion, “God hasn't rejected his inheritance, has he?” all but answers 
itself before un y&vorto escapes his lips. 


Israel's King: 1 Kingdoms 8-12 


While the term кАтроуошо and its associated ideas constitute the 
primary point of contact between Romans 11 and Psalm 93, it is 
the depiction of Israel's unfaithfulness in the larger narrative sur- 
rounding 1 Kingdoms 12:22 that provides a number of interesting 
parallels with. Paul's portrayal of Israel in Romans. Taken in con- 
Junction with the verbal link between Romans 11:1-2 and | Kingdoms 
12:22, these parallels strengthen the case for hearing in Paul's ques- 
tion and answer a recollection of this scriptural story of Israel's mis- 
guided quest for deliverance apart from exclusive reliance on God's 
righteousness. 

Chapters 8-12 of 1 Kingdoms (1 Samuel, MT) narrate the mon- 
umental transition of leadership from Samuel, the last of the judges, 
to Saul, the first king. The rather tortuous fashion in which the tale 


7... pro... iuramento quod iuravit, ut non desereret vos usque in finem (ET, Jacobson 
1996:146). 

35 Scio enim quia non in finem nos abiciel Deus, neque in generationem odiet populum suum . . . 
(ET, Jacobson 1996:174). 

39 Et disposuisti ei testamentum aeternum et dixisti ei, ul non umquam derelinquas semen eius 
(ET, Metzger 1983:528, slightly altered). 
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is told betrays a deep ambivalence about the inauguration of the 
kingship in Israel.“ In its final form,*' the narrative depicts Israel's 
desire for a king as a great evil; it 1s an idolatrous rejection of the 
Lord as their rightful king and sole deliverer (1 Kgdms 8:7). It is 
also an implicit denial of their status as God's elect people: “We too 
will be like all the nations" (8:20). 

The narrative of 1 Kingdoms 8-12 stresses that the cause of Israel's 
unfaithfulness is their chronic failure to trust God alone for deliver- 
ance. As Samuel’s climactic recitation of God's “righteousness” shows, 
God has always been faithful to save his people from their enemies 
(1 Kgdms 12:6-11).? Yet despite these great deeds of deliverance, 
Israel has repeatedly abandoned God and turned to deliverers of 
their own choosing, whether the gods of the nations around them 
or, in the present instance, a human king (1 Kgdms 8:8; 12:9-10).** 
In this light, Paul's claim that by striving to establish "their own 
righteousness," Israel has resisted God's "righteousness," effected 
through his chosen deliverer, Christ (Rom 10:3-4), bears a striking 
resemblance to the charge leveled by Samuel that in seeking a king 
for themselves, Israel has rejected the Lord as their king and only 
savior (1 Kgdms 10:19; cf. 8:7).* 


® The epic account of Samuel’s secret anointing of Saul to be king (9:1-10:16), 
of the selection of the reluctant Saul by lot in the presence of all the tribes of Israel 
(10:17-27), of the new king's first great victory (11:1-13), and of the celebratory 
reaffirmation of Saul’s kingship (11:14-15) is bounded and punctuated by bitter 
remonstrances against Israel for seeking a king in the first place (8:6-18; 10:18-19; 
12:7—18). 

и Le., фе form of the narrative that a first-century audience would have known. 
For analysis of the manner in which the canonical narrative juxtaposes and finally 
reconciles these conflicting perspectives on the kingship, see McCarthy 1973; Clements 
1974; Mayes 1978; Birch 1976. 

* «oi ёсбредо кої Auge колб лбута tà уп. Cf. 8:5, кодй «oi tà Aoina бут. 

3 [t is clear from the relative clause modifying “righteousness” in 12:7 that 
Oixatooóvr carries the connotation, “power and faithfulness to deliver,” for “all the 
Lord's righteousness” (tijv ласам бїколос%утуу xupíov) refers to “the things he did 
among you and your ancestors" (& énoinoev Ev bpiv Kal év totg потрӣсіу bpóv). 
Samuel’s proclamation of the Lord's ёлколос%ут recalls the Lord's own two earlier 
brief narrations of Israel's history (1 Kgdms 8:8; 10:18). As in these earlier accounts, 
so here the exodus from Egypt and the conquest of the Land stand as the foremost 
examples of the Lord's power and faithfulness to deliver the people he chose for him- 
self (12:8). So pivotal is the exodus for establishing the nature of the Lord's relationship 
to Israel that Samuel appeals to this event as revelatory of God's very character (12:6). 

+ McCarter (1980:214) notes that the Deuteronomist punctuates his larger nar- 
rative with a series of speeches limning Israel's long history of apostasy (e.g., Josh 
23-24; | Kgs 8:12-61). 

17 [t is interesting to note the ironic inversion in Romans 9-11 of Israel's desire 
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Paul’s stubborn insistence that despite Israel’s resistence to the 
righteousness of God as revealed in the gospel, God remains com- 
mitted to redeem his people also finds an important parallel in the 
narrative of 1 Kingdoms 8-12. In the face of Israel’s outright rejection 
of God as king and deliverer, Samuel amazingly reaffirms the Lord's 
continuing faithfulness to Israel. In words later appropriated by Paul, 
the prophet avows, “God will not reject his people” (1 Kgdms 12:22). 
Undergirding Samuel’s confidence that God remains committed. to 
Israel is the same foundational narrative that lies behind Psalm 93, 
that God has freely chosen Israel to be his own special possession: 
“God will not reject his people for the sake of his great name,“ 
for in kindness the Lord brought you near to be his own people" 
(1 Kgdms 12:22; cf. 10:1). Heard in concert with 1 Kingdoms 12:22, 
Paul's additional modifier, “... his people whom he foreknew" (ov 
проёүуо), takes on rich scriptural resonances, for it corresponds to 
the reasons given by Samuel for God's unquenchable love for Israel. 
Like his scriptural predecessors, Paul is unshakeable in his convic- 
tion that God's election of Israel depends ulümately not on Israel's 
faithfulness, but only on God's grace and mercy—which never fail. 

Did Paul expect that his listeners would catch his allusion to the 
kingship narrative of 1 Kingdoms 8-12? It is difficult to express 
much confidence on this point, given what little we know about 
Paul's audience in Rome. Paul himself does not seem to have made 
extensive use of this narrative in his teaching; at least, it appears 
nowhere else in his extant writings.” Those whose early training 
included immersion in Israel's scriptures may well have recognized 
the narrative source of Paul's wording and, upon reflection, appre- 


to be like the other nations in having a human king—a request tantamount to 
denying their elect status as God's own special people (1 Kgdms 8:5, 20). Paul's 
argument in Romans insinuates that Israel's resistance to the gospel is due in large 
part by a desire not to be like the &vn in depending on God's righteousness offered 
in Christ to all who believe. Instead, they prefer “their own righteousness,” that is, 
the distinctive observances of the Law that effectively isolate Jews from the уп 
and keep the non-observant outside the bounds of the people of God. 

* That Israel's hope of redemption rests on God's commitment to the glory of 
his name, rather than on their own worthiness, is a common theme in prayers and 
in prophetic texts: E.g., Ps 25:11; 31:4; 43:27 [LXX]; 79:9; 106:8; 109:21; 143:11; 
Pr Azar 11; Isa 43:25; 48:9, 11; Jer 14:21; Ezek 20:44; 36:21-23; 39:25; Dan 9:19. 

" NA suggests an echo of | Kingdoms 12:5-6 (u&prug корюс) in Romans 1:9 
(udiptus y&p uoo gotw б Deéc), but surely, in the absence of further evidence, the usc 
of such a common oath formula makes a link with a particular text extremely 
tenuous. 
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ciated the figurative possibilities latent in Paul’s allusion. Others with 
less knowledge of Israel’s scriptures, but who were familiar with the 
stories Jews told about their election as God’s special people may 
have recognized a scriptural-sounding affırmation of that election. In 
any case, it is not necessary to suppose that Paul’s words would have 
been readily comprehended as an allusion to scripture or that their 
source would have been widely recognized in order to think it pos- 
sible that Paul’s own confidence in God’s immutable commitment 
to Israel and his understanding of his apostolic role have been shaped 
by careful reflection on this pivotal episode in the narrative of God's 
past dealings with Israel. 


ELIJAH AND THE CHOSEN REMNANT OF ISRAEL: 
Romans 11:28—6 


I have suggested thus far that in Romans 11:1-2 Paul frames his 
question and presents his initial answer in terms that recall two par- 
ticularly strong statements (1 Kgdms 12:22; Ps 93:14) of a convic- 
tion that permeates Israel’s scriptures and traditions: that God remains 
faithful to his people despite their unfaithfulness. Paul’s denial that 
God has rejected his people thus carries the full weight of a foun- 
dational and widely-disseminated narrative of the election of Israel. 
We saw that in Romans 11:2 Paul modifies “his people” with a rel- 
ative clause, “whom he foreknew,” a clause that conveys the notion 
of Israel’s gracious election by God. In the context of Romans, how- 
ever, these words bear an even deeper significance, for they echo 
Paul’s stirring affırmation that those who trust in Christ will, despite 
present suffering (Rom 8:18), finally share in God's glory:? 


The ones whom he foreknew he also predestined to become conformed 
to the image of his son, so that he would be the firstborn among many 
siblings. And whom he predestined, these he also called; and whom 
he called, these he also righteoused; and whom he righteoused, these 
he also glorified. 


oùs npo£yvo, xoi TPOMpPIGEV осоцибрфоъс tig єїкбуос TOD vio ato, ie TO 
єїуол abtov npotótokov Ev noAAoic бёбеЛоїс· Oc SE npoópioev, тобтоос Kal 
ёкбЛесєу· Kai ods ёКОЛЕСЕУ, tobtoug xoi ёдікоїіосєу· oc дё £Owatootv, 
todroug xoi ёёӧоЁосєу (Rom 8:29-30). 


8 These are the only two occurrences of npoywocko in all of Pauline literature. 
The noun zpóyvoocig never appears in Paul. 
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As part of an address to a congregation that has put its hope for 
deliverance in what God has done in Christ, the implication of the 
little clause “whom he foreknew” in Romans 11:2 is inescapable. 
The confidence of Paul’s hearers in God's mercy toward them in 
Christ rests on precisely the same foundation as does Israel's assur- 
ance of its abiding election —the faithfulness of God. Thus, God's 
unshakeable commitment to Israel constitutes a crucial underpinning 
of the eschatological hope of those who trust in Christ. The ques- 
tion Paul poses in Romans 11:1 is one of as much urgency for Paul's 
hearers as it is for those about whom he writes, for if God cannot 
be trusted to keep his promises to Israel, Paul's firm conviction that 
"nothing ...can separate us from the love of God in Christ Jesus 
our Lord" is no more than a tragic delusion.*? 

Given the immense importance of God's enduring faithfulness to 
Israel for Paul's entire argument in Romans, it is not surprising that 
he does not rest content with a bald assertion that God has not for- 
saken his people—as rich with scriptural and theological resonances 
as that asseveration may be—but immediately makes an explicit appeal 
to scripture (Rom 11:3-6). In so doing, Paul also anticipates a pos- 
sible objection to his appeal to himself as empirical evidence of 
Israel's continuing election: the simple retort that Paul is the only 
one of his kind, an anomaly whose existence does not refute the 
charge that God has abandoned Israel as a whole. With these con- 
cerns in mind, Paul turns to the episode in the story of Elijah where, 
after Elijah’s dramatic victory over the prophets of Baal and his sub- 
sequent ignominious flight to the desert in fear and despair, the 
prophet encounters God on Mt. Horeb.? Paul treats the story as 
one familiar to his hearers,’' one whose relevance to his present 


49 The problem is eloquently stated in LAB 12:9. Pleading with God to forgive 
Israel their idolatrous worship of the golden calf, Moses reasons: 

Therefore, if you do not have mercy on your vine, all things, Lord, have been 
done in vain, and you will have no one to glorify you. For even if you plant 
another vine, it will not trust you, because you destroyed the former one (Jacobson 1996:112; 
emphasis mine). 

% 3 Kingdoms 19:1-18. 

?' While Paul may be mistaken with regard to the “hearer competence" of some 
in his audience, it is doubtful that his introduction is merely for rhetorical effect. 
Paul certainly shapes the audience's perspective on the narrative through his selec- 
tive retelling, but much of the impact of his appeal to the Elijah story depends on 
a prior knowledge of its general outline. СЁ my similar observation above with 
regard to Paul's use of the exodus story in Romans 9:14-18 (p. 54). 
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argument requires no explanation, and he invites them by his mild 
rebuke to reflect on the narrative and to draw from it the same 
conclusions he has drawn: “Or don't you know what the scripture 
says in the Elijah story, when he petitions God against Israel?" 
(Rom 11:2).? 

Nevertheless, Paul's retelling of this story is quite selective.” Neglect- 
ing many of the details of the narrative, he hones in on Elijah's 
exchange with the divine voice. Paul's introduction emphasizes the 
accusatory nature of Eljah's speech, characterizing it as a petition 
against Israel. Elijah complains that all of Israel has turned against 
God, slaying his prophets and destroying his altars; Elijah is left 
alone, and they are seeking to kill him.? The emphasis of Paul's 
citation falls on Elijah’s claim that because of Israel’s apostasy, he 
alone now constitutes the faithful remnant.” The verb oxeAe(qOnv 
recalls Paul's earlier discussion of the remnant Dsoieuuo) God has 
graciously left (¢yxatéAimev) to Israel (Rom 9:27-29), a remnant that, 





52 f obk oldate Ev 'HA(q ti Аёү f урафй, doc ёутоүхбуғ1 tô Өєф Kara tod ЛоратӣА; 

53 Paul quotes from 3 Kingdoms 19:10-18 in Romans 11:3 and from 3 Kingdoms 
19:18 in Romans 11:4. It is extremely difficult to reconstruct Paul’s Vorlage here, in 
part because of the confusion in the manuscript tradition caused by the nearly (but 
not quite) parallel complaints of Elijah in 3 Kingdoms 19:10 and 19:14. Paul’s cita- 
tions share a significant number of variants with the readings of certain “Lucianic” 
minuscules (19-108 127 93 [= Brooke-McLean, bc;e;]) in 19:10, 14 and 18. Paul 
may well depend for his text on a septuagintal text similar to that attested by these 
manuscripts, although certainty on this point is not possible (see further Stanley 
1992b:147-58; 1993b). As a result, I will avoid placing undue weight here on argu- 
ments that Paul has altered his Vorlage. 

54 бус évtvyyavet TH Өєф kate tod "lopojA. The phrase 2утоухбую кола туос is 
used to describe complaints levelled against the Maccabean ruler Jonathan before 
king Ptolemy VI (1 Macc 10:61-64) and before Demetrius II (1 Macc 11:25). 
Similarly 1 Macc 8:32, which envisions an accusation by the Jews against Demetrius 
I before the Roman Senate. Contrast the very different meaning of the phrase, 
Evruyxavo bnép twoc, “to intercede for someone” (Rom 8:27, 34; Heb 11:25). 

% Paul omits “with the sword" (the omission of this phrase by Origen, Justin, 
and Priscillian most probably reflects dependence on Paul). In addition, Paul alone 
has the order: kill prophets/destroy altars (again, Origen and Justin likely follow 
Paul here). If there is any significance to this transposition, it may be that it avoids 
the implication that Elijah is the sole prophet left. In Paul's version, the claim is 
much broader— Elijah is the sole Israelite who remains faithful to the Lord. 

5 Contrast Josephus’ retelling of the story (Ant. 8.347-54), which emphasizes that 
Elijah has convinced the people to return to exclusive allegiance to the Lord (neicoi 
бё tov Aaóv Ge рбуос ein Beds 6 Фу) and that it is Jezebel who is seeking to kill the 
prophet (350). Later he mentions “the ungodly crowd” (6 &oeßħs óyAoc), but this 
clearly refers to a minority within Israel (352). Tellingly, Josephus omits Elijah’s 
repeated complaint that he alone remains faithful to the Lord. 
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although it 1s the product of divine judgment, yet holds out the hope 
of Israel's continued survival. The urgency and pathos of Elijah’s 
complaint arises from his belief that the faithful of Israel have been 
cut down to a remnant of one and that the elimination of the sole 
survivor—and thus the extinction of all Israel—is imminent. 

It is tempting to find in this passage a self-reference by Paul to 
his own isolated and persecuted state (cf. Rom 15:31)" Such an 
^Ehjah complex," however, is far from evident in the way Paul actu- 
ally employs this passage in Romans 11. Rather than identifying 
with Elijah’s view of the remnant, Paul emphatically rejects it as a 
profound misperception of the depth of God's commitment to pre- 
serve his people. In 11:4, he appeals to the divine response to Elijah 
precisely to insist that he himself is not the sole Israelite who has 
believed the gospel, but that by God's grace there exists even now 
a significantly larger “remnant” of Israel. Passing over the commis- 
sioning of Elijah to anoint rulers over Syria and Israel and to appoint 
a prophetic successor (the purpose of which is to ensure the destruc- 
tion of the idolators in Israel, 3 Kgdms 19:15-17), Paul zeroes in 
on the divine rebuttal of Elijah's charge that he alone has remained 
faithful to the Lord: “I have reserved for myself seven thousand who 
have not bowed the knee to Baal” (3 Kgdms 19:18/Rom 11:4). 

Paul shapes the wording of the divine reply? so as to emphasize 
God's own deep commitment to preserving Israel as his very own 
people. Several points are worth noting. First, the crucial pronoun, 
navt (“for myself”), which in all likelihood represents a Pauline 
addition to the text, reprises the powerful motif of Israel as God's 
personal inheritance sounded just previously by Paul's scriptural allu- 
sions in Rom 11:1-2.? Although Elijah accuses Israel before God 
of heinous deeds, God affirms that he has not cast off the people 
he has chosen for himself. Moreover, it is clear from Paul's retelling 
that God has not waited for Elijah to persuade him to act; he does 
not need to be encouraged to deliver his people. The phrase, “I 
have reserved for myself," stresses God's own initiative in preserv- 


7 So Kásemann 1980:301; Dunn 1988b:637; Wright 1996. 

% Paul's word choice, © xpnnarionög (а NT hapax; though cf. Rom 3:2), may 
reflect the marked reticence of the narrative in 3 Kingdoms to specify the nature 
of the Lord's appearance to Elijah (cf. Hanson 1972-73; Dunn 1988b:637). 

> B. М. Fisk notes, “It is just possible that Paul's addition of Zuour was influenced 
by the final phrase of 1 Sam 12:22: бт ёлієкёос прос Аб Вето орос abt Eig Лабу” 
(1997:330 n. 38). 
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ing a remnant who have not succumbed to idolatry. Unbeknownst 
to the prophet, God has already taken steps to ensure Israel’s sur- 
vival as the people of God.‘ Finally, it is hardly insignificant for 
Paul’s argument that the remnant in 3 Kingdoms 19:18 is fairly sub- 
stantial in number. Elijah fears that he alone is left; God reveals to 
him that there are seven thousand whose existence Elijah has not 
even imagined. Echoes in Romans 11 of the “still, small voice” that 
spoke to Eljah imply that even though Paul may not be able to 
point to a great multitude of Jews who have confessed Jesus as Lord, 
the “remnant in the present time" is far more numerous than Paul 
himself knows. 

In his interpretive comments on the narrative (обтос oov, v. 5), 
Paul explicitly draws attention to the first two of the three points I 
have just noted. First, he emphasizes that this “remnant” is not a 
future expectation, but a present reality (év тф viv колрф) testifying 
to God's unbroken commitment to Israel. Paul's resumption of “rem- 
nant" language in Romans 11:3-5 recalls the words of Isaiah he 
quoted earlier (Rom 9:27-29), which speak of God's preservation of 
a “remnant” and “seed” for Israel. It is clear that Paul understands 
Isaiah's words to refer to the present time: Isaiah’s tò oóxóAewupo 
собйо=тол, “a remnant will be saved,” is realized іп Paul's own day 
as Aeippo кол’ ёкАоүйу хбрітос yéyovev. 

As we have already seen, the concept of a remnant in post-exilic 
Judaism was one that normally held out hope for the future restora- 
tion of the entire nation of Israel! I argued earlier that, when heard 
in this cultural and historical context, Isaiah’s promise of a “rem- 
nant" and "seed" in Romans 9:27-29 adumbrates Paul's conclusion 
in Romans 11:26 that “all Israel will be saved.” In Romans 11, the 
link between the remnant and the restoration of “all Israel” in Paul's 
thought becomes much clearer. While it still remains an open question 


% The majority of manuscripts read katakeiyeız (cf. kavaAe(ync, jxy). The first 
person future, xaxaAe(yo (which corresponds to MT, MNOM), appears in the 
“Lucianic” minuscules be ,e,, while only one minuscule, i, reads the first person 
aorist form found in Paul, котёћлоу. If Paul is not responsible for the first-person 
verb, it is still quite possible that he has changed the verb to the aorist (as with 
&nóoato, 11:1-2) in order to portray the action as a fait accompli rather than a 
future expectation (cf. Paul's interpretive comment, “in the present time,” 11:5). 

*! See pp. 108-16 and the literature cited there. In the context of God's reply 
to Elijah in 3 Kingdoms 19, the remnant must be seen ultimately as a sign of the 
nation's restoration. The Lord commissions Elijah to appoint rulers and a prophetic 
successor who will destroy the idolators and turn Israel back to their God. 
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at this point in Paul’s argument whether the existence of the rem- 
nant is a temporary condition or a permanent one, it will not be 
long before the apostle’s expectation of a renewal of Israel as a whole 
begins to surface in his argument in more explicit terms (11:11). 

The second point to which Paul directs his hearers’ attention con- 
cerns the gracious initiative of God in preserving this remnant. 
Although one might suggest that the seven thousand were saved 
because they did not bow the knee to Baal, Paul forecloses this inter- 
pretive option by taking the words, “I have reserved for myself,” to 
mean that the existence of the remnant depends on God’s sovereign 
and gracious election alone. It is a remnant кот’ ёкАоүђу xaprrog (11:5). 
Since it is by grace, Paul argues, election cannot be based on “works” 
at all, else grace would cease to be grace (11:6).% 

Significantly, rather than employing his more usual pair of oppo- 
sites, “works” versus “faith,” Paul here contrasts “works” with “grace.” 
It is widely agreed that where Paul opposes “works of the Law" to 
"faith," his primary target is the particular covenant practices dis- 
tinctive to Israel that functioned (wrongly, in his view) to exclude 
Gentiles from full membership in the people of God.‘ By exalting 
“faith” over “works of the Law,” Paul seeks the inclusion of Jews 
and Gentiles in the people of God on the same basis. 

In Romans 11:5-6, however, the focus has shifted to a more rad- 
ical denial that human works of any kind (not just “works of the 
Law") can serve as the basis for God's election.** The apostle appeals 
again to the principle enunciated earlier by means of the story of 
Jacob and Esau in Romans 9:11-13. Indeed, there are unmistakable 
similarities between these two passages in language as well as in 


thought: 


When they were not yet born, and they had not done anything good 
or evil, so that the purpose of God according to election (ij кот’ ёкАоүђу 
прӧбдесіс tod 9505) might stand—not from works (GE Épyov) but from 


® Compare Paul's line of reasoning in Romans 4:3-5. 

83 The opposition of Epya vöuov to niotic/motedw occurs in Gal 3:7-10, Rom 
3:20-22b, and Rom 3:28; in addition, &pya in Rom 4:2, 6 should probably be 
understood as shorthand for Spo vóuov (cf. Moo 1983a:94-96). In Gal 3:2 and 5, 
Paul contrasts épya vópov with бкоў riotewc. In several texts, the contrast is between 
Epya. vönov and пот 'Inoot Xpiotod (Gal 2:16 [2x]; Rom 3:20-22a; cf. Philippians 
3:9 (vönog v. níotig Xptotot). Elsewhere, ёруа and тїстї; describe two understand- 
ings of or approaches to the Law (Rom 3:27; 9:32). 

** Cf. E. P. Sanders 1983:166 n. 40. See further I. Н. Marshall 1996:356—58. 
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the one who calls—it was said to her, “The older will serve the younger" 
(Rom 9:11-13). 

So now in the present time a remnant has come into being accord- 
ing to the election of grace (Acippa кол” ёкАоүйу xépvrog yéyovev)—and 
if by grace, then no longer from works (86 Epyav), otherwise grace 
would no longer be grace (Rom 11:5-6). 


In Paul's view, the grace shown to the remnant of Israel—like Israel's 
election in the first place—depends on nothing but God's own good 
pleasure. 

It is absolutely crucial to note what Paul does not do, at this point, 
however. Having emphasized again the sovereign freedom of God 
in election, Paul does not return here to his opening move, "not all 
from Israel are Israel,” in order to claim that “the remnant at the 
present time" is coterminous with “Israel.” Although he proceeds to 
speak of the remnant as “the elect" of Israel, as opposed to “the 
rest" who were "rendered insensible" (11:7), Paul does not ultimately 
collapse Israel into the remnant or call “the elect? by the name 
“Israel.”® Rather, as the rest of the chapter will make clear, “Israel” 
is an eschatological category for Paul. The remnant is the "offering 
of firstfruits," the earnest of a much greater harvest to come (11:16). 
The existence of an elect remnant (n ёкАоүй) in the present is thus 
for Paul a sign of God's continuing election of Israel, for ultimately, 
God's redemptive purpose encompasses "all Israel" (11:26). Even 
those who now, in God's mysterious design, are considered “ene- 
mies with respect to the gospel for the sake of you [Gentiles]” are 
yet “beloved with respect to election (колб, dé thv ёкЛоүђу &yanntoi) 
for the sake of the patriarchs" (11:28). 

Before leaving the Elijah narrative, it is important to note how 
the depiction of Israel in this story fits with the portrait of his kins- 
people that Paul has been painting throughout Romans 9-11 by 
means of scriptural quotations. As in earlier texts from Isaiah 8, 


6 Note that from here until 11:25, Paul does not use the term “Israel,” but 
instead refers to “them.” Having made a distinction within “Israel” between “the 
remnant" and “the rest” (11:7), he does not disinherit either group by employing 
the term to refer exclusively to one party or the other. This observation will prove 
crucial for understanding what Paul means by “all Israel” in 11:26. Like Paul, the 
Qumran covenanters did not consider themselves the sum total of eschatalogical 
Israel. They were reluctant “to deny to the unconverted the title ‘Israel’ and to 
appropriate it for a new group or sub-group" (E. P. Sanders 1983:176). Moreover, 
the covenanters expected many Israelites not currently part of the sect to join them 
in the last days (see further E. P. Sanders 1977:244—55; Huebsch 1981). 
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28-29, 65, and Psalm 93, so in 3 Kingdoms 19 Israel is a nation 
profoundly divided. A small band of those who have remained faith- 
ful to Israels God stand in opposition to the majority, who have 
placed their hope in other gods. The denunciation of Israel as idol- 
atrous 1s a curiously persistent motif in many of the texts appropri- 
ated by Paul in Romans 9-11 to explain Israel's current plight. The 
sin of idolatry is particularly prominent in the Elijah story. But for 
the remnant, Israel has forsaken the Lord and gone over to Baal. 
Interestingly, idolatry appears as an important theme in all three of 
the texts that Paul has most recently quoted or evoked by allusion: 
1 Kingdoms 8-12, Isaiah 65, and Deuteronomy 32.68 

All of this remains just below the surface of Paul's argument, how- 
ever. Paul never openly accuses his own people of idolatry, and cer- 
tainly his contemporaries scrupulously avoided and despised the gross 
idolatries of the pagan world into which Paul's Gentile converts were 
prone to relapse. If the charge of idolatry surfaces at all in Romans 
9-11, it does so having been transposed into another key, in the 
form of Paul's critique that in pursuing “their own righteousness,” 
Israel has refused to submit to “God’s righteousness" (10:1—4). Israel 
of old sought deliverance in other gods, rather than trusting in and 
submitting to God's righteousness—that is, God's power and faith- 
fulness to deliver his people. The new idol, from Paul's perspective, 
is Israel's blind devotion to its version of Law observance, which 
prevents them from perceiving in Christ the revelation of "the right- 
eousness of God" to which the Law has been pointing all along. 


“THE REMNANT” AND “THE Rest”: ROMANS 11:7 


Although Israel, pursuing the Law “as if from works" (wg ё© £pyov, 
9:32), has stumbled and so has failed to attain the promise of right- 
eousness that is their inheritance, a remnant within Israel, by God’s 
grace, has obtained in Christ the righteousness that is the téAog of the 
Law (10:4). Paul earlier marveled at the paradox that the right- 
eousness for which Israel is so zealously, though misguidedly, striving 
has been granted to outsiders—Gentiles who were not even pursuing 


66 Israel’s idolatrous past has also come into view through Paul’s allusion to the 
golden calf episode at the opening of Romans 9 (9:3; cf. 9:15) and through his sub- 
sequent quotations from Hosea 1-2 and Isaiah 1, 8, 10, 28. 
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Figure 4.2: Romans 9:30-31 and Romans 11:7 


Romans 9:30-31 Romans 11:7 (altered) 


30 Ti oov £poüpev; Тї обу; 

öt Sun Я бё ёкАоү 
tà un бюкоута ёлколосоуту 

xa téAa[ev ÉnÉTUXEV 


&1xo1000vnv, блколоофупу ё thv (6 enılntei ‘Topana)- 
ёк NIOTERG, 
3! "IoparjA A Bucher vóuov 9 Annet ТородА, 
бчколос упс 
eig vóuov оок ёфдасєу. TODTO оок ÉRÉTUXEV ... 
ot бё omoi ёлородпсау 





righteousness in the first place (9:30-31). Now, with Gentiles entirely 
out of the picture, Paul portrays a strikingly parallel state of affairs 
within Israel: “What then? That which Israel is seeking, they did not 
attain; the elect (й ёкАоүй), however, did attain it. The rest were ren- 
dered insensible” (11:7). 

The parallels between these two passages (Fig. 4.2) are neither 
accidental nor insignificant. Seen from the vantage point of Romans 
11:7, it becomes clear that the situation Paul described in Romans 
9:30-31, in which some Gentiles have now laid hold of the right- 
eousness Israel has failed to grasp, is for Paul but a part of a much 
larger theological problem: namely, that only a remnant of Israel 
has thus far attained the righteousness that all of Israel has been 
seeking. As Paul tracks the outworking of God's design to redeem 
the entire cosmos, the division that is most problematic for him is 
not that between “some Gentiles” and “Israel,” but the more funda- 
mental rift between “the remnant of Israel in the present time” and 
"the rest of Israel.” Although Gentiles do enter into the saga of 
God's relationship to Israel, they do so in a supporting role. The 
main plot line in Romans 9-11 remains the suspenseful story of how 
God is going about making good on his promises to redeem his 
people Israel. 

Hearing Romans 11:7 and Romans 9:30-31 together further sup- 
ports the view I advocated throughout my earlier analysis of Paul's 
use of scripture in Romans 9-10, that in Paul's rereading of texts 
such as Hosea 1:10; 2:23 and Isaiah 65:1-2, the Gentiles whom God 
has called never displace Israel as the recipients of God's promises 
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of redemption. Because God’s promises to Israel remain valid, though 
as yet unfulfilled, it is not enough for Paul to identify the present 
remnant with Israel and dismiss the rest as hopelessly reprobate. In 
order to maintain God's faithfulness to Israel, he must first explain 
what has happened to the majority of God's people in the present 
time and then show that God has intended even this tragic event 
to result in the ultimate salvation of "all Israel." 


Tue Divine BLinDinG or “THE Rest” or ISRAEL: 
Romans 11:7-10 


In explaining what has happened to “the rest" of Israel, Paul does 
not shrink from the implications of the high view of God’s sover- 
eignty that he developed in Romans 9." Why have “the rest" of 
Israel failed to attain what they were seeking? It is because God has 
made them insensible. But as was the case in the elaborate blend- 


57 See, for example, the language of “will,” “authority,” and “power” in Romans 
9:14-23, and particularly the metaphor of potter and clay as a way of speaking 
about God’s relationship to Israel. 

8 Although лорӧо is frequently translated, “to harden” (e.g., RSV, NRSV, NASB, 
NIV), J. A. Robinson demonstrated nearly a century ago in his careful study of the 
word group that “in the New Testament obtuseness or intellectual blindness is 
the meaning indicated by the context; and this meaning is as a rule assigned by 
the ancient translators and commentators” (1902:92). Although the technical sense 
of порбо, “cover with a callus,” is common in medical writers, the word also devel- 
oped an extended sense, “to deaden or dull" By the time the word appears in 
LXX Job 17:7, 

xópocic, losing its first sense of petrifaction or hardness, comes to denote the 
result of petrifaction as metaphorically applied to the organs of feeling, that is, 
insensibility, and more especially in reference to the organs of sight, obscura- 
tion or blindness (Robinson 1902:82). 
Compare the glosses offered by ancient commentators (collected in Schleusner 1822): 
лепорорёуот = докАпрерёуот, TerupAmuevon; Enwpadnoav = ErupAmßncav (Hesychius); 
NETOPOTAL = тетофАотол; порос, о тофАбс, кой RdPwotc, N THPAWOIC (Suidas. The 
meaning “insensibility” is recognized by LSJ (s.v. nopdw, Ш; open, II) and 
BDAG (s.v. порбо, napworg). Despite the impression left by Cranfield's (1979:549) 
dismissal of Robinson, the latter's argument does not depend primarily on the mean- 
ing assigned to люрою by ancient translators and commentators. Cranfield fails to 
engage Robinson's detailed and persuasive discussions of the biblical and secular 
hellenistic texts themselves, on which Robinson founds his thesis. It would be pos- 
sible for enwpw@ncov to have the active, intransitive sense, “become insensible” (so 
LSJ, s.v. лорбо, Ш), but this is unlikely in Romans 11:7 in view of the following 
quotation, which has God as the agent blinding Israel (see below, pp. 242-51). The 
conceptual parallel with Romans 9:18 would also favor seeing God as the agent of 
£topámoav. 
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ing of scriptural quotations with the potter/clay metaphor in Romans 
9:14—23, Paul's conception of God's sovereigfíty is not one of raw 
power exercised arbitrarily. Rather, the larger context in which Paul 
understands God's sovereignty is the story of God's gracious com- 
mitment to create Israel as a people for himself and through them 
to bless the Gentiles as well. For Paul, God’s sovereignty is insepa- 
rable from his righteousness, his absolute faithfulness to the covenant 
he has freely made with his people. Because God is sovereign, noth- 
ing—not even Israel's unfaithfulness—can nullify God's election of 
Israel or frustrate his plan for their redemption and, with them, the 
redemption of the cosmos. 

That Paul conceives of God’s sovereignty within a covenantal con- 
text is clearly evidenced by the fact that as Paul fleshes out his state- 
ment that “the rest” have been made insensible, he does so by 
appealing to a larger scriptural narrative of God’s dealings with his 
people (Rom 11:8-10). Paul’s quotations here cluster around the 
motif of the divine blinding of Israel. Significantly, this motif is promi- 
nent in Isaiah; as well, it is an important part of the story of Israel 
told in the latter chapters of Deuteronomy. Paul's first quotation 
combines elements from Isaiah 29:10 and Deuteronomy 29:4.° This 
conflation becomes particularly noteworthy in light of Paul's previ- 
ous appeal to Moses and Isaiah in Romans 10:19-21 as witnesses 
testifying together against Israel. As in the latter passage, so also in 
Romans 11:8 Paul reads the two scriptural texts together so that 
they interpret one another. As before, the literary and theological 
contours of their original settings shape Paul's creative appropriation 
of these texts to speak of contemporary events. In both Isaiah and 
Deuteronomy, the blinding of Israel is not God's final word, but 
rather a solemn act of judgment on disobedient Israel that ultimately 
leads to God's gracious redemption of his people for his name's sake 
alone. 

In order to appreciate fully Paul's reading of these texts as an 
explanation of the present insensibility of “the rest” of Israel, we 
must first explore the manner in which Paul has woven these pas- 
sages together in order to form a single quotation. Close attention 
to the details of this conflated citation will shed valuable light on 


59 | will also suggest that Isaiah 6:9-10 lies not far beneath the surface of Paul's 
argument here. 
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Paul’s strategy as a reader of scripture and will result in a clearer 
understanding of how this quotation fits within the larger argument 
of Romans 11. 

Paul introduces his citation with the simple phrase, “just as it is 
written.” Given the absence of a more specific reference, it is likely 
that many of his hearers in Rome would have had difficulty pin- 
pointing the precise sources. Nonetheless, from the standpoint of this 
study, which focuses on Paul as interpreter of scripture, it is crucial 
to note that the reading strategy commended by Paul's rhetoric in 
Romans 10:19-21—that Moses and Isaiah are to be heard testify- 
ing in concert against Israel—now comes into play as Paul conflates 
the words of these two witnesses into a single scriptural voice. As 
important as Isaiah and Moses are rhetorically in Romans 9-11 as 
"characters" testifying viva voce, they are ultimately significant for Paul 
as part of the larger voice of scripture.” 

As Figure 4.3 shows, Paul's quotation owes more verbally to 
Deuteronomy 29:4 than to Isaiah 29:10." 

The final temporal phrase, “to the present day," taken from Deute- 
ronomy 29:4,” is particularly important, for it affords Paul the 
hermeneutical leverage to treat the citation as a diagnosis of the con- 
dition of “the rest” of Israel in his own day. The only explicit trace 


? Cf. J. M. Baumgarten 1992 for a striking formal parallel (and possibly a 
hermeneutical parallel as well) to Paul's interpretive conflation of texts in Romans 
11:8. In 40266 frg. 11, lines 3-4 (= 40270 frg. 7 1.17 18) we find a citation for- 
mula (2312 Aw 527) introducing what is actually a conflated citation of Deuteronomy 
30:4 and Leviticus 26:31 (interestingly, the texts come from the two major “curse” 
sections of the Pentateuch). 

" The chart is self-explanatory; however, two notes are in order: (1) The divine 
name probably comes from Deuteronomy 29:4 (the reading 6 Beög in the Speculum 
and xópiog 6 góc in the Syrohexapla at Isaiah 29:10 are likely due to assimilation 
to Romans; the reading ТЭМ MT in the quotation of Isaiah 29:10 in Sifre Deut 
[Ms N] $41 is almost certainly a secondary expansion and cannot be used as evi- 
dence for Paul's Vorlage). (2) The pronoun, which Paul changes from second to third 
person to fit the context in. Romans, could come from either text; in position it 
corresponds to Isaiah 29:10. 

? Paul's phrase Éog тїс сђрероу Прёрас is virtually synonymous with the phrase 
found in Deuteronomy 29:4, ёос тїс ћиёрос таофттс. Although the latter formula- 
tion is much more common (78x, versus 20x for the former), both occur in the 
LXX as a translation of the Hebrew that underlies Deuteronomy 29:4, 717 Oria. 
Moreover, in a number of places the two phrases occur in close proximity as alter- 
nate translations of the same Hebrew text (e.g., Deut 10:8; 11:4; Josh 22:3, 7; 
1 Kgdms 29:3, 6, 8). Paul's version may well be due to his saturation with bibli- 
cal diction rather than to his use of a variant Greek Vorlage or to independent trans- 
lation from a Hebrew text. 
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Figure 4.3: Deuteronomy 29:4 LXX and Isaiah 29:10 
LXX in Romans 11:8 


single underline agreement between Rom 11:8 and Deut 29:4 
Key: double underline agreement between Rom 11:8 and Isa 29:10 
Найс agreement among all three columns 


Romans 11:8 Isaiah 29:10 LXX 


коӨфс yeyparıaı“ 














ёдокку BDTOIC Ott nexóÓtikev DUGG 
корюс 6 Beög biv 6 Deäc Kbp1og 
kapdiav eidévat DEU KatavbEews, | пугоноли katavókewç 
koi Kappboer 
дфдаАро?с 100: Офбо^Лдо®с олт@у 
tod un BAénew кой TOV TPOONTOV 
кої фта QadTOV кої TOV 
Tod ufi когу, APXOVIOV ADTOV 
Еос thc ońuepov ої Op@vtec Ta кролтӣ 
иёрос 
Deut 29:3 MT: yaw? cum misty ory) nyt) 22 622 mm iors 
ma OFT 77 
Isa 29:10 MT: Comp ët aa mo mm nv» ar 


ne» D Caper: ODT 


of Isaiah 29:10 is found in the words nvedua kotavóSeoc, a phrase 
unique to this passage in the LXX.” Following the lead of this telling 
clue, however, it is fairly easy to detect the more pervasive influence 
of Isaiah 29:10 on the shape of Romans 11:8. With Isaiah 29:10 as 
catalyst, Moses’ lament that God has not intervened to cure Isracl's 
obtuse rebelliousness—“God has not given you a heart to understand 
and eyes to see and ears to hear”—is transmuted into the much 


” The noun katavväıg appears elsewhere only in Psalm 59:5, where the psalmist 
likens God's judgment on Israel to making them drink strong wine: énótvoag Has 
oivov katavb&ewg. Moo's reference to the appearance of this noun in Isaiah 60:3 
(1996:682 n. 58) is an error for Psalm 60:3 (English numbering for Ps 59:5 LXX). 
Although it appears more likely that Paul has altered nveópa to луёра in order 
to go along with the verb бібоји, it is just possible that Paul's Vorlage read nveðpa, 
as do several extant wss of LXX Isaiah (S 93 309 301 538). It is not clear that 
these witnesses have all been influenced by Romans, for the double accusative with 
notiCw is found in Gen 19:32 and Sir 15:3 (the accusative-dative pattern occurs in 
3 Macc 5:2 as well as in most witnesses to Isaiah 29:10). 
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stronger claim that Israel's insensibility has been directly caused by 
God: “God has given them a spirit of stupor, eyes such as do not 
see and ears such as do not hear." God has not merely withheld 
spiritual insight, he has actively dulled their perception, afflicting 
them with blind eyes and unhearing ears. 

Paul's phraseology (698041006 tod un BAénew Kai Gta Tod ph Goog), 
though a bit odd, may result simply from negating the infinitives of 
Deuteronomy 29:4 (and substituting the genitive of the articular 
infinitive for the anarthrous infinitivo). It appears, however, that Paul's 
syntax was influenced by the phrase, óo8oApot . . . tod un BAéxew, in 
Psalm 68:24, the text that he cites in the very next sentence (Rom 
11:10). I will explore the tight network of connections between 
Paul's citation in Romans 11:8 and that in Romans 11:9-10 shortly. 
For now, it is enough to note that both quotations attribute the 
blinding of "the rest" of Israel to God's personal intervention. 

Although it is clear that Paul has drawn together Deuteronomy 
29:4 and Isaiah 29:10 in Romans 11:8, it is not immediately evi- 
dent why Paul would have chosen to conflate these two passages in 
particular. After all, they share only one word in common (офдоАцо%с), 
and the conceptual parallels are not especially striking, particularly 
since Deuteronomy 29:4 does not attribute Israel's insensibility to 
God's direct agency. To solve this riddle will require two steps. First, 
in a bit of “exegetical archaeology," I will unearth the interpretive 
bridge that may have led Paul from Isaiah 29:10 to Deuteronomy 
29:4. Second, I will suggest how Paul's use of these two texts together 
in Romans 11:8 springs from his reading of the wider literary con- 
texts from which they are excerpted.” 


Isaiah 6:9-10: Bridge Between the Texts 


Although it is nowhere cited explicitly by Paul," Isaiah 6:9-10 serves 
him as a strategic hermeneutical hub with important verbal and con- 
ceptual connections to both Deuteronomy 29:4 and Isaiah 29:10. 








™ For the sense of these infinitives, see BDF $400[2]; MHT 3:141. 

5 Моо? claim (1996:681 n. 57) that Paul's syntax has not been shaped at this 
point by any of the scriptural texts that influence him depends on the commenta- 
tor’s atomistic approach to Paul's use of scripture that overlooks significant inter- 
connections among discrete citations. 

% The objection that Paul has merely borrowed a pre-formed citation will be 
answered in what follows by presenting the positive case for Paul's exegetical work 
as the source for the conflated quotation in Romans 11:8. 

7 Isaiah 6:9-10 figures prominently in several strands of early Christian exege- 
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?And he said, “Со and say to this people: ‘Hear a message, and do 
not understand; see indeed, but do not perceive. "For the heart of 
this people has grown fat; they hardly hear with their ears, and they 
have covered their eyes, lest they see with their eyes and hear with 
their ears and understand with their heart and turn, and I heal them." 


9 кої eine: ropevOntt xoi einóv тф Лаф tovto: &xofj &xoboete кой od un 
m Tr ў ус» мя ОЗЕР MA Я 
ovvijte koi ВАёлоутес ВАёџете Kai od un Ynte: | éxaydvOn yàp D кардіо 
TOD Aaod tovtov, Kal toic doiv adzav Ворёос ўкоосоу Kai тоос дфдоАџофс 
atv ёкарросоу, urote Swo1 toig ірдоАцоїс кої toig сіу &koboooct Kal 

тў KapdSia соуф@о Kal ёлістрёуосі кої ійсорол «тоос. 


The verbal affinities of Isaiah 6:9-10 with Deuteronomy 29:4 are 
striking. In the entire LXX, the combination “heart-eyes-ears” occurs 
a mere six times;? of these, only Isaiah 6:9-10 and Deuteronomy 
29:4 speak of the failure to perceive with heart, eyes, and ears.” 
Isaiah 6:9-10 shares with Isaiah 29:10 the reference to dgBoApoi 
as well as the rare verb, kaypóo.® More importantly, both texts 
explicitly attribute the blinding of Israel to God's judgment on the 
nation?! As we have seen, this theological perspective is crucial to 
Paul's argument, and it 1s at just this point that Isaiah 29:10 most 
powerfully shapes Paul's interpretive citation of Deuteronomy 29:4. 


sis. It is quoted, in whole or in part, in Mark 4:12//Matthew 13:13//Luke 8:10; 
Matthew 13:14-15; John 12:40; Acts 28:29. See the study of this passage in Jewish 
and Christian traditions from the perspective of "comparative midrash" in Evans 
1989. 

? Deut 29:4; Isa 6:10; Ezek 40:4; 44:5; Sir 17:6; 38:28. 

? Close parallels to these two texts are found in Jeremiah 5:21 and Ezekiel 12:2: 


&xobcoae Git то®то., Aug орос Kai бжбрблос, оборо! adrotz кол od BAénovow, 
Ota adtois Kal оок AKkodovawv (Jer 5:21). 


e 


vié àvOpónov, £v рёсф t&v ðv ол›т@у od котоцкєїс, où Exovaw боба дос 
tod BA£new код od BAgmovow кой ota Éxovoiw tod бкобау код оок &xobovov, 
61011 окос rapanıkpatvav éotiv (Ezek 12:2). 


Although it is widely agreed that Ezekiel borrowed heavily from Jeremiah, it is per- 
haps less clear whether or not Jeremiah 5:21 derives from Isaiah of Jerusalem (so 
Jack Lundbom, private communication); it may be that the (opos of Israel's blind- 
ness was fairly widespread in prophetic circles in pre-exilic Jerusalem and that 
Jeremiah's use of the figure is not directly dependent on Isaiah. Williamson, how- 
ever, thinks it likely that Jeremiah 5:21 Aas been influenced by Isaiah 6 (1994:50). 

*' Apart from these two passages, кориоо occurs in the LXX only in Isaiah 
33:15 and Lamentations 3:45. 

# A further verbal link between the two texts is found only in Hebrew, where 
Isaiah 6:10 and 29:9 share the rare root 220, “to blind." 
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Within the book of Isaiah, 29:10 15 one link їп a chain of texts, 
anchored in Isaiah 6:9-10 and extending as far as chapter 61, that 
depict Israel’s alienation from God as blindness and deafness and 
that correspondingly picture Israel’s redemption as the opening of 
eyes and ears.? Indeed, Isaiah 29:10 is the first time after 6:9-10 
that God’s blinding of the people is mentioned. It would not be at 
all surprising, then, if Paul recognized the link between 29:10 and 
6:9—10.8% Given its close affinities with both Deuteronomy 29 and 
Isaiah 29, Isaiah 6:9-10 may well have served as the exegetical 
bridge by which Paul spanned the gap between the two texts.?* 

The hypothesis that Isaiah 6:9-10 stands behind Paul's conflation 
of Deuteronomy 29:4 and Isaiah 29:10 does not depend entirely on 
probing below the surface of the text, however. A distinct trace of 
Isaiah 6:9-10 can be found in the comment that calls forth the 
conflated citation in the first place: ot бё Aowot éxopóncav, “but the 
rest were made insensible” (Rom 11:7)? The verb nwpdé@ and its 
related noun, zépooic, appear only once in the LXX and a mere 
eight times in the NT. Aside from the two occurrences of this word- 
group in Romans 11:7 and 25, торбо is found in Paul's writings 
only in 2 Corinthians 3:14.” Significantly, however, люрбо twice appears 
in the gospels in connection with a citation or allusion to Isaiah 
6:9-10. In Mark 8:17-21, Jesus, exasperated at his disciples’ repeated 
failure to comprehend, upbraids them in terms that liken them to 
the spiritually imperceptive Israelites to whom Isaiah was sent: 


82 Isaiah 6:9-10; 29:10, 18; 32:3-4; 35:5; 42:7, 16, 18-20; 43:8; 56:10; 59:10; 
61:1. From a diachronic perspective, Isaiah 29:9-10 "clearly reflects a development 
of the theme of 6:9-10" (Williamson 1994:48). 

83 Further links bind the wider context of Isaiah 29:10 closely to Isaiah 6, increas- 
ing the probability that an ancient reader would pick up on the connections between 
the passages. Williamson (1994:48, 50, 60) finds a significant number of texts in 
Isaiah 28-29 that appear to reflect the vocabulary and themes of Isaiah 6 (28:9, 
19; 29:9-10, 13-14, 15-16, 18, 23-24). See the similar analysis in Stansell 1996:85-86. 

** Cf. Lindars 1961:164, 241-42; Moo 1996:682 n. 59. 

5 C reads énnpóO8ncav; on the common confusion in manuscripts between 
nopóo/rnpóo and поросіс/лђростс, see Robinson 1902:89-90; Schmidt and Schmidt 
1967:1027-28. 

8% Affecting the “heart”: Mark 3:5; 6:52; 8:17; John 12:40; Eph 4:18; the “mind” 
(vonuo): 2 Cor 3:14; cf. “eyes”: Job 17:7 LXX. With no part of the body specified: 
Rom 11:7, 25. 

87 ЛАО ёлороЮт tà vonuara ол›т@у. Here too the subjects are Jews who reject 
Paul's gospel. Cf. Eph 4:18, which attributes insensibility of heart to "the Gentiles." 
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7... Do you not yet perceive or understand? Is your heart insensible? 
"Having eyes, do you not see? Having ears, do you not hear? Do you 
, > y 

not remember?.... ?!... do you not yet understand? 

Е x SER ; ) Е $ NEE 
... обло уоғіте 006 ovviete; nenopopnévnv Éyete thv Kapdiav ouv; 

18 6pOaApods Éxovtec od BAénete кой фто Eyovtes оок GKovete; кой ob иупно- 

vebete... 7... обло cuviexe;? 


Likewise, nwpom appears in the citation of Isaiah 6:10 in John 
12:39-41,” as the evangelist explains why Jesus was rejected by so 
many of his fellow Jews: 


For this reason they were not able to believe, for again Isaiah said: 
*He has blinded their eyes, and he has rendered their heart insensible, 
so that they may not see with their eyes and perceive with their heart 
and turn, and I heal them." These things Isaiah said because he saw 
his glory, and he spoke concerning him. 

39 Stà тобто odk HSbvavto motevev, Ott náv einev 'Ноодас- * тетофАюкЕУ 
adrav tobc Oplo Äuote кої Ex@pwoev adtOv thv kapdiav, iva ph aor toig 
бфӨоЛноїс Kai уойсосіу tfj Kapdla Kal otpagdow, Kal ібсорол adtods. 
*! тофта einev "Hoortag бта eidev thy SdEav 00105, Kal €AdAnoev тєрї adtod. 


What is most intriguing about this citation—and most significant for 
an investigation of Romans 11:8—are the important ways in which 
the citation in John 12:40 differs from the version of Isaiah 6:10 
found in the LXX.” The lexical and syntactical variances can be 
seen clearly in Figure 4.4. 

Both John 12:40 and Isaiah 6:10 LXX are acceptable translations 
of Isaiah 6:10 into Greek, yet they differ in important ways.” Most 
noticeably, John 12:40 has different Greek equivalents for a num- 
ber of Hebrew verbs (Figure 4.5). 





% Of. Guelich 1989:425; Hooker 1991:195-96. This text also recalls the char- 
acterization of Israel in Jeremiah 5:21 and Ezekiel 12:2, both of which appear to 
be related to Isaiah 6:9-10 (see n. 79 above). Surprisingly, the marginal notes to 
Mark 8:17-21 in МА? do not refer the reader to Isaiah 6:9—10 (or, for that mat- 
ter, to Mark 4:12). 

D Several mss read ппрою (P N К W). See п. 85 above, and cf. Metzger 
1994:203. 

” The quotations of Isaiah 6:10 in Matthew 13:14-15 and Acts 28:27 follow the 
LXX nearly verbatim. 

\ John 12:40 transposes a number of clauses and cola and also omits the ref- 
erence to ears and deafness. It is impossible to know whether these represent the 
original translation or a Johannine modification of a pre-exisüng translation that 
itself more closely followed the Hebrew represented by MT. 
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Figure 4.4: John 12:40, Isaiah 6:10 MT, and Isaiah 6:10 LXX 


single underline Agreement with MT but not with LXX (1.е., a different 
Hebrew-Greek equivalency) 
Key: йаш Agreement with MT (consonants) against LXX 
double underline Agreement with LXX against MT 


Isaiah 6:10 MT John 12:40 Isaiah 6:10 LXX 


yaw | ^ [kai ёпорюсеу énayovOn yàp 
nm 02775? | олоту thv xapótov,] h Kapdia tod Aoo0 tovtov 
TEN Koi toig oov оотфу 
T7328 Варёос fjkoucav 
TID | * [тєтофАюкку oprëin | Kai тоос офӨоАно%с adtav 


DUT | тоос офӨбоАноъ%ъс] ёк@ниэсоу 
TNT | © ivo ph 01v unnote wo 
Try | tois дфдоАџоїс toig офбоЛ роте 
paw TIRDI Kai toig Oly акоо%состу 
3337 | кої vooo кой тї Kapdia 
Г2° | «fi kapóiq суботу 
20) | кої otpagaow, Kai ёлістрёуооліу 
3? KEN | кой їйсонол atobe. кой ібсорол «тоос 





Figure 4.5: Variant Lexical Equivalents in John 12:40 
and Isaiah 6:10 LXX 


John 12:40 Isaiah 6:10 LXX 


yaw TAXOVO 


pow Kaupo 
ra ovvinut 
mo éniotpéqo 





In addition, John 12:40 uses tva рў + Subjunctive to translate Hebrew 
]5 + Imperfect, while LXX Isaiah chooses an alternate method for 
rendering the construction into Greek: unnote + Subjunctive. Despite 
the fact that John's quotation agrees with LXX against MT in read- 
ing the first person singular verb and third plural object, ібсорол 
045006, it is not easily explained as a revision of LXX.” The evi- 
dence suggests rather that the citation in John 12:40 represents an 


% The agreement between John 12:40 and Isaiah 6:10 LXX is less impressive 
than it first appears: {бюрол is an obvious Greek equivalent for 857, and the plural 
pronoun is found also in the Targum. Still, only John 12:40 and LXX read the 
first person singular for the final verb. 
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independent translation of Isaiah 6:10 into Greek from a Hebrew 
Vorlage? Mark 8:17 provides indirect support for the circulation in 
Christian circles of this alternate Greck translation of Isaiah 6:10, 
for it shares with John 12:40 two key terms not found in Isaiah 6:10 
LXX: voéw and nwpdm.** 

The differences between John 12:40 and Isaiah 6:10 LXX at the 
linguistic level are matched by a striking divergence in theological 
perspective. The LXX quite noticeably softens the troublesome the- 
ological implications of Isaiah 6:10, which in the Hebrew text unapolo- 
getically attributes Israel's torpor to God's own agency through his 
prophet. In the Hebrew, Isaiah's commission is to make Israel blind 
and unheeding.? The LXX translator removes God as agent by 
employing the passive verb, ёлоҳоуӨт, which in context probably 
carries its intransitive (active) meaning: “their heart has grown fat.”* 
Furthermore, he makes the Israelites the subjects of àkoóo and 
каррою: they are hard of hearing; they have closed their eyes. Thus, 
in the LXX, Isaiah is commissioned to intensify an obduracy that 
already exists, rather than to cause Israel's blindness.” Similar reser- 


vations about the theology of Isaiah 6:10 probably account for the 


uncharacteristically free translation of Symmachus at this point; 


such concerns may have influenced the renderings of the ‘Targum 


33 An extended discussion (with copious references to previous studies) may be 
found in Menken 1988. For the suggestion that the author of the Fourth Gospel 
found this traditional Christian testimony already incorporated into his source, see 
Smith 1984:91--92. 

% So also Lindars 1961:162, though he does not note the shared use of уоёо. 

°° With the vast majority of scholars, І assume that MT has substantially pre- 
served the original form of Isaiah 6:9-10 (see Evans 1989:170—71, n. 2; de Waard 
1997:28-29). For the argument (contra Brownlee 1964 and Evans 1984b) that the 
meaning of these verses in 1 QJsa* is essentially the same as in MT, see Wagner 
1999b:313-17. 

% Contra ГЕН (s.v. raxbvo) but with BDAG (s.v. кахоую, 2; cf. LSJ s.v. поҳохо, 
II). See Isaiah 34:6 and Deuteronomy 32:15. Ziegler (1934:108-109) suggests that 
the latter text has influenced the translation of Isaiah 6:10 LXX. 

? While the LXX translator clearly attempts to modify the theology of Isaiah 
6:10, the contrast between LXX and MT can be overdrawn. Even in MT, the 
position of the call narrative within the book of Isaiah suggests that God's com- 
mand to [saiah to make the people insensible is itself an act of judgment on their 
stubborn refusal to hear and obey God's words (a major theme of the book since 
Isaiah 1:2). 

9 6 had obrog tà фта éápvve кой todg офдоаАџобс adbtod иле... (so Theodoret; 
cf. 710, o кой tà фта ёВброуе). Interestingly, by putting “this people” in the nom- 
inative, Symmachus states even more strongly than LXX that the people are the 
cause of their own obtuseness. 
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and Peshitta as well.” To a greater or lesser extent, all of these ver- 
sions attempt to minimize the awful theological implications of Isaiah 
6:9—10.'% 

Whereas LXX, Symmachus, Targum, апа Peshitta attempt to 
downplay God’s responsibility for Israel’s spiritual stultification, John 
12:40 actually lays greater stress on God's agency than does the 
Hebrew, dispensing with Isaiah's mediatory function altogether in 
accounting for Israel's stubborn obtuseness. In the main clause of 
the sentence, John 12:40 employs two active, transitive verbs, éna@pwoev 
and veróqAokev.?' In the context, the subject can be none other 
than God himself. According to this interpretation, God has already 


* As does LXX Isaiah, the Isaiah Targum also places Israel's resistance prior 
to God's decree: 
PIT W^ ато pm "nn w^) yawn pyawt үлп маро sam CUN «oW 
And he said, *Go and speak to this people who hear indeed but do not under- 
stand and who see indeed but do not perceive. 


The Peshitta, like the LXX and Symmachus, makes “this people” the agents of 
their own insensibility in 6:10: 


[у]. Sx] QAM main ina mmarn vim van nad ым od узъ 
mS элдхтзс andusa mails Aafen muk Anes muss «шз «Уз 


For the heart of this people has become thick, and it has made its ears dull 
and closed its eyes lest it see with its eyes and hear with its ears and under- 
stand with its heart and turn and it be forgiven it. 


Evans’s rendering (1989:77-78) actually misses the force with which the Peshitta 
depicts Israel's blindness and deafness as active rebellion against God. His translation, 
"their ears are heavy and their eyes are closed" (apparently following Lamsa 1957: 
704), implausible, in context, the verbs iso« (Evans mistranscribes this as ммт) and 
Ax (the vl. he adopts) are most naturally read as singular. The plural nouns 
"eyes" and “ears” must be the objects of their respective verbs, not the subjects, and 
consequently the verbs each have a transitive, rather than an intransitive, sense. It 
is possible—though unlikely in the context—that isax and „s> should be read 
as imperatives д la MT (the v.l. Sx, however, can only be read as a perfect). It 
is even less likely that the subject of these (perfect) verbs would be understood to 
be God. Rather, the subject is "this people" (to whom reference is made by means 
of singular pronouns throughout 6:10). 

10 See further Evans 1989, whose study suggests that quite a bit of interpretive 
energy was expended on Isaiah 6:9-10 in both early Jewish and early Christian 
communities. 

?? Tf John 12:40 derives from a Hebrew text similar to that preserved in MT, 
the translator would have understood the verbs not as imperatives (1007, LWT), but 
as (defectively-written) perfects (1907, DWM). The same ambiguity of form would 
pertain if we hypothesized an Aramaic Vorlage. In this case, the imperative singu- 
lar and perfect third masculine singular share exactly the same consonants: WYNS, 
Tp, wen. 
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acted to render Israel insensible (God blinded their eyes... God made 
their heart insensible) before he commissions Isaiah. Thus, John 12:40 
not only maintains the strong predestinarian tone of Isaiah 6:9-10 
in the Hebrew text, it actually cranks the volume up a notch on 
this crucial Isaianic theme. 

The affinity of Paul's argument in Romans 11:8 with the inter- 
pretation of Israel’s insensibility offered in John 12:39—41 is striking. 
Considering Paul's use of the rare term лорӧо in conjunction with 
the network of verbal and thematic relationships anchored in Isaiah 
6:9-10 and extending to encompass both Deuteronomy 29:4 and 
Isaiah 29:10, it is quite possible that in Romans 11:8 Paul has made 
use of a Greek translation? of Isaiah 6:9—10 similar to that attested 
in the Fourth Gospel and possibly also in Mark 8:17.'% In stark con- 
trast to the tendency of the versions, particularly the LXX, to miti- 
gate God's direct responsibility for Israel's spiritual torpor, John 12:40 
attests to an alternative tradition of interpretation—in Greek—of 
Isaiah 6:9-10, one that maintains the strong emphasis of the Hebrew 
text on divine sovereignty.* Although Paul nowhere quotes explic- 
10у from Isaiah 6:9—10, it is evident that he stands within a broader 
stream of early Christian interpretation that found in Isaiah's blind- 
ness motif a clear, if difficult, answer to the troubling refusal of many 
fellow Jews to embrace the gospel: God has rendered them unable 
to hear and believe. 


' Once again, there is no evidence suggesting that Paul relied on a Hebrew text 
for this particular interpretation of scripture. 

103 There are other intriguing similarities between Romans 9-11 and John 12— 
such as the use in both passages (and only here in the NT) of Isaiah 53:1 to lament 
Israel's refusal to believe the gospel (Romans 10:16; John 12:37-38)—which may 
provide further evidence of a relationship of some sort between the Pauline and 
Johannine traditions. On the question of Pauline traditions in the Fourth Gospel, 
see Smith 1996 and the literature cited there. In an earlier essay, Smith suggested 
that the Isaiah quotations in John 12:37-40 may be traced to an early stratum of 
the Fourth Gospel (1984:90—93). 

1% This theological perspective is also evident in Mark's explicit quotation from 
Isaiah 6:9-10 in Mark 4:12, and, indirectly, in Matthew's attempt to soften Mark's 
emphasis on divine sovereignty as the explanation for Israel's blindness (Matt 13:13). 
Significantly, Matthew goes on to quote in full the LXX version of Isaiah 6:9-10 
(Matt 13:14-15), which lays responsibility for failing to understand squarely on the 
shoulders of the people. 
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The Larger Story: Isaiah 6 and Isaiah 29 in the 
Book of Isaiah 


For Paul, however, the imposition of spiritual insensibility is not 
God’s final word to Israel. Within the flow of his larger argument 
in Romans 11, Paul lays emphasis on God’s sovereign choice to 
blind “the rest” of Israel precisely in order to insist that God intends 
the ultimate effect of this blinding to be the outpouring of mercy 
on “all,” Gentile and Jew alike. At this point it becomes crucial to 
note the ways in which the wider theological and literary contexts 
of Deuteronomy 29:4, Isaiah 29:10, and Isaiah 6:9-10 shape Paul’s 
appropriation of these texts. 

Isaiah 6 stands as a pivotal passage within the book of Isaiah. It 
sets up a profound theological problem with which much of the rest 
of the book must deal, namely, that God himself has determined 
to judge his people for their rebellion against him. In order to ensure 
the inevitability of their punishment, God commissions Isaiah to make 
them yet more stubborn and unresponsive to his word. Faced with 
such an awful task, Isaiah cries out on behalf of his people, “How 
long, Lord?” (6:11). The answer he receives is not at all comforting, 
for it foretells in vivid terms the devastation of the land and the 
exile of the nation. On this dark scene beams a solitary ray of hope: 
the cryptic promise that out of the decimation of Israel “the holy 
seed” will survive as a stump from which the nation may one day 
sprout again. In the LXX, even this hopeful word is absent; the 
remnant that remains (6:12 LXX) will le helpless, open to plun- 
dering by any who pass by (6:13 LXX).!® 


15 For the influence of Isaiah 6 in Deutero-Isaiah, see Carroll 1997; McLaughlin 
1994; Clements 1985:101-104; Williamson 1994:30-56; Rendtorff 1989:175-79; 
Gosse 1991. Clements comments that the theme of Israel as blind/deaf/uncom- 
prehending "is clearly of central iraportance to Isa. 40-55” (1985:102). Sommer 
(1994:139-40, 164—69; cf. Sommer 1998:93-96, 242 n. 14, 258 n. 95) notes the 
following texts in Deutero-Isaiah (defined in his study as Isa 40-66) that reuse (and 
often reverse) the oracle of judgment in Isaiah 6: Isa 40:21-28; 42:7, 16, 18-20, 
25; 43:8; 44:9-19; 49:6, 8, 19-20; 52:8, 52:13-53:12; 61:1. Williamson (1994) sug- 
gests a number of additional allusions to Isaiah 6: Isa 41:20; 56:10-11; 57:1. 

106 It appears that the LXX translator introduces a message of hope into Isaiah 
6:12 by predicting that some will not go into exile but remain in the land and 
multiply (kai petà tadta ракроуєї о Өєбс тоос будротоос, Kai oi KatadergBévtes 
пллӨхуӨдсоутол ёлі tis үйс). However, the following verse suggests that those left 
in the land will continue to suffer oppression (xoi ën En’ abtiic ёсті то ёл1бёкотоу, 
Kai л@Алу ёстол eic проуоййу 0с Tep£ßıvdog кол ос BáAavoc тау ёклёст бло тїс Өтктс 
аотйс, Isaiah 6:13 LXX). The best witnesses to LXX Isaiah lack the final line, “the 
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Within LXX Isaiah as а whole, however, this dire pledge of 
inevitable and unrelenting destruction is not God's final verdict on 
Israel. Subsequent oracles continue to sound the dark notes of Isaiah 
6, but running alongside this somber motif is a countermelody that 
grows in strength and eventually swells to become the dominant 
strain of Isaiah’s prophecy. Israel's God, who has afflicted his way- 
ward people with blindness and insensibility, promises in due time 
to heal and to comfort them. It is no mere coincidence that Isaiah 
frequently pictures God's deliverance of his people as the restora- 
tion of sight to the blind and the recovery of hearing by the deaf.'” 
In Isaiah 29, this movement from judgment as blindness to redemp- 
tion as recovery of sight takes place within the space of a few verses. 
In 29:9-12, Israel staggers under a spirit of stupor and of blindness. 
The prophet likens their inability to understand God's message to 
the predicament of a person attempting to read a sealed book 
or, worse yet, to the confusion of a person called on to read who 
doesn’t even know letters.? And yet, on the other side of exile 
(29:17) awaits the amazing eschatalogical reversal of Israel's deafness 
and blindness: 


And in that day the deaf will hear the words of a book, and the dark- 
ened and befogged eyes of the blind will see; the poor will rejoice with 
gladness on account of the Lord, and those without hope will be filled 
with gladness. 


кої ёкобсоутол £v TH Hepa exeivy кофої Aóyouc BıßAiov, кой ot Ev тф скота 
Kai oi Ev тў ошл 6980401 tro@Adv BA&yovran: кой буоААасоутол mot 
би кору & edepoodvy, кой ої @ттүАлїсиёуоз тфу dvOpónov iunAnoOfovtot 
£09pooóvng (Isaiah 29:18-19). 


By drawing on the blindness motif, Paul clearly seeks to liken "the 
rest” of Israel in his own day to the rebellious and sinful Israelites 


holy seed is its stump” (= MT); it is found mo, o' and 9', as well as in Hexaplaric 
manuscripts. Contrast the Isaiah Targum, which, in addition to offering the promise 
concerning the “holy seed," further mollifies the harshness of Isaiah 6:13 with an 
explicit promise of return from exile: "87 pam pom Dër" sm) ГО. Оп 
the textual and tradition-historical problems of Isa 6:13, see Emerton 1982; de 
Waard 1997:29-31. 

197 E.g., Isaiah 9:2; 29:18-19; 32:3-4; 35:5; 42:7; 61:1 LXX. 

108 See above, р. 148 for the argument that in LXX Isaiah "this sealed book” 
(29:11) refers to the Law (Isaiah 8:16 LXX). Compare Paul's statement in 
2 Corinthians 3:14 that Israel cannot understand the reading (&véyvwous) of the 
“old covenant" because their minds have been “rendered insensible” (énwpoOn tà 
vonnata co tv). 
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against whom Isaiah spoke his words of judgment and reproof.'” 
For Paul, the refusal of fellow Jews to believe the gospel is a tragic 
rejection of Israel's God, and God has poured out judgment on them 
in the form of blindness and spiritual insensibility. Yet, like Isaiah, 
Paul is convinced that God's fidelity to his people will finally over- 
come Israel's unfaithfulness. Just as in Isaiah Israel's blindness will 
one day give way to sight, its deafness yield to hearing, so in Paul's 
eschatological vision the spiritual stupor of “the rest" of Israel is only 
temporary. As in Isaiah, so too in Paul's theodicy, God will be faith- 
ful to redeem and restore those whom he has rendered insensible.' 


The Larger Story: From Deuteronomy 29 to 
Deuteronomy 30 


The latter chapters of Deuteronomy, from which Paul draws several 
of his quotations in Romans, including Deuteronomy 29:4, exhibit 
a similar pattern of present blindness alleviated by the eschatological 
intervention of God.''' Following the awesome scene in Deuteronomy 
28 in which Moses pronounces the covenantal blessings and curses 
(which include blindness), Deuteronomy 29 narrates Moses’ con- 
cluding exhortation to the generation about to enter the land.!'” He 
swiftly recaps the mighty deeds of the Lord in delivering them from 


10 Compare Paul's reading of Isaiah 29:16 in Romans 9:20 and his use of Isaiah 
28:16 in Romans 9:33; 10:11. It is interesting to note the connection of blindness 
to idolatry in Isaiah (e.g., 44:9-20, which Clements [1985:102] thinks is indebted 
to 6:9-10), particularly in light of Paul's employment elsewhere in Romans 9-11 
of texts that picture Israel as idolatrous (Deut 32; Hos 1-2; Isa 8, 28, 65; 1 Kgdms 
8-12; 3 Kgdms 19). Cf. Beale 1991. 

10 We saw in Romans 10:15-16 the importance of the motif of “hearing” in 
Paul's appropriation of Isaiah 52:7 and 53:1. In Romans 15:21, Paul finds in the 
words of Isaiah 52:15 a prophecy of the reception of the gospel by Gentiles: “those 
to whom it was not announced concerning him him will see, and those who have 
not heard will understand" (see below, рр. 329-36). Having picked up on Isaiah’s 
promise that those who have not seen or heard will receive God's grace, it would 
be strange indeed if Paul did not also note the reiterated Isaianic promise that blind 
and deaf Israel too will one day see and hear again. 

?! Paul quotes Deuteronomy 30:12-14 (Rom 10:6-8); 32:21 (Rom 10:19); 32:35 
(Rom 12:19); 32:43 (Rom 15:10). Lohfink argues from a redaction-critical per- 
spective that Deuteronomy 29:1[28:69]-32:47 is “eine umfassende Komposition" 
(1962:51; similarly, P. D. Miller 1990:199). 

2 Deut. 28:28-29: natáča oe корюс. napanındia кої dopacia kai exotdoet 
Siavoiac, koi Eon ynAapyav neonußpiac, doei ynAapnooı б тофАос Ev TH скота... 
(cf. Deut 28:65). 

!5 As 29:14-15 makes clear, the covenant and its curses apply to future descen- 
dants of Israel as well. 
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Egypt, reminding his listeners that they saw all of those signs and 
wonders with their own eyes.''* And yet, after all this, Moses laments 
that "to this day," God has not given them eyes, ears, or heart to 
perceive and obey (29:4). Within the larger story told by Deuteronomy, 
this statement of Moses is crucial, for it explains how, even as Israel 
has yet to cross over the Jordan, their future exile can be repeat- 
edly spoken of as an inevitable occurence.!? According to Deuteronomy 
29:4, Israel lacks the ability to keep the covenant that they have just 
ratified.'^ Only on the other side of exile, “when all of these words 
have come upon you, the blessing and the curse," will Israel be able 
to keep the covenant. And this will be, not the consequence of Israel's 
own moral exertion, but the gracious gift of God, who will heal 
them," restore them to the land, and guarantee their security there 
by supplying himself what Israel now lacks: the capacity to keep the 
covenant blamelessly: 


And the Lord will cleanse your heart and the heart of your seed so 
that you will love the Lord your God with all your heart and with all 
your soul, so that you will live. ... And you will turn and hearken to 
the voice of the Lord and you will do his commandments, as many 
as I am commanding you today. 


xoi xepikoDa put короб thy Kapdiav cou Kal thv Kapdiav TOD onépuotóc 
cov dou xópiov tov бебу cov é% 8Атс тїс карб ас cov Kai 26 Ang тїс 
уос oov, Wa Cfic ov. ... кої ob ёютрафйот Kal cioaxobon (DC povis 
корїоъ tod 950% cov кої лосс tà £vtoAàc adtod, бсос &yà £vt£AXonot 
cot сўрероу (Deuteronomy 30:6-8). 


We observed in the previous chapter that this Deuteronomic story 
of exile and restoration, in which Israel is endowed by God with 
the ability to obey the covenant fully, shaped the self-understanding 
and hopes of at least some post-exilic Jewish groups.''® Paul's own 
narrative of God's dealings with Israel appears to have been similarly 


4 bpeig ёоракале поула, бсо EROINGEV короб év үй Atyonto Evanıov ouv Фарою 
(29:2)... todg парасро%с тоос ueyóAovc, oe twpåkacıv ot ëlo huot oov, tà onpeto 
кой tà тёрота тй реүйло éxeive, (29:3). 

"3 Т am speaking, of course, not of the historical circumstances in which 
Deuteronomy was composed and redacted, but of the literary perspective adopted 
by the work. 

18 “The only covenant known in Deuteronomy is a broken covenant” (С. E. 
Wright 1962:60). 

17 Deuteronomy 30:3: кол ібсетод корюс ths брортіос cov. Compare Isaiah 6:10, 
AAROTE . . . ёліотрёџоот Kal ібсорол o t00c. 

"8 See the discussion of 4QWords of the Luminaries, 4QMMT, and Baruch 2:27-3:8 
above, p. 166 n. 143. 
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molded in a profound way by the sequence of events recounted in 
Deuteronomy 29-30. As his interpretive rendering of Deuteronomy 
30:12-14 ın Romans 10:6-13 shows, Paul believes that God has now 
acted in Christ to realize the promise of life held out by the Law 
(cf. Deut 30:6) for all who will respond with heart and mouth to 
the word that is near. Those who, metaphorically speaking, inhabit 
Deuteronomy 30 include the present-day “remnant” of Israel, chosen 
by grace, and—surprisingly—some Gentiles. Paradoxically, “the rest” 
of Israel remains mired in Deuteronomy 29; they have yet to receive 
the promise of a renewed heart, of eyes that can see and ears that 
can hear."? Paul must turn to the parallel version of Israel's story 
in Deuteronomy 32 to explain this unexpected twist in the plot, but 
he remains convinced that the happy ending common to both ver- 
sions of the tale awaits "the rest" of Israel as well. 

In light of the preceding discussion, it appears fairly certain that 
Paul himself is responsible for conflating Deuteronomy 29:4 and 
Isaiah 29:10 in Romans 11:8, perhaps through the mediating influence 
of Isaiah 6:9-10. The manner in which Paul employs these texts 
accords well with his use elsewhere in Romans of Deuteronomy 30 
апа 32 and of Isaiah 28-29 to describe Israel's present alienation 
from God. Having read Deuteronomy 32 and Isaiah 65 together in 
Romans 10:19-21 to show that Israel has indeed known of God's 
intention to welcome Gentiles into the people of God, Paul once 
again presents Moses and Isaiah in concert to explain the present 
insensibility of “the rest” of Israel. Moreover, as in the case of so 
many of the citations and allusions we have examined, Paul's appeal 
to these texts adumbrates the conclusion toward which his entire 
argument in Romans 9-11 steadily flows: that God himself will per- 


9 A similar sequential reading of Deuteronomy 27-30 may be evident among 
the Dead Sea sectarians. In CD-A 1:8-10, the image of people groping in the dark 
like those who are blind (common to Isaiah 59:9-10 and Deuteronomy 28:28-29) 
describes the community in the days before the coming of the Righteous Teacher 
(cf. J. С. Campbell 1995:56, 59, 62). In 4QMMT, the author claims, “We know 
that some of the blessings and curses have (already) been fulfilled as it is written 
in the bo[ok of Mo]ses": 78]03 zov перт mox Top мош DTN лт 
поро (C 20-21 = 40398 frgs. 11-13, lines 3-4; translation by Qimron and Strugnell, 
DJD X, 61). Situating himself and the recipients of the letter amidst the curses of 
Deuteronomy 27-29, the author nevertheless insists that they stand on the cusp of 
the fulfillment of the restoration of Israel promised in Deuteronomy 30 (cf. C 12-16). 

12? Some of the most intriguing implications of listening to Deuteronomy 29:4, 
Isaiah 6:9-10, and Isaiah 29:10 in concert remain unexploited by Paul, such as the 
possibility of hearing Isaiah’s question, “Ewg nóte кӧр1є;” answered by Moses: “ос̧ 
Tis Инёрас tadıng.” 
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sonally intervene to remove Israel's blindness and restore them to 
himself. 


Messianic Maledictions: Psalm 68:23-24 LXX т 
Romans 11:9-10 


The echoes of Paul’s conflated citation of Deuteronomy 29:4 and 
Isaiah 29:10 have not yet faded when a second scriptural voice rings 
out testifying to the divine blinding of Israel (Rom 11:9-10). Paul 
has selected and shaped this excerpt from Psalm 68:23-24 LXX with 
some care. His citation shares a number of significant thematic and 
verbal connections not only with the two texts he has quoted in the 
preceding verse, but also with passages that have figured prominently 
in earlier stages of his argument. It will be useful to examine the 
quotation itself more closely before tracing the various strands that 
anchor it firmly to Paul’s larger discussion in Romans 9-11. 

Paul's introduction — кой Aavid Аёүе (Rom 11:9; cf. 4:6)—identifies 
these words as an excerpt from the Psalms, and thus from holy scrip- 
ture II At the same time, his presentation of David “in person” as 
speaker lends considerable rhetorical weight to the dreadful words 
of malediction that follow. David now joins Moses and Isaiah as a 
third witness who steps forward in Romans 9-11 to testify viva voce 
regarding God's dealings with Israel.'?? 


?! [n both MT and LXX, this psalm bears a superscription attributing it to 
David (1172; тф Auvıö). 1 1QMelchizedek (11013) 2.910 introduces a quotation from 
Psalm 82 (MT, 08%!) with the words T1 "TW r2» DN WD. For “David” used 
alongside Torah and Prophets, see 4QMMT С 10 (40397 frgs. 14-21, line 10; cf. 
Luke 24:44). See further Evans 1997. 

12? Paul has previously drawn together Psalm 18, Deuteronomy 32, and Isaiah 
65 in Romans 10:18-21, and the climactic catena of citations in Romans 15:9-12 
will similarly weave together citations from Deuteronomy 32, Isaiah 11, and Psalms 
17 and 116 (see pp. 310-29). While Paul once mentions “the Law and the prophets” 
(Rom 3:21) he never betrays consciousness of a tripartite division of scripture. 
J. G. Campbell (2000) butresses Barton's argument (1986) for a bipartite concep- 
tion of scripture in this period: Torah and a (somewhat fluid) collection of “Prophets.” 
The book of Psalms Gomm 20, 40491 frg. 17, line 4; èv BiBA® woAuóv, Acts 
1:20) would have been included in this latter group (note the emphasis on David 
as a prophet in 11 OPsalms* [1105] 27.2-11; Acts 2:30). See DJD IV; see further 
Flint 1998. For a defense of a tripartite canon in this period, see Beckwith 1985:110-80; 
Leiman 1976. At the same time, Paul's pattern of conjoining excerpts from Deut- 
eronomy, Isaiah, and the Psalms points to his recognition of some sort of “canon 
within the canon" that spanned the range of scriptural genres. Psalms, Isaiah, and 
Deuteronomy are among the books Paul quotes most frequently (in addition to 
these, only Genesis receives anything like the same amount of attention; it is quoted 
approximately as often as Deuteronomy, particularly in connection with the Abraham 
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Figure 4.6: Psalm 68:23-24 LXX in Romans 11:9-10 


Psalm 68:23-24 LXX Romans 11:9-10 


? кої Aavid Aéyev: 
23 HOPES x XO ELT yw 
үвутӨтүтө Тү tpdneCa adıov үғупӨђто f тралебо олту 
EVOTIOV ADTAV 
cic лаүіда eis nayiða 
кой eis Өђроу 
кой cig бутолобосіу Koi cic окбудоАоу 
Kai = скбудалћоу · Kai cic бутолодора adtoic, 




















2+ скотобйтосоу ої d6g0aApoi 9 скотодђтосоу oi офдоћиої 
MEERE BET TED I ON. 

adıav tod uh DAénew отФу tod un ВАєле1у 

кой тоу vtov сот@у xai thy vOtov otv 

бф лтоутос oOykogyov. бій паутос съүкоруоу. 





























Ps 69:23-24 МТ: Шрїур Gott пуз шт? xvm? 
лил тор Dan nOD OPT? mann * 


As Figure 4.6 shows, Paul’s citation corresponds closely to the 
LXX version, with only a few minor variations.'” For avtanööocıg, 
found in LXX, a’, с’, and 0’, Paul has the related word бутолбдоџо; 
both readings, however, represent a common understanding (shared 
also by the Peshitta and Syrohexapla) of the underlying Hebrew 
word DADY, in contrast to the different meanings given to 072120 
in the MT and the Targum."* 


narratives). Interestingly, though all of the books of the Hebrew Bible except 
Nehemiah and Esther are represented among the Dead Sea Scrolls, the books with 
the greatest number of surviving manuscripts are Psalms (36), Deuteronomy (29), 
Isaiah (21), Exodus (17), and Genesis (15). See further VanderKam 1994:30-31, 
1998; Brooke 1997a. 

123 Тһе absence of a truly critical text of the Septuagint Psalter continues to 
handicap efforts to study Paul's quotations from the Psalms. On the shortcomings 
of Rahlfs's edition in the Göttingen Septuagint (1979), see Jellicoe 1993:297-98 and 
Flint 1997:228-36, esp. 229 -30. 

7! LXX, Paul, the later Greek versions, Peshitta (amindo, and Syrohexapla 
(оолу лаза) presuppose OW ог ENDHI, “recompense, retribution” (for the Syro- 
hexapla, see Hiebert 1989). In contrast, MT points the word, DAW), “those at 
peace" (cf. Dahood's repointing as a qal passive participle [5957277], “even their 
companions/allies” [1968:162; 1965:42-43; cf. Tate 1990:190 n. 23a), while the 
Targum (Dno22; P. de Lagarde 1967) apparently reads ВИ“, “fellowship 
sacrifices." Psalm 69:22-23 (= LXX 68:23-24) is not found among the Qumran 
Psalms scrolls, although, presumably, these verses were originally part of 4QPs* 
[4083], which breaks off now after 69:1-19 (Flint 1997:257, 267). 
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Four times, however, Paul's text varies from all other known wit- 
nesses to the Psalm."? The absence of the prepositional phrase, 
evanıov «btv, and the presence of the pronoun олтоїс do not notice- 
ably affect the meaning of the quotation. Of greater significance, 
however, are two other variants, namely, the different order of the 
phrases kai eig окбубоЛоу and кої eig бутолобоно, and the additional 
phrase кої eig pav. Closer examination of these divergences from 
LXX suggests that Paul's version of Psalm 68:23-24 in Romans 
11:9-10 has been shaped by his reading of other passages of scrip- 
ture, including, not surprisingly, a passage from Isaiah. I will treat 
these variants in reverse order. 


David т Stereo: Psalm 34 and Psalm 68 in Romans 11:9 

The most likely source for Paul's additional phrase xoi eig Өйроу in 
Romans 11:9 is Psalm 34:8 LXX, where the collocation of nayig 
and fpa. occurs for the first and only time in the LXX.'? An intri- 
cate web of thematic and verbal connections stretches between Psalm 
68 and Psalm 34. In both songs—each of which is attributed to 
David—the psalmist laments the shame and injustice he suffers at 
the hands of the wicked and calls upon God for deliverance. Though 
other psalms also develop this theme of “the righteous sufferer,"'?? 
Psalm 68 and Psalm 34 share a number of striking verbal parallels. 
Both suppliants cry out against "those who hate me without cause" 
(ot uicobvtég ре 6opeóv).? Both recall their own piety and humility 
in the face of persecution:!? 


I bowed my soul with fasting, and it became a reproach to me; I made 
my clothing sackeloth, and I became a byword for them. 


25 The identical reading, xoi eig 8fjpav код eig окбудаЛоу Kai eig åvtanóðopa 
abtoic, in LXX ms 55 most likely depends on Rom 11:9 (so Rahlfs 1979). 

25 An old latin ms (Rahlfs's Габ), the Targum, and the Peshitta (but not LXX, 
a’, с’, 0, MT, Syrohexapla) suggest a Vorlage in which poU carries a third per- 
son plural pronoun. Thus, it is just possible that odtoig represents the reading of 
Paul's Vorlage rather than an authorial adaptation. 

27 So also Dunn 1988b:642. 

7? E.g., Psalms 6, 22, 31, 35, 41, 42, 43, 55, 56, 69, 70, among others. 

2 Psalm 68:5; Psalm 34:19. This phrase is found nowhere else in the Psalter. 
Note also in both verses the adverb, 081көс̧, used of the enemies’ hostility toward 
the psalmist. 

80 “Fasting” and “sackcloth” appear together only in these two places in the 
LXX Psalter. 
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Kal ovvéxapyo £v vnoteia thy уохђу роо, Kai éyevnGn eic був ро Zuot- 
кої éBéunv tò ѓубор ov сбккоу, Kai éyevounv adtois eig napaßoAnv (Ps 


68:11-12). 





But while they troubled me, I clothed myself in sackcloth, and I hum- 
bled my soul with fasting... 13 


£yó бё èv тф adtods napevoyAeiv por ёуебодуту oókkov koi étameivovv Ev 
vnoteig thv yoyriv роо ... (Ps 34:13). 





Most strikingly, both suppliants invoke terrible curses on their tor- 
mentors (Ps 68:23-29; Ps 34:6-8). Each of these imprecations calls 
down darkness upon the oppressors and bids them be caught like 
hapless animals in the hunter's snare: 


Let their table become before them a snare and a retribution and an 
offense. Let their eyes be darkened so that they cannot see.... 


yevn Onto h трблеба офтбу Evanıov о®›т@у eic nayida кой eig Avranödocıv 
кої eig скбудоЛоу · окоттоӨттосау oi ёфдоћиої «тфу tod un BAénew ... 
(Ps 68:23-24). 


Let their way become darkness and stumbling. ... Let a snare of which 
they were not aware confront them. Let the trap that they hid seize 
them, and they will fall in the snare. 


yenta h 6606 аотбу oxótoc кої ÖAtoßnna. ... EAHETW adtoic полис fjv où 
ywóocxovociv xoi ў Anpa fjv ёкроџоу съАЛоВёто adtods xoi £v tfj rayıdı 
песофутол év оът (Ps 34:6, 8). 


In Romans 11:9, Paul has apparently mingled the words of these 
two similar Davidic maledictions. Whether the conflation was de- 
liberate or unconscious,'?? it betrays the apostle's familiarity with the 
diction and cadences of the psalms of the righteous sufferer.'?? 
Moreover, this conflation may offer a glimpse of the interpretive 
logic that lies behind Paul’s appeal to David in Romans 11:9-10. It 
is notable that Paul, like other early Christian interpreters, appeals 


131 Note also the shared focus on the enemies’ taunts (Ps 68:11-13; Ps 34:16) 
and on the shame the psalmist endures because of his faithfulness to God (Ps 
68:8-11, 20-21; Ps 34:7; compare the terminology in 68:7 and 34:4 and the iden- 
tical set of parallel verbs in 68:7 and 34:26: aioxvvdeinoov ... évtpaneinoay). 

132 If the latter, we should probably suppose Paul is quoting here from memory 
rather than from a written exemplar. 

13 [n employing this designation, I do not claim that early Jewish or Christian 
interpreters recognized this to be a genre, let alone a fixed collection, of psalms. I 
suggest only that they would have recognized the similarity of outlook and concern 
among prayers such as LXX Psalms 21, 34, 40, 68. 
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to psalms of the righteous sufferer in order to elaborate the story of 
Jesus. In Romans 15:3, in fact, Paul quotes Psalm 68:10b as Jesus’ 
very own words. Christological interpretations of portions of Psalm 
68 appear several times in the Fourth Gospel,?* as well as in the 
synoptic Passion narratives. One may reasonably infer that a chris- 
tocentric reading of the psalms of the righteous sufferer was an inter- 
pretive convention widely diffused among early Christians. (9 

Paul's use of Psalm 68 in Romans 15:3 presupposes such a chris- 
tological reading of the psalm. In Romans 11:9-10, however, atten- 
tion is focused on the psalmist's persecutors. According to Psalm 
68:9, among these tormentors are found the speaker’s own rela- 
tives.” It does not take a great leap of the imagination to envision 
how, given a christological interpretation of the psalm, Paul found 
in these hostile kinspeople a prefiguration of those among the Jews 
who continued to reject his gospel proclaiming Jesus as Lord.'*? Paul's 
quotation of Psalm 68:23-24, then, evokes a larger story in which 
"the rest" of Israel stands in a hostile relationship to God's suffering 
righteous one; as a result, they suffer the curse of darkness and insen- 


sibility invoked by “David.”'” 


Psalm 68 and the Blinding of Israel 

That a larger story about Israel informs Paul’s reading of Psalm 68 
finds further confirmation when we observe the significant verbal 
and thematic connections between Psalm 68:23-24 and several other 
texts to which Paul has already appealed in Romans 9-11. Most 








"7 Ps 68:5 (John 15:25; cf. Ps 34:19); Ps 68:10a (John 2:17); Ps 68:22 (John 
19:28-29). 

135 Ps 68:22 (xoAfj, 6605) in Mark 15:36; Matt 27:34, 48; Luke 23:36; Jn 19:28-29. 

76 See further Dodd 1952a:57-59, 96-106; Vis 1936:49-54; Lindars 1961:99-108; 
Moo 1983b:225-300; Juel 1988:89-117; Marcus 1992:172--86; Hays 1993a. 

137 блтАЛотрионёуос eyevnOnv xoig @бєАфоїс pov vol &ёуос toig vioig тїс uimtpóg 
pov. 

138 The use of Psalm 68:26 in Acts 1:20 reveals a similar hermeneutic at work. 
It is because the psalm was read christologically that the psalmist’s curse can be 
applied to Jesus’ betrayer. C. K. Barrett’s comment regarding Acts 1:20, "It can- 
not be said that any attention is given to the context, still less to the original mean- 
ing and reference, of the passages cited" (1994:100), reveals the lamentable tendency 
(that has long dominated modern study of the NT) to measure the use of scrip- 
ture by the early church against the canons of historical criticism rather than to 
investigate it in terms of its own internal logic. 

3° The identification of “the rest” of contemporary Israel with the opponents of 
God is implicit in Paul's reading of other texts (e.g., Isaiah 8:14/28:16; Ps 93:14) 
that presuppose a division within Israel. 
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prominent is the verbal link that Paul has created between the psalm 
(ордоЛцої. . . Tod ph ВАёлету) and the composite citation in Romans 
11:8 (Isa 29:10/Deut 29:4/Isa 6:9-10) by altering the latter to read 
öydornodg tod un BAéneiv.! Just as in Deuteronomy 29:4 Israel's 
blindness persists “to this day” (ws тйс onnepov ђшёрос), so in Psalm 
68:24 David prays for his enemies to suffer God's judgment “con- 
tinually” (510 navrög).'* Isaiah 29:10 attributes Israel's insensibility to 
God's direct action. Similarly, David asks God to intervene person- 
ally to bring retribution on the wicked. David calls down on his per- 
secutors the same spiritual stupor as that poured out by God upon 
those who rejected Isaiah’s message. Taking the two quotations 
together (Rom 11:8 and 9-10), it is clear that God's sovereign blind- 
ing of “the rest” of Israel represents for Paul yet another instantia- 
tion of this scriptural pattern of judicial blinding, just as the refusal 
of so many of his contemporaries to believe the gospel is of a piece 
with Israel's earlier history of rebellion against their God. 


Psalm 68 and the Stone of Stumbling 

Equally significant for understanding Paul's thought is the more sub- 
tle connection between the imprecation of Psalm 68:23-24 and the 
threat of judgment for those who do not put their trust in the "stone" 
of Isaiah 8:14. This latter text (conflated with Isaiah 28:16) played 
an important role at an earlier stage of Paul's discussion in Romans 
9-11, where it helped Paul argue that Israel has failed to attain 
righteousness because they have not been pursuing the Law éx 
niotews, | 


And if you trust in him, he will be for you a sanctuary, and you will 
not encounter him as the obstruction of a stone or as the obstacle of 
a rock. But the house of Jacob is in a snare, and they are lying in a 
trap in Jerusalem. 


"9 See p. 244 above on the likely Pauline origin of this reading in Romans 11:8. 

II Note the shared motifs of “darkness” and “blindness” in Psalm 68:24 and in 
the context of Deut 29:4 De, the curses threatened in Deuteronomy 28:29). For 
the “bowed back” as a metaphor for oppression or affliction, see Gen 49:8; Ps 80:7 
LXX; particularly notable as a parallel to Ps 68:24 is Ps 65:11: eionyayes tia eic 
Tiv nayida, Zou Biyer èni tov убтоу nudv. Cf. LXX Ps 37:7; 56:7; Isa 58:5; 
Pr Man 10; Sir 33:27. 

142 See the extended treatment of this passage above, pp. 127-57. 
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Koi ёйу ёл’ adie пелоӨфс fc, Еотол cot eig буіасро, Kai oby ®с AiBov 
проскборџоті ovvavtýoecole oot 006 doc лётрас лтороті: б дё окос Iakof 
£v тоүїдї, коі £v ко1Абсноті Eykaßnuevor Ev lepovcoAnu (Isaiah 8:14). 


The overt link between Psalm 68:23 and Isaiah 8:14 consists in the 
word pair, rayiç and cx&vóaAov.? However, there is more to the 
relationship between these two texts in Paul’s thought than simply 
this terminological connection.'** The echo of Isaiah 8:14 in the dic- 
tion of Paul’s quotation of Psalm 68:23 suggests that for Paul the 
two passages fit within the same underlying story he has been telling 
about Israel throughout Romans 9-11, a story whose plot line he 
finds laid out in Israel's own scriptures.'? Isaiah 8 draws a line in 
the sand through the very midst of Israel, separating those who put 
their trust for deliverance in YHWH alone, and those who, doubt- 
ing YHWH's righteousness—his power and faithfulness to rescue his 
people—turn elsewhere for security. According to Isaiah, those who 
do not trust YHWH find him to be a stumbling stone blocking their 
path, a snare into which they fall and are caught (8:14-15). Heard 
in concert with Isaiah 8:14, David's imprecatory prayer that their 


H5 Although ox&vöakov does not appear in the LXX version of Isaiah 8:14, I 
have argued that there are good reasons to suppose that Paul knew another Greek 
text that did employ this term. The Hebrew terms in Psalm 68:23 and Isaiah 8:14 
are identical: Фр and 2%. In the LXX, they are rendered as eig noy(óo. and 
eig скбубаАоу (Ps 68:23) and ev nayıdı and Ev ко1Аасроті (Isa 8:14). However, oa 
and H use ок@убоЛоу as a lexical equivalent for Up» in Isaiah 8:14. 


Ps 69:23; Isa 8:14 MT Ps 68:23 LXX Isa &14 LXX Isa 8:14 с 0' 


ng eig nayiða év лаб eis по бо (с) - 
Oo: cic скйубоАоу èv koıldonarı eig oxdavönkov Jo 9^) 
We saw earlier that Paul’s citation of Isaiah 8:14 in Romans 9:33 shows lexical 


affinities with the later Greek versions and probably reflects a septuagintal text 
revised toward a proto-masoretic exemplar (pp. 126-31). The variant order of clauses 


in Paul's quotation (eig nayida ... кой eig скбубалоу кой gie бутолодоно) may be 
a reflex of the order of the two terms, nayic ... ok&vdakov, in Isaiah 8:14 LXX 
(revised). 


+ This collocation of terms is fairly rare in the LXX: Josh 23:13; Ps 68:23; 
139:6; 140:9; [Isa 8:14]; Wis 14:11; 1 Macc 5:4. Of these texts (apart from Psalm 
68:23), Paul quotes only from Isaiah 8:14 (see previous note). 

1 I am deliberately choosing to speak at this point about Paul's thought rather 
than about “echoes” of scripture in the text of Romans. In light of the picture of 
Paul as interpreter of scripture that has been emerging from this study, I find it 
quite plausible that Paul recognized the relationship between Psalm 68:23 and Isaiah 
8:14 that I have uncovered. It is much more difficult to suppose that any of his 
hearers would have caught the connection of language and thought between the 
two passages, especially since they are separated so widely in Paul's argument. 
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table become “a snare and a trap and a stumbling stone and retri- 
bution” becomes a plea for God to visit on the wicked the fate 
threatened in Isaiah's oracle. For Paul, “the rest" of Israel suffers 
the effects of the Davidic curse precisely because they have not put 
their trust for deliverance in the “stone”—the God who has now 
acted in Jesus Christ to effect Israel's redemption.'* 

The numerous interconnections noted among Psalm 68, Deutero- 
nomy 29, Isaiah 6, and Isaiah 29 and between Psalm 68 and Isaiah 8 
offer a tantalizing glimpse of a larger story about God and Israel 
that provides coherence to Paul's explicit as well as allusive appeals 
to scripture throughout Romans 9-11.'” Paul's explanation for the 
spiritual insensibility of “the rest” of Israel in Romans 11:7-10 is 
grounded in a scripture-shaped narrative that emphasizes not only 
Israel's continued failure to trust in the God who has promised to 
deliver them, but also God's own unremitting faithfulness to the 
covenant he has made with his people. It cannot be insisted too 
strongly that in Romans 9-11 Paul does not conceive of God's sov- 
ereignty over Israel apart from this larger covenantal narrative. The 
divine blinding of Israel is emphatically not God's last word to "the 


75 Tt is unclear what importance to give to the reference to “their table" (Ps 
68:23) in the context of Paul's argument. Dinter (1980:154) notes an ancient Christian 
interpretation that finds in this phrase a reference to the tables used for reading in 
the synagogue and understands Paul to be alluding to the failure of many Jews to 
understand scripture properly (cf. 2 Cor 3:14-15). Dinter further suggests (361-63) 
that Paul alludes to the false prophets' tables full of filth (Isaiah 28:8). Even though 
a reference to "tables" does not appear in the LXX version of Isaiah 28:8, the 
word is found in o, с’, 8’, as well as in Hebrew, so the possibility of an allusion 
to Isaiah 28:8 cannot be completely excluded. However, I find this—together with 
the few other examples Dinter offers—very slim evidence for his conclusion that 
“Paul was a multi-lingual midrashist, cullying [sic] and tallying texts on the basis 
of both the Hebrew and Greek textual witnesses, enriching his Greek texts with 
terms whose connotation is only to be found in the Hebrew substratum of Scripture" 
(366). If we are to press the question of the significance of "table," I find more 
plausible the idea that it is a cultic reference (see Isaiah 65:11 and the discussion 
of this passage above, p. 204; cf. Dunn 1988b:642-43). While Paul never explic- 
itly accuses his contemporary Jews of idolatrous worship, he has repeatedly drawn 
on passages that speak of Israel's abandonment of God for some other object of 
trust and devotion (e.g., Exod 32-33; Deut 32; Hos 1-2; Isa 8/28, 65; 1 Kgdms 
12; 3 Kgdms 19). 

7? At the same time, these interconnections offer further evidence that the com- 
bination of citations in Romans 11:8-10 derives from Paul's own exegetical cre- 
ativity rather than from some pre-Pauline collection of testimonies. This complex 
network of intertextual relationships contributes yet another important datum to the 
inductive case I have been assembling in this study that Romans 9-11 represents 
a carefully-planned and intricately-woven argument. 
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rest” of his covenant people. Perhaps for this reason Paul reiterates 
David’s curse only through Psalm 68:24. Certainly the grim finality 
of the maledictions in Psalm 68:25-29'* does not suit Paul’s personal 
attitude toward his fellow Jews;'*” nor does it comport with his em- 
phatic denial in the very next verse that Israel has taken a fatal fall 
(Rom 11:11). Rather, in Paul's view, the profound stupor that has 
been poured out on "the rest" of Israel represents an intermediate 
stage in God's plan to redeem Israel. But to show how this is so, 
Paul must once again turn to Isaiah and to Deuteronomy for assistance. 


Tue Purpose or ISRAEL’s STUMBLING: 
ROMANS 11:11-24. 


In response to the crucial question, “Has God rejected his inherit- 
ance?” Paul has argued vigorously that despite Israel’s rejection of 
the gospel, God remains faithful to his chosen people (11:1-2). God’s 
enduring commitment to Israel is proven by the fact that “at the 
present time” God is reserving for himself a remnant of Israel, one 
of whom—but by no means the only one—is Paul himself (11:3-6). 
“The rest” of Israel, however, God has made insensible, just as scrip- 
ture testifies (11:7-10). Paul’s analysis of the situation naturally gives 
rise to a further query concerning the fate of those who have been 
divinely anaesthetized. Do Paul’s statements in Romans 11:1-10 
imply that the “remnant” has effectively become “Israel,” or does there 
remain a future for “the rest” as well? 

In Romans 11:11а, the apostle resumes the athletic metaphor 


98 Psalm 68:25-29 (LXX): 

?5 Exyeov én’ adtods thy dpyhy oov, Kai о Bunög tis ©рүйс соо KaTAAGBot adtods. 

2° ууп@йто h EnavAıg abtOv Npnumuevn, Kai £v тоїс oxnvónaoi adtav uf 
ёсто 0 котоікфу` [cf. Acts 1:20] 

27 бт бу od ёлатоЁос, abtot котебіоёоу, кої ёлі то GAyos t&v tpavuatiðv oov 
просёбцком. 

28 xpóo0ec бмошоу Ent thv омощах adr@v, Kai ph єїсєАӨётөсоу £v буколос®ут| 
cov: 

29 sEarergOhtacav ёк BißAov Сфутоу кой petà dıkalwv un ypapiitwoav. 

9 Compare the curse in Psalm 68:28-29 with Paul's asseveration, “I could wish 
myself accursed from Christ” (Rom 9:3; cf. 10:1), and the echo there of Moses’ 
plea with God on behalf of Israel after the sin of the golden calf (Exod 32:32: xoi 
vOv ei pev &oeig aùtoîs thv Guaptiav, &gec: ei дё uh, EEcAErwdv pe ёк тїс BíBAov oov, 
fic Eypayas). In Romans 11:14, Paul claims that his labors on behalf of the Gentiles 
are also an effort to save some of his fellow Jews. 
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introduced in 9:30 (and reprised as recently as 11:7): “I say, then, 
they haven’t stumbled so as to fall, have they?” (Rom 11:11). Having 
run up against the “stone of stumbling” (9:33; 11:9), “the rest” of 
Israel have failed to reach the téAog of their race—righteousness 
(9:31; 10:4; 11:7). But has this misstep knocked them out of the con- 
test altogether? The answer Paul gives to this question is crucial for 
understanding the entire argument of Romans 9-11." 

Once again, Israel's scriptures ground Paul's adamant denial that 
God has forsaken the people he called to be his own. Although Paul 
does not quote scripture explicitly at this point in his argument, his 
explanation of God's plan for Israel has been hammered out in con- 
versation with passages cited previously in Romans, particularly 
Deuteronomy 32 and Isaiah 65. These texts provide the conceptual 
and temporal framework for Paul's sweeping account of God's design 
to redeem Israel and, with them, the entire cosmos. This plan is 
captured succinctly in verses 11b-12: 


Through their misstep,' salvation [comes] to the Gentiles, in order 
to provoke [Israel] to jealousy. And if their misstep [brings] wealth for 
the cosmos, and their defeat [brings] wealth for the Gentiles, how 
much more [will] their fullness! 

TO AdTOV ларолтороті fi cotnpia тоїс #уєоту eig tò napatnAdoar adtods. 
£i бё то лор@лтоно олот@у NAODTOS кбороо Kal TO ўттпро abtav тАо%тос 
£0vàv, nóoq UGAAOV то TANPOLA otv. 


Paul will spend the rest of the chapter unpacking the full import of 
these lines, but already the contributions of Deuteronomy 32 and 
Isaiah 65 to his conception of the divine economy is evident. The 
language of “provoking to jealousy" recalls Paul's earlier quotation 
of Deuteronomy 32:21 (Rom 10:19), where God vows to make Israel 
jealous by means of a “по-пайоп.”!? As we have seen, Paul inter- 
prets Deuteronomy 32:21 in light of the passage he quotes along- 
side it, Isaiah 65:1 (Rom 10:20). It is by means of this latter text 
that Paul identifies God's “provoking Israel to jealousy" with his 


50 Note the introductory performative Aéyo oov in Romans 11:11, which stands 
parallel to the formula used in 11:1. The question in 11:11 is no less vital for Paul's 
defense of the trustworthiness of God than is his query in 11:1. For Paul, the preser- 
vation of a “remnant” apart from “all Israel” is not sufficient to secure the vindi- 
cation of God's fidelity to Israel. 

7! [t is impossible to capture in English Paul's clever play on words, in which 
поарблтора means both “false step" and “transgression.” 

' See the discussion of this passage above, pp. 190-217. See also Bell 1994:271-75. 
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astonishing decision graciously to call the Gentiles into his people 
by extending to them the "salvation" promised to Israel. 

Yet, for Paul, the drama does not end here; he speaks not only 
of Israel's “misstep” and “loss,” but also of their “fullness.” This con- 
ception too coheres with the plot line of Israel's story disclosed in 
Moses’ Song. As I argued earlier, Paul's interpretation of Deuteronomy 
32:21 hinges on its context in the larger ballad of God and Israel 
sung by Moses in Deuteronomy 32. There, YHWH's abandonment 
of Israel is only temporary. Having provoked his people to jealousy, 
Israel's God once again arises to rescue them by defeating their ene- 
mies (Deut 32:34—42). As Paul understands it, the jealous rage into 
which God secks to drive Israel by embracing Gentiles will be what 
eventually leads to the full reconciliation of their estranged relation- 
ship (Rom 11:12) and, ultimately, to the renewal of all creation (Rom 
11:15). Or, to continue the athletic metaphor, the sight of Gentiles 
crossing the finish line will be what inspires Israel to regain their 
feet and run with renewed zeal toward the goal?'—the righteous- 
ness of God revealed in Christ. 


133 СЕ Paul's quotation in Romans 15:10 of the doxological conclusion to Moses’ 
Song (32:43), which calls all creation — Israel and the nations (together —to praise God 
for the deliverance he has wrought. 

154 One is reminded of the gripping scene in the film Chariots of Fire (20th Century 
Fox, 1981) in which the Scottish sprinter Eric Liddell takes a bad fall in a footrace. 
As the film rolls in (painfully) slow motion, Liddell picks himself up, steps back on 
the course, and in a tremendous display of athletic prowess and sheer force of will 
overtakes the pack of runners to win the race. 

> While Stowers is keenly aware of the significance of the race metaphor in 
Romans 9-11, he is surprisingly tone deaf when it comes to the clear echoes in 
Paul's argument of the story of Israel as told in Deuteronomy 32: | 

Paul finds a bit of the sacred Jewish writings (Deut 32:21) meaningful because 
it fits within an illuminating scenario derived from a most essentially Greek 
practice. Deut 32:21 says that God will make Israel jealous of gentile nations. 
Because the same word is central to the Greek conception of athletic compe- 
tition, Paul can interpret Deut 32:21 through the athletic metaphor. Paul explic- 
itly cites the scriptural text, appealing to its authority, but the allusive background 
metaphor from the discourse of Greek culture provides the framework of mean- 
ing for Deut 32:21 (1994:316). 
Stowers’s contention that although Paul “privileges the scriptures and situates his 
Greek texts [i.e., cultural codes] in the background . . . the Greek texts often control 
the scriptures" is entirely unpersuasive (316). The account I have offered here of 
Paul's use of Deuteronomy 32 suggests that Paul's thought moves in exactly the 
opposite direction: Deuteronomy 32 provides the basic story line that Paul then 
illustrates for his Gentile hearers by using the familiar terminology of a footrace. 
This is not to deny the importance of hearing Paul's metaphor in the context of 
hellenistic athletic contests. Stowers has shown how essential this is for understanding 
Paul's argument. His reading is inadequate not because of what it includes, but 
because of what it excludes. Since Paul's mission led him to transmit a basically 
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Paul's Provocative Mission: Deuteronomy 32:21 
in Romans 11:13-14 


Not surprisingly, Paul sees himself playing a crucial role in the out- 
working of this scriptural vision. He details his part in the divine 
drama in vv. 13-14. Although Paul turns in v. 13 to address his 
remarks specifically to the Gentiles in his audience, we must be wary 
of naively reading this rhetorical move as evidence that Paul envi- 
sions his audience to be composed entirely of Gentiles. The hypoth- 
esis of a mixed Jewish/Gentile audience or of multiple intended 
audiences may actually make better sense of Paul's decision to sin- 
gle out the Gentiles among his listeners.'” In any case, it is quite 
likely that Paul counts on his exhortation to the Gentiles being “over- 
heard" by Jewish Christians as well (whether in Rome or elsewhere). 

Though his calling as an apostle is “to bring about the obedience 
of faith among all the Gentiles” (Rom 1:5), Paul avers that his ulti- 
mate aim is none other than to provoke his own kindred (“my flesh”) 
to jealousy and thereby to effect their salvation. 


But I tell you Gentiles, inasmuch as I am an apostle to the Gentiles,"? 
I make much of my ministry, if somehow I may provoke my kindred 
to jealousy and save some of them. 


Jewish message across cultural boundaries, it is necessary when interpreting his let- 
ters to allow for important influences from a variety of cultural contexts (Stowers 
acknowledges this point [316]; he simply fails to follow through on his own insight). 
Thus, when studying Paul’s metaphors, we have to allow for a number of mean- 
ing effects, not only on account of the diversity of Paul’s hearers, but also because 
of Paul’s own social location as a cross-cultural missionary. Only a failure of his- 
torical and literary imagination will lead us to insist on a single meaning for Paul’s 
metaphorical language. 

156 Cf. Paule similar rhetorical moves in 7:1 (“you who know the Law”) and 15:1 
(“we who are strong”). This latter phrase (and possibly the former) is targeted at a 
subgroup within the congregation, but those who are not “strong” (not necessarily 
to be identified as Jewish Christians) obviously are intended to “overhear” Paul’s 
exhortation. 

157 See pp. 35-36. 

58 [ see no reason to assume that Paul claims here to be the (sole) apostle to the 
Gentiles (as does Tatum 1997:32-33). Finding this connotation here, where it is 
not required grammatically, owes more to a reading of Galatians 2:1-10 (presum- 
ably not known to the Roman churches) than to the particular argument of Romans. 
Within the context of Romans, it is more plausible to see in 11:13 a reference to 
Paul's self-description in 1:5 than to read between the lines and find a reflection 
of the “Jerusalem accord" described in Galatians. I have great difficulty hearing 
Romans 11:13-14 (or, for that matter, even Gal 2:1-10) as a renunciation on Paul's 
part of any desire to preach directly to Jews or as a claim to exclusive authority 
to plant churches among the Gentiles (Tatum 1997:110-17). 
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фу ёё Аёүө тоїс Buro. ёф’ бооу иёу оду eip ¿yò Zei dindotoAog, thv 
diakoviav pov 508460, єї лос порабтАвсв pov тђу сарка Kai COW тіуёс 
&& обтоу (Romans 11:13-14). 


Historical debates concerning Paul's actual missionary practice, such 
as the extent to which he actually proclaimed his gospel in Jewish 
contexts, should not be allowed to blunt the force of what Paul 
claims here.'” In this description of his apostolic service (8takovia), 
Paul asserts that scripture (Deuteronomy 32/Isaiah 65:1) is finding 
its fulfillment in and through his ministry. This hermeneutic accords 
fully with his appeals in Romans 10 to Deuteronomy 30:12-13, Isaiah 
52:7, and Isaiah 53:1 as descriptions of the apostolic preaching of 
the gospel and its reception among Gentiles and Jews.'® 


The Dialectic of Scripture and Mission in Pauls. Thought 

Paul’s reading of Deuteronomy 32:21 as a charter for his mission to 
Gentiles reveals a dynamic dialectic in which the apostle’s interpre- 
tation of scripture and his practice of ministry continually shape and 
reshape one another. Paul insists that his own focus on the Gentile 
mission reflects his deepest conviction that God’s intention is ulti- 
mately to save Israel along with the entire cosmos, a conviction that 
has been shaped by his attentiveness to the living voice of Israel’s 
scriptures. Rather than supposing that Paul had a comprehensive 
and definitive vision of his ministry from the outset, I consider it 
much more likely that Paul’s reading of scripture continued to form 
and deepen his understanding of God’s calling on his life as his cir- 
cumstances changed.'®' Romans 11:13-14 may well represent an 


'99 This is not to deny the relative importance of historical reconstruction, only 
to insist that it not function to prevent us from attending closely to what Paul actu- 
ally says in the letter. E. P. Sanders has argued that Paul did not attempt to preach 
to Jews (1983:179-90). Although the evidence of the letters tends to support this 
view (and the narrative of Acts is schematized enough to arouse suspicion), Paul’s 
claim to have received 39 lashes not once, but five times (2 Cor 11:24), suggests a 
dogged determination to bring his gospel into the synagogue over a considerable 
period of time. Sanders recognizes that 2 Cor 11:24 implies Paul’s “continuing com- 
mitment to Judaism,” but he curiously limits this to “attending the synagogue” (192). 
Apparently Sanders imagines that Paul would have refrained from proclaiming his 
gospel to his fellow worshippers—despite Paul’s insistence in Romans that the gospel 
is “for the Jew first” and his emotional avowal of his “unceasing grief” over the 
alienation of his kinspeople from their God. 

160 As we shall see in the next chapter, Paul continues this reading strategy with 
his quotation of Isaiah 52:15 in Romans 15:21. 

161 | am skeptical of S. Kim's thesis that the main lines of Paul's thought сап 
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understanding of his apostolic role reached by Paul rather late in 
his career.'? This interpretation of Deuteronomy 32:21 allows him 
to locate the ongoing effort to plant churches among the Gentiles 
in the context of a growing realization that the mission of other 
apostles directly to Israel has been much less successful than once 
hoped. Paul throws himself into the task of planting churches among 
the Gentiles not because he believes God has chosen Gentiles ın place 
of Israel, but because he is convinced that the Gentle mission itself 
will finally lead to Israel's full restoration to their God. It is this 
scripture-shaped conception of his unique role in the divine plan that 
Paul now commends to the Roman Christians as he solicits their 
assistance for a major new thrust into the western Mediterranean. 

While Israel's scriptures thus help to form Paul's sense of his own 
vocation, it is also clear that Paul's understanding of the gospel 
revealed to him by God and his actual experiences as an apostle to 
the Gentiles shape his interpretation of Israel's scripture in decisive 
ways.!® This is manifestly so in the case of his rereading of Deut- 
eronomy 32:21 in Romans 10-11. In the Song of Moses, the role 
of the nations is to punish Israel. It is their victories over God's peo- 
ple—attributed to God's transferral of favor from Israel to the 
nations—that make Israel jealous (Deut 32:21). But these nations 
themselves do not come to put their trust and allegiance in Israel's 
God; on the contrary, they remain reprehensible idolators (Deut 
32:27-33).'* Consequently, God reaffirms his election of Israel by 
rising up to defeat the nations whom he has temporarily allowed to 
plunder his people (Deut 32:34—42). 


all be traced back to his conversion experience (1981; Kim conveniently summarizes 
his argument concerning Paul's understanding of his mission in 1997:412-15). It 
does not follow, however, that Paul is just making up arguments on the spot as he 
writes Romans. The truth of the matter probably lies somewhere between: “Paul 
thought this way from the time of his calling on," and: “in the heat of dictation, 
Paul just happened to light upon a clever argument he'd never considered before." 
I would propose that in most cases, Paul has thought fairly deeply and at length 
about what he writes in Romans (I grant that Galatians has much more the flavor 
of being composed in the heat of battle). My reading of Paul's use of scripture in 
Romans 9-11 would appear to sustain this hypothesis, at least for these chapters. 

16? He certainly does not write anything like this in earlier letters (see Tatum 
1997:110-17). 

'5* B. Lindars notes, "the creative aspects of Paul's thought are the result of grap- 
pling with problems arising in the course of his mission" (1985:781 n. 28). 

16+ Deuteronomy 32:43 does envision Gentiles joining in the praise of Israel's 
God, but only after Israel's enemies have been defeated and Israel itself has been 
reconciled to God. 

155 Cf. the similar idea in Isaiah 10:5-34, discussed above, pp. 100-101. 
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Paul’s recontextualization of Deuteronomy 32:21 presents a quite 
different scenario, however. As Paul would have it, God is making 
Israel jealous not by allowing the Gentiles to oppress them, but by 
graciously embracing these strangers as his own and thereby stirring 
up in Israel a zeal to resume their proper place as God's people. In 
Romans 11, the Gentiles appear not as a divine scourge to be wielded 
for a time and then cast aside, but as objects of divine mercy and 
instruments through whom God will ultimately bring salvation to 
Israel. Paul unabashedly claims that Israel “has known” that their 
God would extend his grace to the Gentiles while most of Israel 
remained unmoved by his arms outstretched in reconciliation (Rom 
10:19-21). In reality, Paul's interpretation of Deuteronomy 32:21 is 
a radical re-reading of Moses’ Song plausible only when seen through 
the eyes of one fully committed to the Gentile mission. That Paul 
accomplishes this remarkable reinterpretation of scripture by means 
of another verse of scripture (Isaiah 65:1) only reveals further the 
complexity of this dialectic, for Paul's reading of Isaiah 65:1-2 is 
itself inconceivable apart from his prior convictions and experiences 
as an apostle to Gentiles.’ 


Israels “Fullness” and Cosmic Redemption 


Paul’s version of the drama of redemption, shaped both by his read- 
ing of Israel’s scriptures and by his concrete experiences as an apos- 
tle, finds no parallel among his predecessors or contemporaries—Jewish 
or Christian—for the scope and importance of the part it assigns to 
Gentiles in the salvation of Israel. Nonetheless, for Paul, Israel still 
plays the crucial role in the redemption of the cosmos. It is their 
refusal to respond to the gospel that has opened the way for the 
mission to the Gentiles. Moreover, the inclusion of “the rest” of 
Israel will be the event that ushers in the restoration of the entire 
created order.!*? 

These convictions rise to the surface in the form of two somewhat 


166 See below on Paul’s use of Deuteronomy 32:43 in Romans 15:11 for further 
evidence of the effects of the Gentile mission on his reading of the Song of Moses 
(pp. 315-17, 328). Note the tension in Romans 16:25-26 (which, if not by Paul, 
captures remarkably well many of the key emphases of the letter; see рр. 164-65 
n. 140) between the claim that this “mystery” has been hidden for long ages and 
the statement that it is now being made known “through the prophetic scriptures.” 
The scriptures have not changed; rather, God has finally granted eyes to read and 
minds to grasp them aright (cf. 2 Cor 3:12-18). 

167 See further Allison 1980, 1985. 
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cryptic gal va-homer arguments that frame Paul's discussion of his own 
role in the divine plan to redeem Israel. 


And if their misstep [brings] wealth for the cosmos, and their defeat 
[brings] wealth for the Gentiles, how much more [will] their fullness! 


ei бё то лорблтора о®т@у лАо%тос косо Kal TO reno ол›т@у nAOdTOS 
LOvav, лӧсф н@ААоу tò nAnpopa abıav (Romans 11:12). 


For if their rejection [brings about] the reconciliation of the world, 
what will be their acceptance if not life from the dead? 


ei yàp f anoßoAn софтом xoxo A oy m xóopov, тїс h лрбсАтцутс ei un Gor ёк 
уєкрёу; (Romans 11:15). 


In Paul's view, Israel's own stumbling and apparent defeat—its fail- 
ure to attain the righteousness of God to which the Law was lead- 
ing (now revealed to be none other than Christ)—has had cosmic 
consequences. Their misstep has brought a wealth of benefits to the 
rest of the world, as the Gentiles have astonishingly, by God's 
grace, been awarded the prize Israel sought.'? Israel has been the 
agent of blessing for all the nations,'” though, tragically, God's peo- 
ple have largely failed to realize the blessing themselves. At this point, 
however, Paul's foundational conviction that God has not rejected 
his people Israel kicks in. If their exclusion has brought salvation to 
the Gentiles, he reasons, Israel's eventual “fullness,” their “accep- 
tance""' by God, will mean nothing less than the resurrection of 


68 For an Isaianic “spin” on лАо%тос «óopou and mAo0tog дубу, see below, 
p. 292. 

' То return for a moment to the introduction of this athletic metaphor in 
Romans 9:30, it is crucial to Paul's figure that the Gentiles were never competing 
for the prize in the first place. It is not that they have somehow beaten Israel at 
its own game. Rather, they have received the prize solely ёк niotewg. Likewise, it 
is no accident that, according to Paul, Israel will attain its goal not by dint of its 
own efforts, but through the mercy of God (11:32). 

7? Note the repeated statement in Genesis that Abraham and his offspring will 
bring blessing to all nations: 12:3; 18:18; 22:18; 26:4. The promise is recalled by 
later writers as well (e.g., Jer 4:2; Sir 44:21; cf. Isa 19:24-25), including Paul (Gal 
3:8-9, 14). Although Paul labors to detach these texts from an interpretation that 
requires Gentiles to join ethnic Israel through circumcision and observance of Torah, 
he remains convinced that it is by becoming united with Abraham's descendants 
through faith that Gentiles are saved (Gal 3:23-29; cf. Rom 4:11, 16-17; 11:17-24). 

7! The noun zpócAnpyig occurs only here in the NT. Although the noun form 
is not found in the LXX, the related verb appears, interestingly enough, in 1 
Kingdoms 12:22b. Paul appropriates the first half of this verse to insist that God 
has not forsaken Israel (11:1—2): офк йлооєтол корлюс Tov Лабу adtod б1@ tò буора 
adtod то péya, Sti enterkéws корлюс лросеАбВето Das eot eio Хабу. 
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the dead, the consummation of the long-awaited renewal of the entire 
cosmos. 1? 

Paul's veiled references here to Israel’s eschatological redemption 
presage the climax of his entire argument in Romans 11:25-36. Yet 
it is crucial to recognize that this promise of future “fullness” and 
“acceptance” is not a deus ex machina hurriedly thrust on stage just 
at the point where the implications of Paul’s logic finally become 
too terrible for him to bear. As I have argued throughout this study, 
Israel’s ultimate reconciliation to God is a conviction that undergirds 
Paul’s theodicy in Romans 9-11 from the very beginning. The con- 
cept of a “remnant,” introduced first in Romans 9:27, does not func- 
tion to exclude “the rest” of Israel from the scope of God’s redemptive 
activity, as if “remnant” and “Israel” were coterminous entities in 
Paul’s conceptual universe. Rather, the existence of a remnant “at 
the present time” (Rom 11:5) vouchsafes for Paul the fuller redemp- 
tion of “all Israel” in the future. 

Paul explicates this connection between the “remnant” and the 
ultimate salvation of “all Israel” by means of two metaphors. The 
first draws on the commandment to offer to God the first portion 
of dough (Num 15:18-21, dxapyh фор@цотос):!7? “If the first portion 
[of dough] is holy, then so is the entire lump” (ei de ў arapyxn ayia, 
xoi то форацо, Rom 11:16a). By giving to the Lord the first portion, 
one acknowledges that all of one's sustenance belongs to God and 
represents God's gracious gift.'”* In the same way, “the remnant in 
the present time, chosen by grace" from Israel, is a sign and seal 
that “all Israel” is the Lord's, the earnest of the full harvest of 
redemption yet to come.'” 


7? See Romans 8:18-25, especially 8:23; cf. 1 Corinthians 15:23-28. 

73 This offering is mentioned again in Ezekiel 44:30 and in Nehemiah 10:37. 
The rabbis call it hallah (see m. Hal.). 

17+ So Milgrom 1990:121-22 and Budd 1984:171. Note the solemn “confession” 
at the offering of first fruits in Deuteronomy 26:1-11. It is in the extended sense 
of “belonging to God" that Paul is using the term “holy.” Once the firstfruits were 
consecrated to God and offered to the priest, the rest of the dough was available 
for normal use (cf. т. Hal. 1:9); it was not “holy” in the technical cultic sense that 
it could be eaten only by a priest in a state of purity (Num 18:8-19, 32; cf. Jdt 
11:10-15). 

75 [n Romans 8:23, the metaphor блархй indicates that the present experience 
of the Spirit’s presence is a foretaste of the resurrection and cosmic restoration yet 
to come. Note also Paul's use of блархй to designate the first converts from a 
region, who are the pledge of a much greater harvest there (Rom 16:5; 1 Cor 
16:15). Similarly, Christ's resurrection is the guarantee that those who belong to 
him will also be raised in him (1 Cor 15:20, 23). 
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Paul's second metaphor, that of root and branches (11:16b-24), 
similarly finds in the preservation of “the remnant” a sure hope for 
the restoration of “the rest.” Because Israel— the root—has been cho- 
sen to be God's own possession, those who belong to Israel—the 
branches—are also God's (11:16b). Paul concedes that some of the 
branches have been cut off (11:17). Nevertheless, despite the severe 
pruning, the root remains firmly planted, and the remaining branches 
continue to flourish. The apostle to the Gentiles takes pains to point 
out to his Gentile listeners that God, in defiance of all horticultural 
logic, has grafted them, wild olive branches that they are, onto this 
very root." They must not forget that it is this root that makes 
them holy and that continues to support and nourish them as well 
as its natural branches." 

Paul's earlier contention that Israel has stumbled in order to bring 
salvation to the Gentiles (11:11) finds figurative expression in his 
statement that natural branches were cut off so that wild branches 
could be grafted in (11:19). Yet God's unconventional husbandry 
does not reflect the superiority of the uncultivated branches. Instead, 
it displays both the incredible wideness of God's mercy, which 
embraces even those who had no reason to expect his blessing, and 
the sobering severity of his judgment, which does not overlook the 
unbelief of God's own people. The proper response to such a com- 
bination of grace and impartiality is not boasting,'? but holy fear 
and a fixed determination to hold fast to God's goodness. The Gentiles 
stand "by faith" (11:20), which in the context of Romans refers first 
and foremost to God's own faithfulness, embodied and enacted in 
and through Jesus Christ. If they fail to remain in God's goodness, 
however, they too will find themselves severed from the root.'? 

Although Paul clearly intends by means of this extended metaphor 
to call his Gentile listeners to humility and perseverance in faith, the 


76 See Hartung 1999; Rengstorff 1978. 

177 See further Davies 1984b. 

78 Paul evidences a pronounced concern with Gentile pride in this section (11:18, 
20, 25). It is difficult not to think that he is alluding to strained relations between 
Gentile believers and Jews in Rome, though whether this tension is real or simply 
imagined by Paul on the basis of his experience elsewhere is perhaps less clear. 

7? It is not insignificant from a pastoral perspective that Paul exhorts them to 
hold fast to God's goodness rather than to keep believing. The focus remains on 
God and not on an introspective obsession with one’s spiritual “temperature.” 
Nevertheless, the possibility of being cut off is real, and Paul regularly exhorts his 
converts to stand steadfast in their faith. See further Gundry-Volf 1990. 
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central theme of his trope is God’s continuing commitment to Israel 
even in the face of Israel’s unfaithfulness. It is Israel’s refusal to 
embrace the gospel of Christ, in which God’s righteousness is now 
fully revealed, that has led to their being cut oft IT But Paul does 
not believe that Israel's unbelief is the end of the story. The branches 
God has pruned away have not been thrown on the trash heap and 
burned.'®! Instead, Paul argues, these natural branches may yet be 
regrafted onto the tree from which they have been cut if they do 
not remain in their unbelief (11:23). 

Although Paul does insist that regrafting entails the abandonment 
of unbelief for a response of faith and trust in what God has done 
in Christ (11:20a, 23a), his hope for Israel does not rest primarily 
on Israel's own ability to change its heart, but on God's power to 
regraft them and on God's faithfulness to his prior election of Israel. 
Paul alludes to the election of Israel by reminding his hearers that 
the lopped off branches belong to the cultivated olive tree; it is “their 
own olive tree" (ti 161% &Лола). The point is not so much that the 
branches have a claim on the root, but rather that the root has a 
claim on the branches. We have thus come full circle to the state- 
ment with which Paul began this parable: *If the root is holy, so 
are the branches" (11:16b). By virtue of his election of Israel, God 
has chosen this root and these branches for his own and commit- 
ted himself in turn to care for them. 

Moreover, God not only remains faithful to “the rest" of Israel, 
he is also fully ab/e to fulfill that commitment by securing their 
redemption. Again Paul resorts to qal va-homer reasoning: If God is 


'8 Note the echo in 11:20, 23 (&miotío) and in 11:30-31 (&ne(Oew/&neiüéo) of 
Isaiah 65:2, Aoóg Gei (Rom 10:21). I noted above the crucial role that лісті 
plays in Isaiah 8:14/28:16 (quoted in Romans 9:33) and their wider narrative con- 
texts in Isaiah, where Israel's failure to trust in God's righteousness— God's power 
and faithfulness to deliver them—leads to their stumbling. Similarly, in Deuteronomy 
32:21, God’s provoking his people to jealousy is a response to their prior unfaith- 
fulness in embracing other gods (32:20: бт yeveà Eeotpappevy ёстїу, vioi, оїс оок 
Ёстіу лістіс èv о0тоїс). 

81 Contrast the figure in John 15:1-8 (v. 6); cf. John the Baptists metaphor for 
judgment in Matthew 13:10//Luke 3:9. 

182 Bell argues that "Israel comes to the Church through jealousy" (1994:275 
n. 323, emphasis mine; cf. 134 n. 153). However, this completely inverts Paul's 
figure, in which it is Gentiles who join Israel (the *root"). “The rest” of Israel are 
still “natural branches" who will be regrafted to their own root, not joined to 
another entity. In Romans 11, the Church does not supersede Israel; rather, Gentiles 
have been joined to /srael, who remain God's one people. 
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mighty enough to go against nature, as it were, by grafting wild 
branches onto a cultivated olive tree, how much more is he able to 
regraft the natural branches onto their own tree? God's power 
(Svvarög, 11:23b), displayed in his exercise of wrath toward vessels 
of dishonor (f dbdvaptc, 9:17; то бъуолбу, 9:22), now shows itself 
most gloriously in the redemption of the people he chose to be his 
very own. 


“ALL IskaeL WILL BE SAvED”: ROMANS 11:25-2 
5 


Paul is convinced both that God is able to take away Israel’s unbe- 
lief and that God has committed himself to doing this very thing. 
Consequently, what in vv. 23-24 Paul entertains as a possibility, in 
vv. 25ff. he immediately depicts as a certain future reality. Once 
again, a quotation from Isaiah plays a crucial role in the apostle's 
exposition of God's redemptive design: 

Od yàp Béo dus &yvoeiv, dSeA@ot, tò pvothpiov тобто, iva ph Are [rap] 

Zourote epóvipot, OTL RHPHOIC бло uépoug TH ТоройА. yéyovev бур oð tò 

кАпроцо т@у £Qvàv eiotA0n Kai odtws лас lopanı cofosto. . . . 


Lest his Gentile listeners regard themselves too highly in view of the 
favor God has shown them at Israel's expense, * Paul reveals to 
them that their inclusion is but one act in a drama whose culmi- 
nation is the redemption of “all Israel.”'® In employing the term 
pvotipiov, Paul implies that what follows has been revealed to him 
by God.'® At the same time, in the very next verse, he emphasizes 





183 Cf. Hosea’s image of restored Israel as an olive tree sprouting new branches 
and bearing abundant fruit (Hos 14:7): nopedoovtar oi кА%бо1 adrod кой ёстол 0с 
¿haia katákapros. 

18+ | take eivot &xvtoic фроушот to refer to the same attitude of superiority men- 
tioned previously in 11:18-20 (Katakavxaohaı, DynA& opóvew). 

185 The phrase, “I do not want you to be ignorant,” introduces new information 
in Romans 1:13, 2 Corinthians 1:8, and 1 Thessalonians 4:13. In I Corinthians 
10:1, it introduces a novel interpretation of what is most likely a familiar scriptural 
narrative. 

186 "The term pvothpiov is often associated in Paul's writings with “gospel” (Rom 
16:25; 1 Cor 2:1, 7; 4:1; cf. Eph 1:9; 3:3, 4, 9; 6:19; Col 1:26-27). The closest 
parallel to Romans 11:25 may be 1 Cor 15:51, where the “mystery” also refers to 
an eschatological event—the resurrection “at the last trumpet.” On the term “mys- 
tery" as "virtually a technical term in early Jewish and early Chrsitian apocalypüc 
and prophetic texts," see Aune 1983:250—53, 333 (quotation from 333); Bornkamm 
1967; R. E. Brown 1968; Coppens 1968; Bockmuehl 1990. 
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that this “mystery” is consonant with the witness of the scriptures 
to God’s eschatological redemption of Israel (Rom 11:26-27). What 
is new in Paul’s statement is not the belief that “all Israel” will be 
saved; Paul grounds this conviction in the scriptural quotation that 
follows, and it has been implicit in his previous citations and allu- 
sions to Israel’s scriptures. What is new is the idea that the full 
redemption of Israel awaits the completion of the Gentile mission." Romans 
11:25-26a states in explicit terms the temporal scheme that Paul's 
reference to the remnant “in the present time" (11:5) and his veiled 
allusions to Israel's future “fullness” (11:12) and "acceptance" (11:15) 
have presupposed.'? The “insensibility” (хорс) that has come 
upon “the rest” of Israel will last only until (&xpı ob) the “fullness” 
of the Gentiles comes in to God’s people. When this full number is 
attained,'®” God will act to save “all Israel," just as the scriptures 
promise. 

Paul’s reference to “all Israel” continues to engender debate,'” but 


187 Where the redemption of the Gentiles was considered at all in Second Temple 
Jewish texts, it was normally subsequent to and peripheral to the restoration of 
Israel (see Donaldson 1997:51-78; Goodman 1994a; McKnight 1991; Fredriksen 
1991; E. P. Sanders 1985:213-18, 1992:291-92). However, Donaldson argues that 
one important school of thought, holding that Gentiles could only join Israel before 
the eschatological consummation, actively sought proselytes (see below, p. 293 n. 227; 
see also Feldman 1993, an important study of various ways in which Gentiles in 
the ancient world were attracted to Judaism). Paul's statements in Gal 2:1-10 would 
suggest that the Jerusalem “pillars” viewed the mission to the Gentiles as secondary 
to, if not subsequent to, the mission to the Jews. According to the narrative of Acts, 
there was only a gradual recognition by many in the early church that God was 
at the present time calling Gentiles as well as Jews. In contrast, the “apocalyptic 
discourse" in Mark and Matthew places the preaching of the gospel to the Gentiles 
before the final redemption of Israel (Mark 13:10; Matt 24:14). 

188 The same temporal scheme underlies Paul's subsequent remarks in 11:30—31. 

'89 Paul gives no indication as to when this condition might be fulfilled, though 
he may well have hoped to see it in his lifetime. Presumably he believed that the 
"fullness" of the Gentiles was a group whose number was known only to God. 
Romans 15:19 has been taken as Paul's claim already to have brought in the full 
number of Gentiles in the eastern Mediterranean (notably by Munck 1959:47-49, 
1967:132-35; cf. Aus 1979; E. P. Sanders 1983:189), but this is by no means the 
most natural interpretation of Paul's words. Certainly he does not think that all 
preaching of the gospel should now cease in those regions. Rather, Paul is speak- 
ing in Romans 15:19 with reference to the fulfillment of his own particular com- 
mission as an apostle to preach where Christ is not yet known. 

1% A full discussion and evaluation of the literature on this question is, for obvious 
reasons, impossible here. Recent treatments of this text include Davies 1984a; Hahn 
1982; Harding 1998; Harrington 1992; Holtz 1990; Hvalvik 1990; Keller 1998; 
S. Kim 1997; Mufiner 1976; Nanos 1996:239-88; Ponsot 1982; Refoulé 1984; 
E. P. Sanders 1978, 1983:192-98; Schaller 1984; Sievers 1997; C. D. Stanley 1993a. 
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it is probably best understood in light of his earlier division of “Israel” 


e ә 


into "the elect" (h ёкАоүй) and “the rest” who have been rendered 
insensible (oi Aoınoi eropwßncov, 11:7). Paul's statement in 11:25 that 
a “partial insensibility has come upon Israel” (лоросіс And uépovg tô 
‘Iopana yéyovev) clearly alludes to this bifurcation of Israel and cre- 
ates an inclusio around the whole section.'?! In the intervening verses, 
“the rest” of Israel are the primary object of Paul's concern. It 15 
they who have stumbled, but not fallen completely (11:11a). It is 
they whom God has made jealous by embracing Gentiles (11:11b). 
When Paul speaks of “their fullness" and “their acceptance," it is to 
this group that he refers (11:12, 15). When Paul talks about “some 
of the branches" that were broken off but that can be regrafted onto 
their own olive tree by God (11:17-24), it is “the rest” whom he 
has in mind. Paul's refusal to employ the term “Israel” as a name 
for either “the elect" or “the rest” in Romans 11:8-24 suggests that 
“all Israel” in 11:25 includes both groups—“the elect," who have 
already obtained what “Israel” sought, and “the rest,” who have 
been temporarily rendered insensible but whose future “fullness” and 
“acceptance” Paul can anticipate with confidence.’ 

Although “all Israel” may also include those Gentiles who have “come 
in” (11:25),'” Paul's attention in the following verses remains focused 


191 Although it is strictly true that бло pépovg modifies nmHpworg rather than 
"Israel," the clear terminological link with 11:7 requires that "partial insensibility" 
mean that some Israelites have been blinded while others have not. The Peshitta 
takes блӧ рёроос as temporal (cf. Rom 15:24), but this makes бур ob somewhat 
redundant. In addition, the verbal link with 11:7 favors the parütive sense (for par- 
titive бло uépouc, see Rom 15:15; 2 Cor 1:14; 2:5). 

19? So also Dinter 1980:53. 

75 This view, argued recently by N. T. Wright (1991:250), is certainly a plausi- 
ble inference from Paul's language of the Gentiles "coming in," particularly when 
it is heard in conjunction with the olive tree metaphor, where Gentile “branches” 
are grafted into the “root,” which is Israel (cf. Donaldson 1997:215-48, who argues 
that for Paul, Gentiles become full members of an Israel reconfigured around Christ). 
While I follow Wright in seeing Gentiles included implicitly in the phrase “all Israel,” 
I would stress that Paul's focus in the following verses remains on "the rest" of eth- 
nic Israel. It must be admitted, however, that even though Paul can refer to his 
converts’ past lives as “when you were Gentiles’—implying that they are something 
else now (1 Thess 4:5; 1 Cor 12:2; cf. Eph 2:11; 4:17)—and although he can talk 
of the exodus generation as the Gentile Corinthians’ "fathers" (1 Cor 10:1) and 
speak of Gentiles as children of Abraham, Isaac and of “Jerusalem above" (Gal 
3-4; Rom 4), Paul still curiously refrains from explicitly denominating them “Israel.” 
Galatians 6:16, код ёлї tov 'IopahA tod Dec, may be the sole exception (Martyn 
suggests that Paul's more nuanced definition of “Israel” in Romans reflects the apos- 
tle’s response to a backlash against his statement in Galatians 6:16 [1997a:32-34, 
567 n. 13; cf. 1997b:43-45). If this кой is epexegetic, then Paul is here equating 
the "Israel of God" with those who define membership in God's people not on the 
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on the full inclusion of “the rest” who have in the present time been 
rendered insensible.?* As the pairing of adverbs, оёбтос... коӨФс 
indicates? Paul bases his confidence in their ultimate redemption 


basis of circumcision, but in light of God's act of cosmic redemption in Christ 
(колуй Ktioıg; see further Martyn 1997а:567; E. P. Sanders 1983:173-74). At the 
same time, there are indications that Paul's thought tends toward the identification 
of the Church as a third entity (1 Cor 10:32; Gal 3:28—though, significantly, he 
speaks in these passages not of ‘IopanA, but of 'Тоъбоїоз). See the careful and 
nuanced discussion in E. P. Sanders 1983:171-79; see further Harvey 1996. The 
tensions inherent in Paul's use of the term "Israel" can be resolved only by rec- 
ognizing the eschatological substructure of his thought (as Daniel Boyarin fails to 
do in his brilliant misreading of Paul [1994]). For Paul, "Israel" will be a complete 
entity only when “the fullness of the Gentiles” comes in and “the Redeemer" comes 
from Zion to take away “Jacob’s” sins. 

1 М. T. Wright argues that, in Paul's view, the completion of the Gentile mission 
is the salvation of “all Israel” without remainder (1991:246-51). Wright contends 
that Paul has “polemically redefined” the term “Israel” so that in Romans 11:26 
“all Israel” refers to Jews and Gentiles being won to the gospel now (cf. vov, 11:31 
К B D) through Paul's (and the church's) missionary efforts, rather than to ethnic 
Israel. According to Wright, Paul envisions the salvation of this newly delimited 
“Israel” as taking place currently, as he and others preach the gospel (cf. Rom 
11:13-14). Thus, the “fullness” of the Gentiles will complete, rather than lead to, the 
salvation of “all Israel." There is for Paul no eschatological turning of Israel to God 
subsequent to the Gentile mission. Not only does this interpretation demand that 
“Israel” in 11:25 refer to a group (Le., the “rest”) not included in “all Israel” in 
11:26, it requires Wright to hear the subsequent quotation from Isaiah, which speaks 
of God's removal of “Jacob’s” sins, as well as Paul's previous statements in 11:12, 
15, as descriptions of the salvation of individual Israelites: “The ӧтоу бфёЛорол in 
11.27b enables Paul to include the idea of a recurring action. ‘Whenever’ God 
takes away their sins, ie. whenever Jews come to believe in Christ and so enter 
the family of God, in that moment the promises God made long ago to the patri- 
archs are being reaffirmed" (251). Similarly, he comments on 11:15, "When a 
Gentile comes into the family of Christ, it is as it were a creatio ex nihilo, but when 
a Jew comes in it is like a resurrection (compare 4.17, in context)" (248). This indi- 
vidualization of “Israel” strikes me as quite out of step with Paul's usage elsewhere 
in Romans 9-11 (9:6 notwithstanding). The strongest objection to Wright's read- 
ing, however, is that by denying that the solution Paul offers to the problem of 
Israel's rejection of the gospel is essentially a temporal one— partial hardening now, 
fullness later—Wright leaves out “the rest” of Israel who have temporarily been 
rendered insensible: once “the fullness of the Gentiles comes in,” the show is over; 
those who are hardened can expect only judgment (249; in n. 44, Wright claims 
that Romans 11:25ff. is closely linked in thought to 1 Thess 2:14-16). It would 
seem that God has indeed rejected his people by inflicting them with spiritual insen- 
sibility, if he does not also intend to remove their blindness in the future (11:7-10). 
There is not space here to offer a full critique of Wright's reading of Paul in terms 
of an essentially "realized" eschatology. However, Allison (1999) makes a convinc- 
ing case that in his reconstruction of Second Temple Jewish eschatological expec- 
tations, Wright dramatically misreads the evidence in attempting to downplay the 
importance of future eschatology. As will become clear in the ensuing discussion, I 
hold the view that in Romans 11 Paul anticipates a massive turning of Jews to 
Christ as a result of and subsequent to the entrance of the full number of Gentiles. 

195 Wright (1991:249-50) argues that обтос in Romans 11:26 refers backward 
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on scripture’s testimony that God himself will come to deliver his 
people: 


... and thus all Israel will be saved, just as it is written: “The redeemer 
will come from Zion; he will remove ungodliness from Jacob. And this 
[will be] my covenant with them, when I take away their sins.” 


Paul’s quotation is interesting in its own right as a rather deft 
conflation of two texts widely separated from one another within the 
book of Isaiah, Isaiah 59:20-21 and Isaiah 27:9. In addition, closer 
investigation of the larger literary contexts from which these verses 
аге drawn reveals Paul's deep indebtedness in Romans 9-11 to the 
larger story Isaiah tells about God's passionate commitment to restore 
Israel to himself. We turn first to examine the quotation itself. 


Isaiah 59:20—21 and Isaiah 27:9 in Romans 11:26-27: The Text 


As Figure 4.7 shows, Paul's combined citation follows Isaiah 59:20-21 
closely through the end of the first clause of 59:21, “and this [will 
be] my covenant with them." At this point, a line from Isaiah 27:9 
completes the sentence. Although the two texts share only a few 
words in common, there is a remarkable correspondence between 
Isaiah 59:20-21 and Isaiah 27:9 both in theme and in syntactical 
structure. This double similarity would have made conflation—whether 
intentional or not—a simple matter.'?é 


and means that all Israel is saved as (not after) the fullness of the Gentiles comes 
in (see the previous note). The pairing of обтос апа кодас occurs two other times 
in the NT (Luke 24:24; Phil 3:17); in both cases, оёте points forward to the clause 
introduced by xaðóçş. (So also in the LXX: Gen 18:5; Neh 5:12; Jer 19:11; Dan 
6:12а. In Judg 5:31 and 2 Kgdms 9:11, odtws refers backward, rather than point- 
ing forward to a following коӨфс, but the two adverbs occur in clauses separated 
by xat). If кодбс in Romans 11:26 is understood solely as part of the citation for- 
mula каб6ж уёураллол, it is certainly possible to take oto as a reference to what 
precedes. This still does not require Wright's interpretation, however. E. P. Sanders, 
who thinks oötwg points backwards, understands the sense of the clause to be: “and 
thus—in that manner—all Israel will be saved: as a consequence of the Gentile mis- 
sion, as Paul had already said (11:13-16)" (1983:193; emphasis mine). 

1% Stanley argues that Paul has taken over a pre-formed citation (1992b:166—71; 
expanded in Stanley 19932). His reasons in favor of a non-Pauline origin for this 
conflated citation are less than compelling, however. Stanley claims both that there 
is nothing clearly “Pauline” or “Christian” about this conflation of texts and that 
none of the variants from the LXX may be traced with confidence to Paul. This 
appeal to the "criterion of dissimilarity" carries little weight, however, since it unfairly 
requires that Paul be un-Jewish or distinctively “Pauline” (whatever that might mean) 
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Figure 4.7: Isaiah 59:20-21 LXX and Isaiah 27:9a LXX in 
Romans 11:26-27 


single underline agreement between Isa 59:20-21 and Rom 11:26-27 
Key: double underline agreement between Isa 27:9a and Rom 11:27 
italic agreement among all three columns 


Isaiah 59:20-21 LXX Romans 11:26-27 Isaiah 27:9a LXX 
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every time he quotes a text. Stanley further argues (1) that Paul would have been 
unlikely to give such emphasis to the word блоки in a citation, since the word 
hardly figures elsewhere in his writings, and (2) that had Paul known the full con- 
text of Isaiah 59:20-21, he would not have passed by the opportunity to link 
бок with tò лук®до то ёрбу. Apart from the problems inherent in attempting 
to predict what Paul “would have done" as an interpreter of scripture, Stanley's 
second argument actually works against the first. Given the fact that the term 
бла@йкт plays so little a role in Paul's writings and that nowhere else does he explic- 
у link the two words ó1x0kn and nveöna, it is hardly the case that by choosing 
to end the quotation of Isaiah 59:21 where he does, Paul would have passed over 
“an association that seems tailormade for Paul's theology" (1993a:124). The obser- 
vation concerning Paul's infrequent use of the term байки is itself of dubious 
value, however, for even if Paul took this conflated citation over pre-formed, the 
word is still there. Why it would have been more appealing to Paul in the context 
of a non-scriptural source than in Isaiah is never explained. (On Paul's infrequent 
use of the term “covenant,” see p. 46 n. 9 above; the infrequency of the ит 
"covenant" in Paul's writings should not obscure the fact that foundational to Paul's 
thought is the conviction that God remains faithful to his covenant with Israel.) 
Given that Paul is quite familiar with the book of Isaiah, it is far simpler to sup- 
pose that he has made the conflation himself. In what follows, I will assume that 
the combined citation in Romans 11:26-27 originated with Paul (so Koch 1986:177) 
and attempt to understand its use in that light. 
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For the most part, Paul cites each text in a form identical to the 
reading of LXX Isaiah.” The high degree of verbatim agreement 
is even more impressive when one notes the points at which Paul 
and LXX agree together against other witnesses (notably MT). In 
the case of Isaiah 59:20-21, both have a transitive finite verb, 
arootpeweı, where MT and lOlsa* have an intransitive participle 
(+ 5) functioning as indirect object, ^322.* Paul and LXX both 
read ало ТокоВ where MT, 1OlIsa*, and most of the versions attest 
to the preposition 2.'? Moreover, Paul and LXX agree against all 
other witnesses in the plural @oeßeias, in the absence of any phrase 
comparable to MT ON), and in the order adtoic.. . бло кц. The 


1 The omission of the two occurrences of кой in Paul's citation of 59:20 is 
insignificant (cf. Stanley 1993a:122-23). 

95 Cf. o oi 0' (oic anootpeyaoıv/änootp&povanv). At this point, the Targum and 
Peshitta also select a transitive verbal form, though the Targum has an infinitive 
while the latter has a participle: 

Targum Isaiah 59:20: 

“7 TO amd орі” ma wem wins pee prs omm 
And he will come to Zion as a redeemer and to turn back the rebels of the 
house of Jacob to the Law, says the Lord. 


Peshitta Isaiah 59:20: 

Gam amc cnn > «os «аз <\ Ka «0019 won < «Оа 
And the redeemer will come to Zion, along with those who turn iniquity away 
from Jacob, says the Lord. 

79 MT: 2P2"2; 1 QIsa*: DPI. According to Procopius, o^ and o have ev "laxo, 
while ms 86 attributes év "loko to o and 6’. The Targum appears to support 2; 
the Peshitta, however, has en. The frequent self-characterization, 205 "20. in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls is probably to be understood as an allusion to Isaiah 59:20 as 
found in 1OIsa^ and MT (e.g, 1OS 10.20; CD-A 2.5; ІОН" 10[2].9; 14[6].6; 
6[14].24; 4OShirShabb [40400] frg. 1 1.16; 40512 frgs. 70-71 1.2. СЁ the even 
closer parallel to Isaiah 59:20, 3р” 005 ^29, in CD-B 20.17). The appellation 
reflects the sectaries’ claim that they are “those who turn from wickedness" and to 
whom God will come with deliverance. The title De" "29 may be a development 
of DUD "av (CD-A 4.2; 6.5; 8.16 = CD-B 19.29; 4OpPs* [40171] frgs. 1-10 4.24). 
Note the allusion to Isaiah 8:14 in the description of this group as those who "turned 
from the way of the people" (CD-A 8.16 = CD-B 19.29): соп 7772 170 Der: 20 
(cf. p. 139 n. 66). In a similar vein, CD-B 20.17 speaks of 2pi^ Voa "nU who keep 
God's covenant, but then laments several lines later (20.24) that others “turned back 
to the way of the people in a few matters”: Gozo 57572 Dm TOT OW TW oun. 

?% In support of his claim that “biblical texts written in the Hebrew language 
must be given full consideration in the evaluation of Pauline citations," Lim (1997a:147 
and n. 19) notes that о%тоїс (the reading of LXX as well as of Paul) probably 
reflects ЕГА (1OIsa*; many masoretic mss; cf. Targum, Peshitta, Vulgate) rather than 
EMN (Leningradensis, Aleppo Codex). This is possible, but not certain. Confusion 
in Mss between suffixed forms of the accusative particle and suffixed forms of the 
preposition DR is not uncommon (Јойоп and Muraoka 1993, $1566, §103j; Kutscher 
1974:405), but it does not appear to have proven a barrier to understanding. It is 
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fact that both Paul and LXX read ў пар’ &uod бїөӨтүкт, certainly not 
an obvious translation for rr... 7%, further strengthens the case 
for Paul's dependence on Isaiah 59:20-21 LXX." Similarly, in the 
case of Isaiah 27:9, Paul agrees with the LXX against all other wit- 
nesses in rendering Isaiah 27:9b with a temporal clause, dtav @фёАюнол 
«tA. The few variations from LXX Isaiah 27:9 appear to be of lit- 
tle consequence.” The plural form Gpaptiag іп Paul's quotation 
probably reflects normal Pauline usage (and perhaps a desire for par- 
allelism with &cefetoc) rather than any substantive interpretive move.?? 


difficult to imagine how a Greek translator could have taken CIN in Isaiah 59:21 
to mean anything other than “with them" or “for them" (see Ezek 16:8; 37:26 for 
other occurrences in MT of 72 + nota accusativi with suffix; in both cases, the 
LXX reads péta + pronoun). In any case, Paul's reading abtoic is fully explicable 
on the basis of his use of the LXX alone. Unless one is convinced on other grounds 
that Paul knew Hebrew and/or Aramaic and is prepared to argue that Paul metic- 
ulously compared texts across several languages, it is not apparent that the read- 
ing of 1OIsa* is relevant to the question of Paul's text in the present instance, since 
elsewhere in Romans 11:26-27 Paul is so obviously dependent on LXX Isaiah. 

2! The variant reading in P*, nap’ ёно% ў Both, if original, does not dimin- 
ish the force of this point; neither does it affect the meaning of the citation. 

?? Тһе variant order of noun and pronoun—täg &paptieg abtav (Rom 11:27)/ 
adrod thy Gpaptiav (LXX)—does not affect the meaning (Paul's order is attested 
by several witnesses to the LXX, but these may be dependent on Rom 11:27). The 
plural pronoun оли@у in Romans 11:27 is likely due to the influence of о0тоїс in 
the first half of the verse (from Isa 59:21 LXX). 

203 Stanley maintains that the switch from the singular to the plural form of 
Gpaptia is "hardly Pauline," noting that the plural form is “uncommon in Paul's 
letters” (1993a:123). On closer examination, however, the practice both of Paul and 
of the NT writers in general invalidates Stanley's line of reasoning. Given Paul's 
distinctive use of &ápopría in the singular (particularly in Romans) as a quasi-hypo- 
statized cosmic power, it is more likely than not that he would have changed 
&poptiav in Isaiah 27:9 to a plural form, since he is here speaking not of “Sin,” 
but of Israel's transgressions. Apart from this consideration, the variant Auoptioc 
conforms to the normal usage of the singular and plural forms of Guaptio else- 
where in Paul and in the rest of the NT. In the overwhelming number of cases, 
Gpaptia occurs in the plural when either it is modified by a possessive of some 
sort or it is the object of a verb or noun denoting forgiveness, removal, and the 
like. (1) Modification by a possessive noun, pronoun, or the equivalent: Paul uses 
the singular &papria 52 times in his undisputed letters. Of these, only once is the 
singular noun modified by a possessive of any type (Rom 4:8, in a verbatim quo- 
tation of Ps 31:2 LXX). In contrast, Paul uses the plural &uapriaı 7 times; of these, 
only once is арорт1ол not modified by а possessive (Rom 7:5; here, tOv Gpapti@v 
is a qualitative genitive, modifying zo&npuátov). In the rest of the NT, about half 
of the occurrences of Gpaptia in the plural are modified by a possessive of some 
sort. Of those not so modified, over half appear in some sort of stock expression 
such as &qécic Gpaptidv (see point 2 below). The singular form of Gpaptia occurs 
45 times outside Paul's undisputed letters, but only in John's gospel does it appear 
with a modifier indicating possession, and then only in five of eight occurrences 
(Jn 1:29; 8:21; 9:41; 15:22, 24). Similarly, in LXX Isaiah it is usual to speak of 
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Of greater significance, however, is Paul’s departure from Isaiah 
59:20 LXX in reading ёк Улоу. With the exception of a few witnesses 
to the Greek text that may well depend on Paul's quotation, no 
other ancient version of Isaiah 59:20 supports this reading.” The 
variant £x Улоу reflects a fundamental interpretive shift, in which the 
events narrated in these verses are viewed from the standpoint of 
the Diaspora.” Rather than focus on the Lord's victorious return 
to Zion, as does LXX Isaiah 59:20, Paul's quotation depicts the 
Lord's coming in person from a restored Zion to bring deliverance 
to his people who are scattered among the nations. 

In this form, Paul's citation resonates with a significant number 
of scriptural texts that also adopt a narrative standpoint outside 
Jerusalem as they depict God's eschatological deliverance of his peo- 
ple and/or God's cosmic rule ёк Улоу. A striking example comes 
from Isaiah 2:3-4 // Micah 4:2-3: 


someone's sins (брарт!ол, 22x); the singular form of &paptia is found modified by 
a possessive only in Isaiah 27:9 and 40:2. (2) With verbs (and related nouns) of for- 
giving/removing sin(s the plural form of apapria is clearly the norm in the NT 
(&pinni &paptiag: Mt 9:2, 5, 6; Mark 2:5, 7, 9, 10; Luke 5:20, 21, 23, 24; 7:47, 
48, 49; 11:4; John 20:23; 1 John 1:9; 2:12; Jas 5:15; &p&oıg ünaprıav: Matt 26:28; 
Mark 1:4; Luke 1:77; 3:3; 24:47; Acts 2:38; 5:31; 10:43; 13:38; 26:18; Col 1:14; 
aipa apaptiag: 1 John 3:5; dvapépw/eiogépw йрортіос̧: 1 Pet 2:24; Heb 9:28; 
ёлікоАолто брартіос̧, Rom 4:7; kabapiopòs anaprıav: Heb 1:3; 2 Pet 1:9; xaAónto 
rAndog брортіфу: Jas 5:20; 1 Pet 4:8; meproipéw йнартіос: Heb 10:11; сфбо ag’ 
anaprı@v: Matt 1:21). The particular collocation found in Romans 11:27, бфолрёо 
&poptíac, appears only one other time in the NT, also with the plural &naptiag, 
in Heb 10:4. The following cases are the only exceptions I found to this tendency 
to use the plural form of Gpaptia with verbs of forgiving: Matt 12:31 (N.B., mac); 
John 1:29; Heb 9:26; 1 John 1:7 (NB. sëch While the foregoing does not prove 
that Paul himself was the source of @naptiag in the quotation of Isaiah 27:9, it 
does show that this variant is quite understandable in terms of Pauline usage and 
thus that it does not point to a non-Pauline origin for this combined citation. I 
doubt that the Targum’s use of the plural noun (ТЇШЇП) is relevant in any direct 
way to the question of the source of Paul's wording. Incidentally, J. D. W. Watts's 
comment (1985:347 n. 9a) that with WON, 1OIsa? 27:9 turns the noun (MT, Т) 
into a verb (“they sinned”) is mistaken; NOT is a suffixed form of the noun Non 
(so Kutscher 1974:374—whom Watts cites in support of his remark!). 

294 The witnesses to the Greek text that read ёк instead of Évexev are 22°-93 
564* 407 534 Bohairic; Epiphanius; Hilary; Jerome. o с’ translate тї Dun: MT, 
Targum, and Peshitta attest 39; 1QIsa* has јх ЭМ. 

2% So Stanley 1993a:135-36. De Waard’s proposal (1965:12-13) that ёк may be 
understood here in the sense, “because of,” appears to be a desperate measure to 
link Paul's citation with a known textual precursor (in this case, de Waard suggests 
that ёк translates ^W. [= 2v], as in 1QlIsa?. Although causal ёк is not unknown (cf. 
BDF 8 212), it would be very surprising to find it used with a place-name (note 
that LXX uses évexev). 
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The Law will go out from Zion and the word of the Lord from 
Jerusalem (ёк yàp Ziwv ёбеЛебсетол vóuoc кой Aóyoc коріоо £& lepovcaAnn). 
And he will judge between nations and reprove a great people. . . 2 


Joel 3:16 LXX [4:16 MT] depicts God judging the nations and res- 
cuing his people from his throne in Zion (cf. Amos 1:2): 


The Lord has cried out from Zion (ёк Zug), and he will give voice 
from Jerusalem, and the heaven and earth will be shaken. But the 
Lord will spare his people, and the Lord will strengthen the children 
of Israel. 


Similarly, Psalm 13:7 LXX speaks of Israel's deliverance from exile 
as originating from God's reestablished rule in Zion: 


Who will give from Zion (ёк Xwv) the salvation of Israel? When the 
Lord turns back the captivity of his people, let Jacob be glad, let Israel 
rejoice! 


Psalm 109:2 LXX emphasizes that God's rule extends from Zion 
over the entire world: 


The Lord will send forth the rod of your power from Zion (ёк Zum), 
Rule in the midst of your enemies! 


Such a change of perspective in this text would not necessarily have 
been made first by Paul,” but it coheres admirably with the similar 


206 In Romans 11:26-27, it is the salvation of Israel that is the object of the 
redeemer's mission. It is possible, however, that Paul would have read Isaiah 2:3-4 
not only as a prophecy of an eschatological mission to Gentiles, but also as a 
promise that God's word would go forth to reprove and correct Israel (= Абс; on 
this interpretive move elsewhere in Paul, see pp. 212-13 and 314-15). This remains 
highly speculative, of course (contra Wright 1995:61), since Paul never cites or oth- 
erwise alludes to Isaiah 2:3-4. Isaiah 37:32 MT (//2 Kings 19:31) speaks of a rem- 
nant going out from Jerusalem to repopulate the Land after its devastation by 
Assyria, but this seems less apposite to Paul's point, particularly since Isaiah 37:32 
LXX reads, “those remaining will be from Jerusalem” (88 Iepovcony Eoovran ot 
xata AeAewugévot). 

207 Of. Psalm 127:5; 133:3: “May the Lord bless you from Zion”. Paul quotes 
Psalm 109:1 to speak of Christ's present reign over the cosmos that will culminate 
in the eschatological rule of God over all of creation (1 Cor 15:23-28). 

208 Stanley traces this combined citation to an (anonymous) Jewish community in 
the Diaspora (1993a:135-36), but this hypothetical reconstruction does not account 
for the shift in perspective any better than the view that the variant originates with 
Paul (who was himself, after all, a Diaspora Jew). Moreover, Stanley's hypothesis 
suffers from the lack of any evidence for the reading ёк Улоу other than Paul's own 
citation (and LXX mss that are quite possibly dependent on Romans 11:26 [сЁ 
Stanley 1992b:167]). 
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alterations made to his citations of Isaiah 52:7 (Rom 10:15) and 
Hosea 1:10 (Rom 9:26)?" as well as with Paul's comparative lack of 
interest elsewhere in his letters in Jerusalem or the Land of Israel.”'' 


The Restoration of Israel and Forgiveness of Sins: Isaiah. 59-60 


Beyond the striking resemblance that Isaiah 59:20-21 and 27:9 bear 
to one another, their larger literary settings tell remarkably similar 
stories about Israel's future deliverance by God. Attention to these 
wider contexts will suggest a possible reason for the particular com- 
bination of texts found in Romans 11:26-27 as well as reveal the 
extent to which Paul's argument throughout Romans 9-11 resonates 
with the moving accounts of the Lord's restoration of Israel found 
in Isaiah.?'? It is difficult to be dogmatic about the exact extent of 
the “wider contexts" of these verses, but my argument does not 
depend on the precise delineation of boundaries. Indeed, my con- 


*9 Paul's citation of Isaiah 52:7 lacks the phrase “on the mountains," a geo- 
graphical reference to the environs of Jerusalem (see above, p. 173). 

210 See the discussion of this text (ёу tQ толо od ёбу KAnOhoovtat) above, 
pp. 84-85. 

?! One may profitably contrast the crucial role Jerusalem plays in the narrative 
of Luke-Acts—and particularly in Luke's account of Paul's career—with the rela- 
tive silence of Paul's letters on this point. It is curious, for example, that Paul never 
specifies the holy city as the locus of Jesus’ parousia. Interestingly, one of the few 
references to Jerusalem in Romans suggests a parallelism of sorts between Paul's 
ministry and the future mission of "the redeemer": Paul's apostolic mission has 
extended “from Jerusalem in a circle as far as Illyricum" (15:19). On this whole topic, 
see Davies 1974:164-220. 

212 The hope for Israel's future restoration is not limited to the oracles of Isaiah, 
of course. Other prophetic texts tell similar stories about God's coming to redeem 
his people. These stories were told and retold in new and various ways in the 
Second Temple Period (see above, pp. 29-31). Nevertheless, this theme is particu- 
larly characteristic of the book of Isaiah. Consequently, I will focus on the possi- 
ble influences of Isaiah on Paul's conception of Israel's redemption without claiming 
by any means that this was the only source for his eschatological vision. Recognizing 
the cultural currency in the Diaspora of prophecies of Israel's restoration, Stanley 
curiously draws the conclusion that if Paul took over this conflated citation from a 
source, he would probably have been unaware of the location and wider setting of 
these particular oracles in the book of Isaiah (1992b:253, n. 2). There is no rea- 
son to set Paul's familiarity with Jewish tradition over against his own knowledge 
of scripture, however. Time and again in the present study, we have found Paul's 
reading of the prophet to be shaped by his larger cultural context as well as by 
features of the wider literary and theological contexts of Isaiah. In view of Paul's 
deep intimacy with Isaiah, it is difficult to imagine that he would have been unaware 
of the contexts from which these excerpts were taken, even if the actual conflation 
of texts did not originate in Paul's own study of Isaiah. 
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tention that Paul is influenced not only by particular verses from 
Isaiah, but even more by Isaiah’s larger “story” about Israel, depends 
to a great extent on the fact that, much like a musical “theme and 
variations,” the motif of God’s deliverance of Israel from foreign 
oppression is continually reprised in new and different forms through- 
out much of the book of Isaiah. 

Isaiah 59 opens with a sarcastic question.” Does Israels salva- 
tion tarry because God is too weak or too unconcerned to deliver 
them? “It is not the case that the Lord's arm is not strong enough 
to save, is it? Or that his ear is deaf so that he cannot hear?" (59:1)?'* 
In response, the prophet lays the blame for Israel's continued suffering 
of oppression squarely on the people's shoulders. The problem is 
their sins (59:2): 


Your sinful deeds (tà брортђрота ouv) are separating you from God, 
and on account of your sins (610 tas &uaptias Фибу) he has turned his 
face from you so as not to show mercy (tod un £Aeficon).? ^ 


An extensive indictment cataloging Israel's sinfulness follows in 59:3-8, 
organized around parts of the human body. Interestingly, an excerpt 
from this catalog (59:7-8) appears in Paul's lengthy charge in Romans 


213 Although there is a clear break at 58:14 with, “For the mouth of the Lord 
spoke these things" (cf. 57:21, “said the Lord God"), there are important continu- 
iües between the oracles in Isaiah 58 and 59, not least of which is the emphasis 
laid on the idea that it is Israel's "sins" that prevent God from delivering them. 
Interestingly, that deliverance is portrayed in terms strikingly reminiscent of the 
account of Israel's first entrance into the land in the Song of Moses (cf. Fishbane 
1985:477-79; Sommer 1998:134-35): 


Isaiah 58:14: dvaßıßaoesı oe éxi tà бүсд тїс yis Kai youe? oe thv KANpovopiav 
laxo tod патрос cov... 


Deuteronomy 32:13: aveßißagev abtods ёлі thy toxov tfi yis, évájaoev adtods 
үєуђиота &ypüv . . . 

214 Mh obx ісҳое h хер Kupiov tod côco; À бром то otc adtod tod ий eloaxobco; 
The first question evokes God's earlier rebuke of Israel for doubting his power to 
save them (Isa 50:2): рӯ офк ioyóet h xeip pov tod росасда; The query is particu- 
larly ironic in view of Isaiah's frequent celebration of the saving might of God's 
"hand" (xeip: e.g, 11:11, 15; 41:20; 43:13; 49:22; 50:2; 60:21; 64:8) ог “arm” 
(Bpoxiwv; e.g., 26:11; 30:30; 40:10; 51:5, 9; 52:10; 53:1; 59:16; 62:8; 63:5, 12). The 
second question attributes to the Lord the same deafness with which Israel is charged 
(Isa 6:10). 

5 Cf. Isa 1:15: “When you stretch your hands to me, I will turn my eyes from 
you; if you pray all the more, I will not listen to you. For your hands are filled 
with blood... (ötav тйс xeipag ékte(vnte проб ue, блострёуо tods дфдаАџо?с роо 
Gap" ouv, кол ёбу тАлуӨ®утүсє thy Sénaw, оок £looxoóoopot buv: oi yàp yeipeg oiv 
ainatog nANpeıg). 
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3:15-17 (also structured around parts of the body) that all humans 
are under sin, an accusation aimed particularly at his Jewish inter- 
locutor.?'® Isaiah’s indictment of Israel is answered by the subsequent 
confession of the people themselves that they are in dire straits due 
to their sins. 


Our lawlessness is great before you, and our sins have risen up against 
us. Our sins are among us, and we know our unrighteous deeds. We 
have acted impiously, we have lied, and we have turned away from 
following our God. We have spoken unjust things, and we have acted 
disobediently. . . . 


ROAAN yàp fiiv h dvonia évavtiov cov, кой ої брартіол Tjuv &vt£otnoav 
fiiv: oi yap буошол hav Ev Тшту, Kai tà @дїкїїдөтө fv Éyvopev: 
Noeßhoanev xoi ёуєосбредо xoi &néotnuev бло Önıodev tod Өєо? Duëin 
eAaAtjoapev Adıra кої nreißhcanev... (Isa 59:12-13). 


Isaiah's oracle laments both the absence of justice on the human 
plane and the failure of God to deliver his people, as крїсїс, Ө1колос®ут\, 
compia, and &Afgew have fled away (59:9, 11, 14). The prophet 
depicts the desperate condition of his people in terms that suggest 
the fulfillment of God's judgment pronounced against Israel in the 
crucial Isaianic passage, 6:9-10:?" 


Although they were waiting for light, it became for them darkness; 
though they were expecting brightness, they walked in night. They will 
grope along the wall like those who are blind, and like those who have 
no eyes they will fumble around. They will stumble in midday as at 
midnight. 


DAOHEIVAVTOWV ADTIOV OAS EYEVETO ADTOIG скӧтос̧, uetvavrec aùyhv Ev бро 
NEPLENATHOAYV. упАофўсооослу Ws TYOAO! тоїҳоу xoi 0с ох олорҳбу- 


216 “Whatever the Law says, it says to those under the Law (toig èv tà убрф)” 
(Rom 3:19; cf. Rom 2:12). It is unclear to me whether Romans 3:10-18 is a Pauline 
composition or whether Paul took it over pre-formed (cf. the use made of Isa 59:5 
in CD-A 5:13-14 to describe the opponents of the sect). Keck 1977 argues for the 
latter option; so also АТЫ 1999. Even if Paul did not compose it himself, however, 
it is significant that the use made of Isaiah 59:7-8 in Romans 3 is consonant with 
Paul's larger pattern of reading Isaiah. For Paul, the majority of Israel in his own 
day are still rebellious and in need of God's deliverance. They are stuck, as it were, 
in Isaiah 59:7-8, and the redemption promised in Isaiah 59:20-21 remains as yet 
a hope unfulfilled. For further discussion of technical aspects of Paul's citation of 
Isaiah 59:7-8, see Koch 1986:106, 118-19, 143-44; Stanley 1992b:87-99, esp. 
95-98. Wilk decides not to treat Isaiah 59:7-8 because he considers it doubtful that 
Paul took this text directly from Isaiah (1998:9). 

27 Compare also with Isaiah 6:10 the statement іп 59:15: “They turned their 
mind away from understanding” (uetéotnoay thv Sidvoiav tod ovvtévat). 
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лом óg8oA uv ynAoqgfoovot: кой nesodvran £v ueonuBpiq óc Ev ueoovuktio 
(Isa 59:9-10). 


This description of Israel's plight resonates with the diagnosis offered 
by Paul in Romans 11:8-10, which also draws on Isaiah 6:9-10 and 
related texts"? Paul would have found in Isaiah 59:9-10 further 
confirmation of his analysis that “the rest” of Israel have been ren- 
dered insensible as a judgment from God, even as he looked for- 
ward to 59:20-21 for the solution to their predicament. 

The turning point in Isaiah's story comes after Israel's confession 
and lamentation, as the Lord surveys the scene and finds Israel utterly 
helpless to deliver themselves, totally bereft of anyone to redeem 
them from their plight: “[The Lord] looked, and there was no man; 
he observed carefully, and there was no one to help" (59:162). Israel's 
helplessness arouses God's wrath and his zeal for his people, and he 
determines to show them mercy (ёАєпцосоут, 59:16b) by delivering 
them from their enemies. God girds himself as a warrior with 
біколос%ут, ootnpiov, and éxdixnots and strides forth to vindicate 
his people (59:17-18).?? 

At this point, Isaiah’s oracle shifts into the future tense, as he 
describes a deliverance that is as yet unrealized. When the Lord 
marches out to rescue Zion, the whole world will see and fear his 
glorious name (59:19). The Lord will come on Zion’s behalf as “the 
redeemer” (о pvopevoc), a frequent title for Israel's God in Isaiah’s 
oracles of salvation."? Just as Isaiah’s oracles in chapters 58-59 have 
emphasized that Israel’s sinful deeds keep their God far from them, 


218 Tsaiah 29:10; Deuteronomy 29:4. In light of Paul’s juxtaposition of blindness 
texts from Isaiah and Deuteronomy, it is interesting to note that there is a significant 
allusion in Isaiah 59:8-10 to the curse formula of Deuteronomy 28:28-29: 

ratagar ce корюс mapanantia кол &opacíg Kai ёкстбсет Siavoias, Kai Eon 
ynAaoóv weonuBpiac moet ynAagroar 6 тофАёс Ev TH OKOTEL. 
Sommer comments that, from Deutero-Isaiah’s perspective, “the curses Moses antic- 
ipated have been put into effect” (1998:140). CD-A 1:8-10 also echoes Isaiah 
59:9-10 dan, C72; cf. Deut 28:28-29, Vw) in its account of the plight of the 
community before the coming of the righteous teacher: they were groping (Vww3) for 
the way like blind people (E22) on account of their sins (ANY): 


ow 77 Domp mmy» rr On DWUR DWR ° `0 m 9795 vn...) 
DVD 
218 Note once again the association of “righteousness” in Isaiah with the idea of 
God’s vindication and deliverance of his people. 
220 Isaiah 5:29; 44:6; 47:4; 48:17; 49:7, 26; 54:5, 8. It is found also as a title or 
description for God in LXX Judg A & B 8:34; Ps 34:10 LXX; Wis 16:8; 19:9. 
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so now the Lord's deliverance of Israel is said to consist in taking 
away their ungodliness (59:20). The Lord promises to make a “cove- 
nant" with his redeemed people. This covenant bears a striking 
affinity to the “new covenant" promised in Jeremiah 38:31-37 LXX 
(31:31-37 МТ), for in both cases it is God himself who guarantees 
Israel’s ability to keep faith.?' While Jeremiah speaks of God's laws 
written indelibly on the people's hearts"? Isaiah promises that God's 
Spirit will remain upon them and God's words abide in their mouths 
forever: 


And this [will be] my covenant with them, says the Lord: my Spirit, 
which is upon you, and the words that I have placed in your mouth 
will surely not depart from your mouth or from the mouth of your 
seed, says the Lord, from this time and forever. 

кой abt о®тоїс ў nap’ ёно® блойки, eine корюс- tò nveðua то ёрбу, 6 ёстіу 
émi сої, Kal тй рӯрота, б ёбоко eig то отбора cov, od uh ErAinn ёк toO 
стонолтбс Gov Kai ёк TOD стбротос TOD слёрџотбс cov, eine yàp к0р10с, And 
Tod vOv Kai eic тоу aidva (Isa 59:21b). 


The promise of imminent deliverance in Isaiah 59:19-21 gives way 
to the vivid depiction in Isaiah 60 of redemption realized. Bright 
light suddenly pierces the darkness and floods the terrain over which 
Israel has been stumbling blindly: “Shine, shine, Jerusalem, for your 
light has come, and the glory of the Lord has risen upon you!” 
(60:1). Though thick darkness covers the nations, the Lord's glory 
gives light to Israel, just as during the exodus long ago? The nations 


?! Noting that “Jeremiah 30-31 and 33 provide the richest mine for Deutero- 
Isaiah as he restates positive prophecies from Jeremiah," Sommer (1998:46) finds 
in Isaiah 59:21 "another occurrence of Jeremiah's idea of an inevitable covenant" 
(49). See also Isaiah 51:7, which speaks of God's Law located in the heart of the 
people. There may be an echo of one or both of these texts in Romans 2:15. 
However, Wright (1995:61) goes well beyond the evidence in speaking of "the quo- 
tation from Jer 31:33 that appears in [Rom] 11:27." 

22? Jeremiah’s oracle reads (Jer 38:33 LXX): 

For this [is] the covenant that I will make with the house of Israel after those 
days, says the Lord: I will surely put my laws in their minds, and I will write 
them on their hearts. I will be their God, and they will be my people. 
бта om h блоки Hv 61880 0p tà oiko Iopom ретй tàs рёрос éxetvac, qnot 
Kbpıog: 616006 6000 vópovg роо eic thy Savoia adbt@v Kai ёлї kapótac adtdv 
pay ол›тоос, кої ёсорол grote ei Өкбу Kai ото! Écovtai por eic Лабу. 

223 Isaiah 60:2 (160% скотос Kai уу0фос xaAOwet yiv ёл’ Éüvn- ёлі бё сё фоуђоєтол 
Kópiog) echoes the language used to narrate the plague of darkness (Exod 10:21-23) 
and to describe the Lord's protection of Israel from the Egyptian army at the cross- 
ing of the Sea (Exod 14:19-20). 
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of the world stream to Zion's light, bearing her scattered children 
home on their shoulders (60:3—4, 9) and bringing their wealth as 
tribute and as an offering to the Lord (60:5-9).7* As they come, the 
nations themselves announce the good news of the salvation the Lord 
has wrought (tò сотїүртоу Kupiov evayyeAıodvraı, 60:6). Jerusalem 
will be rebuilt gloriously, and the nations’ kings will submit to God's 
people or be destroyed (60:10, 12). All of this will be a sign of God's 
mercy and love for Israel: 


On account of my wrath I struck you, but on account of mercy I 
have loved you. 


бий үйр ӧрүйу pov én&ta&& ce кої бла ÉAeov Ayannoa oe (Isa 60:10b). 


When they experience this lavish redemption, Israel will know that 
the Lord alone is their savior, the one who has graciously chosen 


to be their God: 


And you will know that I, the Lord, am the one who saves you, and 
that the one who delivers you 1s the God of Israel. 


DECR d ia EM Я 
Kal Yvon бт £yà корс 6 сфбоу сє кої ёболрооџеубс ce Beds Iopand (Isa 


60:16). 


Paul's quotation of Isaiah 59:20-21 taps into this larger story of 
God's restoration of Israel, drawing both on its depiction of Israel 
as blinded and helpless in their estrangement from God and on its 


?" Isaiah 60:6-7 MT speaks of the nations’ wealth being offered in God's tem- 
ple. The LXX translator has rendered Isaiah 60:7 in such a way (“house of prayer," 
окос тїс просгохйс, for MT, “house of glory," "Nan MI) аз to recall the promise 
in Isaiah 56:7-8 that God will gather Gentiles to himself along with “the outcasts 
of Israel" and accept their worship in his "house of prayer": 

I will bring them to my holy mountain, and I will make them rejoice in my 
house of prayer (Ev тф oiko тўс npooevxfig роо). Their whole burnt offerings 
and sacrifices will be acceptable on my altar, for my house will be called a 
house of prayer (oikog лросєоҳӣс̧) for all nations, says the Lord, who gathers 
the scattered ones of Israel: for I will gather to [Israel] an assembly. 
In addition, Isaiah 60:1—5 reuses material from Isaiah 2:1—4 (a text that Paul never 
quotes, but one that tells a similar story of Gentiles giving allegiance to Israel's 
God); Isaiah 5:30; and Isaiah 8:22-9:5 (see Sommer 1998:80-82, 154-55, 251-52 
n. 57). 

?5 As Munck saw long ago, this text provides an intriguing background to Paul's 
collection for the saints, borne in person to Jerusalem by Gentile delegates from 
the churches he has planted (1959:301-305; cf. Aus 1979; Riesner 1998:249-50). 
If Paul could view himself as one of the heralds spoken of in Isaiah 52:7, it is not 
too difficult to imagine that he thought of the Gentile delegates as a proleptic real- 
ization of Isaiah’s prophecy in 60:3-9. 
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foundational conviction that because God’s commitment to Israel 
never fails, God will show himself faithful to deliver his people. For 
Paul, as for Isaiah, God's election of Israel is irrevocable. Even when 
Israel experiences God’s wrath, they remain his beloved (Isa 60:10; 
Rom 11:28-29). Moreover, both Paul and Isaiah are convinced that 
it is God's power alone that will ultimately overcome his people's 
apostasy. In the Isaianic vision, Israel's hope for salvation rests entirely 
on God's initiative and action. Seeing the helplessness of his people 
and motivated by his mercy rather than by Israel's deserts (Isa 59:16; 
60:10), the Lord himself ventures forth to remove Israel's ungodli- 
ness and to restore their fortunes. Similarly, in Romans 11, Paul 
depicts the salvation of “all Israel” as a divine act prompted by God's 
mercy and accomplished by God himself (Rom 11:26-27, 31-32). 

At the same time, it is clear that Paul has transmuted important 
clements of this Isaianic saga. According to Paul, God has revealed 
his righteousness in Christ for Jew and Gentile alike, and even now 
messengers are abroad spreading the glad tidings (Rom 10:15/Isa 
52:7; cf. 60:6). Astonishingly, however, only an elect remnant of 
Israel have responded to the good news that God has acted to redeem 
his people. The rest remain blinded, locked up in their disobedi- 
ence, stuck in Isaiah 59:1-15, as it were, while the nations come 
streaming in to embrace Israel’s God ahead of God’s own people. 
Ironically, while Isaiah envisions the salvation of Israel resulting in 
the “wealth of the sea and of the nations and of the peoples" (nAodrog 
боА&сотус koi EBvav Kai Aadv, Isa 60:5) being brought into Jerusalem, 
it is the disobedience of most of Israel that has resulted in “wealth 
for the nations" (nAodrog 89убу, Rom 11:12) as the riches of the 
gospel are offered to them first. And whereas Isaiah imagined Gentiles 
carrying the scattered children of Israel home to Zion on their shoul- 
ders (Isa 60:3-4, 9), Paul avers that the Gentiles will indeed bring 
Israel back to God, but only by provoking them to jealousy for their 
rightful inheritance (Rom 11:13-14).°° 

Clearly, Paul’s revision of the Isaianic storyline is guided by the 
novel interpretation he has already given to Deuteronomy 32:21 and 
Isaiah 65:1-2. As I suggested previously, this radical rereading of 


7$ Paul's move is perhaps not completely unparalleled in Isaiah, however. 
Commenting on Isaiah’s revisionist interpretation of “Zion theology," Seitz notes: 
"The ironic twist in the Book of Isaiah is that the nations finally turn and seek 
Zion (2:1-3), leaving the house of Jacob to follow their lead (2:5)" (1993:72). 
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scripture grows out of Paul’s own struggle to reconcile the surpris- 
ing receptivity of Gentiles to his message with the continued resis- 
tance of his fellow Jews to the gospel. Unwilling to abandon Isaiah’s 
story of the restoration of Israel, Paul boldly reinterprets the prophet’s 
vision in light of the events of his own day.?? 

One further transformation of Isaiah's oracle by Paul is more 
difficult to explain. In explicating the nature of God's covenant with 
Israel (Rom 11:27/Isa 59:21), Paul curiously substitutes for Isaiah 
59:215228 a clause from Isaiah 27:9.? At first glance, Isaiah 59:21b 
would appear to have been an ideal text for Paul to use to describe 
the blessings enjoyed by redeemed Israel. The promise of the Spirit’s 
presence would have recalled Paul's discussion in Romans 8 of the 
Spirit as witness to the community's status as children of God. 
Likewise, Isaiah’s statement that God's words (pńuata) will not depart 
from their mouth would have melded nicely with Paul's interpretation 


27 Т. L. Donaldson has recently argued that the tradition of the eschatological 
pilgrimage of the Gentiles cannot be invoked to explain Paul's convictions regard- 
ing the Gentile mission, particularly because for the most part Israel's restoration 
is still future for Paul (a reversal of his earlier position, Donaldson 1986). He sug- 
gests instead that Paul was influenced by a school of thought holding that Gentiles 
could only be saved if they became proselytes to Israel before the eschatological con- 
summation (at which time the remaining Gentiles would be destroyed). See Donaldson 
1993; 1997:69-78, 187-97, 215-230. Donaldson rightly observes that in Romans 
11 the full restoration of Israel comes after the “fullness” of the Gentiles and does 
not lead to the salvation of the nations. In this respect, Paul's eschatological sce- 
nario is closer to the proselyte tradition than to the pilgrimage tradition. However, 
although he points out that Paul never quotes directly from so-called "pilgrimage 
passages" (i.e., Isa 2:1-4), Donaldson does not reckon with the evidence that larger 
narrative patterns from Isaiah have shaped the apostle's reading of the book. 
Moreover, Donaldson's reading does not allow sufficient weight to Paul's claim that 
Israel's restoration has begun, and that there is in the present time a remnant who already 
enjoy the promised deliverance. Perhaps it is unnecessary to locate Paul's convic- 
tions regarding the Gentiles within one distinct strand of Jewish eschatological expec- 
tation. But it certainly is not necessary to insist that Paul's earlier eschatological 
"story" was based on a pilgrimage tradition to appreciate that in Romans he is reread- 
ing and transforming Isaiah’s narrative of the pilgrimage of the Gentles. In fact, 
if Donaldson is correct in arguing that Paul, before his calling as an apostle of 
Christ, held to the belief that the only chance for Gentiles to be saved was prior to 
the restoration of Israel, this would mean that Paul's inversion of Isaiah's story of 
the restoration of Israel was supported not only by the "brute facts" of the early 
Christian mission and by his rereading of Isaiah through the lens of Deuteronomy 
32:21, but also by a wider Jewish tradition that had previously shaped his thought 
in significant ways. 

28 “my Spirit, which is upon you, and the words that I have placed in your 
mouth will surely not depart from your mouth or from the mouth of your seed, 
says the Lord, from now on and forever.” 

ID". when I take away their sins." 
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of Deuteronomy 30:14 in Romans 10:8-10, where he identifies this 
“word” (pfjua) that is “in your mouth" with “the word (pue) of faith” 
that he preaches. 

If Paul’s substitution of clauses is not to be attributed simply to 
an unintentional slip of memory (which is not inconceivable, given 
the high degree of thematic and, especially, structural similarity 
between Isaiah 59:20—-21a and Isaiah 27:9), the reason for this tex- 
tual alteration is far from clear. However, I will hazard a guess— 
although such an explanation must, in the nature of the case, remain 
quite tentative. I noted in my brief synopsis of Isaiah 59 that Isaiah 
fixes the blame for Israel's plight squarely on Israel's “sins” (59:2-8, 
12-15). While Isaiah 59:20 specifies that God's deliverance of his 
people will entail the removal of their ungodliness, Paul's introduc- 
tion of the clause from 27:9, “when I take away their sins," lends 
further weight to this point. Thus, Paul's substitution makes sense 
within the larger context of Isaiah 59:21. 

At the same time, by replacing the last half of Isaiah 59:21, Paul 
keeps the focus on the fact of Israel's redemption rather than paus- 
ing to consider its effects." It is this simple fact that all Israel will 
indeed be saved that is important for Paul's argument, and it is this 
fact that he emphasizes in the following verses. From a rhetorical 
point of view, then, Paul's substitution of clauses allows him to high- 
light a single crucial point in the quotation and then move quickly 
to his summary remarks and his concluding doxology. Finally, if we 
are to discern here the figure of metalepsis, it is not unthinkable that 
those with ears attuned to Israel's hopes for future restoration may 
have just caught in the mention of a covenant that takes away sins 
the faint echoes of Isaiah's pledge of God's abiding Spirit and words 
and—perhaps—even a whisper of Jeremiah's promise of God's laws 
inscribed on heart and mind. 


The Restoration of Israel and Life from the Dead: Isaiah 24-27 


I suggested above that the close structural and thematic correspond- 
ences between Isaiah 59:20 and Isaiah 27:9 probably led to their 


230 Note that for Jeremiah, too, the new covenant entails the forgiveness of Israel's 
sins: YAews ёсорол тоїс обиходе оотбу кой TOV GpapTLdv oc t&v od un нутоӨ@ £u (Jer 
38:34 LXX). 

23! Pau] also avoids the implication that the salvation of “all Israel” will result in 
any special benefits other than the blessings all believers in Christ enjoy. 
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combination by Paul into a single citation. Having seen evidence 
that Paul's belief in Israel's ultimate redemption by God has been 
shaped by the larger story told in Isaiah 59-60, it remains to ask 
whether the wider setting of Isaiah 27:9 may have also played some 
role in the development of his convictions concerning the future of 
God's people. 

Isaiah 24-27, known to many modern students of the Book of 
Isaiah as the “Little Apocalypse," offers a series of tableaux depict- 
ing God's redemption of Israel and, with Israel, the entire cosmos. 
The basic story-line is much the same as in Isaiah 59-60. God 
comes in person to reign in Zion (24:23; 25:6-10), cleansing his peo- 
ple from their wickedness (26:16-19; 27:9-11), delivering them from 
their oppressors, and gathering together to Zion those who are scat- 
tered among the nations (27:12-13). As in Isaiah 60, the Gentile 
nations are depicted as either joining in Israel's worship of God and 
sharing in Israel's blessings (24:14-16a; 25:6-10a) or opposing the 
Lord and suffering his wrath (24:1-13, 17-22; 25:10b-12; 26:11, 21). 
In both Isaiah 24—27 and Isaiah 59-60, God's victory is complete. 
Israel is finally reconciled to their God, nevermore to stray, never 
again to suffer the judgment of foreign oppression and exile. 

At two points in particular, Paul's conception of the future restora- 
tion of Israel resonates strongly with distinctive characteristics of the 
story of Israel's redemption as it is narrated in Isaiah 24—27. First, 
these prophetic visions emphasize the cosmic consequences of Israel's 
redemption. In Isaiah 24-27, the restoration of Israel issues in the 
reconciliation of all nations to God (25:6-7) and the defeat of death 
(25:87? the resurrection of the dead (26:19). Whatever Isaiah may 
have understood by “resurrection,” there is little doubt that a first- 
century Pharisee such as Paul would have heard in these grand 
prophecies the promise of the resurrection of dead corpses to new 
life.” For Paul, this event is the sign of the consummation of God's 


32 The text of Isaiah 25:8 LXX is difficult, but, as 1 Corinthians 15:54 attests, 
Paul knows another version that clearly reads this as a prediction of the death of 
death (cf. a’, o^, 0^: 

бтау бё то фбартоу то®то ёудосттол dgBapciav Kai то Óvntóv todto ёубосцтол 
вдоуасіоу, tóte yevńoetar о Adyos 6 yeypappévos: 
katenößn 6 Өбустос eis уїкос (1 Cor 15:54). 
P. W. Skehan (1969:99) suggests that Paul’s quotation is drawn from a (pre-Aquilanic) 
revision of the LXX. 
33 Cf. the clear statement of this hope in 2 Macc 7:9-14, 23, 29; 14:46. Belief 
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kingdom, the culmination of God's cosmic triumph over every enemy.”* 
An echo of Isaiah’s vision may be heard in Paul’s statement that 
the “acceptance” of Israel will be nothing less than “life from the 
dead” (Rom 11:15b). At the same time, however, in keeping with 
his radical revision of Isaiah’s chronology, Paul sees the reconcilia- 
tion of the nations taking place at the present time, not through 
Israel’s restoration, but, prior to that restoration, through Israel’s dis- 
obedience to the gospel, as “their rejection [brings about] the rec- 
onciliation of the world” (Rom 11:152). 

Second, Isaiah 27 explicitly teaches that Israel’s restoration will 
entail the eradication of idolatry from the midst of God’s people. 
Isaiah 27:9 depicts the removal of Israel’s “sin” in vivid terms: they 
will pulverize the stones of their pagan altars, cut down their sacred 
groves, and shatter their idols. We have seen that many of the scrip- 
tural texts employed by Paul in Romans 9-11 depict Israel as idol- 
atrous, placing their hope for deliverance in the gods of other nations. 
The theme appears both subtly, as when Paul likens himself to Moses 
pleading with God for mercy after Israel’s sin with the golden calf 
(Rom 9:3; cf. 9:15), and more overtly, as in Paul’s remarkable com- 
parison of his own situation to that of Elijah confronting Israel’s 
apostasy to Baal. Now, at the conclusion of his theodicy, Paul draws 
on a text that depicts God healing Israel of their idolatry and unfaith- 
fulness once and for all.” The branches once pruned from the olive 








in the resurrection was characteristic of (but not exclusive to) the Pharisees (Acts 
23:6-8, Josephus, J.W. 2.164; Ant. 18.14; cf. J.W. 3.374-75; Ag. Ap. 2.218). See 
further E. P. Sanders 1992:298-303. 

234 See 1 Corinthians 15:23-28 (Éoyatog ёх0рбс которүғїтол ò Өбуатос, v. 26). 
There is perhaps a further connection between Paul's eschatology and this section 
of Isaiah, although the mediation of tradition is much more likely in this case. 
Isaiah 27:12-13 associates God's eschatological gathering of Israel with the sound- 
ing of a "trumpet" (cf. the "trumpet" heralding the Day of the Lord in Joel 2:1; 
Zeph 1:16; Zech 9:14; and the "trumpet" announcing the Year of Jubilee in Lev 
25:9. See also Pss. Sol. 11:1; the whole psalm, appropriately entitled eig rpoodokiav, 
is replete with Isaianic imagery). Likewise, Paul twice speaks of a trumpet blast in 
connection with the resurrection of believers at Jesus’ parousia (1 Cor 15:52; cf. 
15:23; 1 Thess 4:16). E. P. Sanders has argued convincingly that in 1 Thessalonians 
4:16, at least, Paul preserves a dominical tradition also attested in Matthew 24:31 
(1985:144—46). Perhaps in dependence on a saying of Jesus, then, Paul adopts a 
motif belonging to the wider tradition of Jewish eschatology and attested, among 
other places, in the story of Israel's redemption in Isaiah 24-27. 

235 The collocation dgaipéw орортіоу/буошоу is actually fairly rare in the LXX, 
occurring fewer than 10 times. In light of Paul's earlier allusions in Romans 9 to 
the episode of the golden calf, it is interesting to note that this collocation occurs 
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tree due to their unfaithfulness (anıoria, Rom 11:20) have been 
grafted in again by God, who in removing their sins has ensured that 
they do not remain in émotia (Rom 11:23). 

Paul's quotation in Romans 11:26-27 depicts the ultimate restora- 
tion of “all Israel” as the gracious work of their God, who comes 
in person to remove their sins and reconcile them to himself. In 
claiming that God will be faithful to redeem all Israel, Paul does 
not lean on the isolated testimony of a few verses from Isaiah. Rather, 
he taps into a broad and deep stream of thought that is character- 
istic of Isaiah’s vision—a stream of thought, moreover, that is shared 
by numerous other prophetic texts and that is kept vigorously alive 
in later Jewish literature.?? Paul could probably assume that many 
of his listeners in Rome would be familiar with the broad outlines 
of this widely-diffused eschatological hope for God's coming to deliver 
his people and to establish his reign over the cosmos. For some, his 
quotation might even evoke these particular oracles in Isaiah, whose 
themes resonate with motifs found elsewhere in Paul's own letter: 
the promise of the Spirit’s presence, God's words deposited in the 
mouth and inscribed on the heart, the resurrection of the dead. 


twice in the conclusion to this narrative: first as the Lord reveals himself to Moses 
as the one &ooipóv ауошас xoi ббікїос kai брортіас (Exod. 34:7) and then аз 
Moses prays in response, @фєАєї ob tàs брортіос ру кой тас Avoniag huv Kat 
ёсбребдо oot (34:9). In the very next verse, the Lord signifies to Moses that he has 
indeed taken away the people's sins by making a covenant (бла кт) with him to 
perform marvelous deeds on Israel's behalf. 

236 “The redeemer" is commonly identified with Christ (e.g., Davies 1984a:25-27; 
Zeller 1973:259; Käsemann 1980; E. P. Sanders 1983:194), although there is noth- 
ing in the context of Romans 11 to suggest a specifically christological referent for 
the appellation, which in Isaiah refers to Israel's God. Against those who read a 
great deal into Paul's failure to specify “the redeemer” as Christ (e.g., Stendahl 
1976:40; Gager 2000:141—42), however, E. P. Sanders rightly emphasizes that 

it matters little whether [Paul] understands “the Deliverer" to be God or Christ; 
for it is incredible that he thought of *God apart from Christ," just as that 
he thought of “Christ apart from God." This is where the interpretation of 
Rom 11:25f. as offering two ways to salvation seems to me to go astray. It 
requires Paul to have made just that distinction. By the time we meet him in 
his letters, however, Paul knew only one God, the one who sent Christ and 
who “raised from the dead Jesus our Lord" (Rom 4:24). ... There should be 
no hard distinction between “theocentric” and “christocentric” strains in Paul's 
thought (1983:194). 

237 For this reason, I see no justification for tying Paul's statement in Romans 
11:26 that “all Israel will be saved" to one scriptural text in particular (contra numer- 
ous interpreters who find here an allusion to Isaiah 45:17 and/or 45:25, including 
Hübner 1984:113, 121-22; Mußner 1976:254-55; Wilk 1998:328-29). 
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When it comes to Paul’s own interpretation of scripture, however, 
there should be no doubt that Paul’s vision of Israel’s restoration 
has been shaped in crucial ways by these particular Isaianic narra- 
tives. Paul finds in Isaiah’s oracles the assurance that God, on account 
of his abundant mercy and enduring faithfulness to Israel, will do 
what “the rest” of Israel cannot do for themselves. God will heal 
their spiritual blindness and insensibility. God himself will remove 
their ungodliness and take away their sins, cleansing them of their 
infidelity and empowering them to keep his covenant. 

Paul’s focus in Romans 11:25-27 remains fixed on God’s action 
in the redemption of Israel. As a result, just what Israel’s response 
to God will entail is left rather fuzzy. Yet, in view of the fact that 
all of Romans leading up to this point has insisted that God’s right- 
eousness has now been definitively revealed in Jesus Christ for the 
salvation of all, the Jew first and also the Greek, it is virtually incon- 
ceivable that Paul envisions Israel’s reunion with God taking place 
on any other basis than what God has done for the world in Christ. 
According to Paul, that reconciliation entails the willing response of 
mouth and heart, confessing Jesus as Lord and believing that God 
has raised him from the dead. A remnant of Israel and a great num- 
ber of Gentiles have already received the grace to make this con- 
fession (cf. Rom 9:24). And Paul trusts, with absolute confidence in 
the mercy and faithfulness of God, that “the rest" of Israel too will 
one day be delivered from their émotia and embrace their God, 
who has acted in Christ for their deliverance as well as for the sal- 
vation of the Gentiles.’ 


238 Paul's statements in Romans 11:20 and 23 (and in his summary of the entire 
letter, Romans 15:7-13) obviate every effort to find in Romans a redemption for 
Israel that is not christocentric (as, for example, Stendahl 1976 attempts to do; see 
most recently Stendahl 1995:38-40; cf. Nanos 1996; Gager 2000). Though Paul 
remains vague on the details of how Israel’s salvation will come about, he does not 
envision Israel's reconciliation with God apart from лісті ’Inood Xpiotod (see the 
succinct and forceful defense of this point by E. P. Sanders 1978:180-83; 1983:194). 
Whether Christian theology should follow Paul's view on this issue is another topic, 
but modern theologians who decide otherwise should at least own that they gen- 
uinely disagree with Paul at this point. Wasserburg 2000 and Nickelsburg 1991 are 
models in this respect, illuminating the christocentric logic of Pauline soteriology 
even as they decline to adopt Paul's conceptual framework as their own. Noting 
that Paul's entire argument in Romans implies that “the justification of the Jews... 
depends on their transforming faith in Christ, which appears to be exactly what 
Rom 11:23 states," Nickelsburg concludes his study: “As twentieth-century Christians 
wrestle with this theological problem, they need to affirm Paul's view of the uni- 
versal grace of God while recognizing that time has belied the exclusivism of his 
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THE TRIUMPH or Gop’s Wispom AND MERCY: 
Romans 11:28-32 


In Romans 11:28-32, Paul restates his understanding of God’s plan 
for Israel in a way that emphasizes both the enduring faithfulness 
of God to his promises to Israel and the boundless mercy of God 
that embraces Jew and Gentile alike. The carefully balanced sen- 
tence of v. 28 reveals the divine logic behind the "mystery" of 
Romans 11:25-26. On the one hand, it is for the sake of the sal- 
vation of the Gentiles that Israel is now found to be hostile and 
resistant to the righteousness of God revealed in the gospel. Israel's 
disobedience opens the door for Gentiles to receive mercy (11:30-31). 
On the other hand, as Paul has explained through his rereading of 
Deuteronomy 32:21 and Isaiah 65:1-2, God's intention in embrac- 
ing the Gentiles is to provoke his people to jealousy and so win 
them back to himself. 

Paul highlights God's continuing commitment to Israel by load- 
ing Romans 11:28-29 with the terminology of election. “With respect 
to election” (колб thy ékAoyfjv) picks up Paul's earlier discussion of 
the present “remnant according to [God's] gracious election" (Aeippa 
Kat’ ёкАоүђу xapırog, 11:5; f| éxAoyn, 11:7) and extends the referent 
of &xAoyh beyond the remnant to embrace “all Israel.” The affirmation 
that the people of Israel— Jacob" in the quotation from Isaiah in 


formulation" (357). There is, however, a profound irony in Nickelsburg's attempt 
to “affirm Pauls view of the universal grace of God” while abandoning the larger 
narrative that alone makes Paul's conception of God's grace, offered to all without 
distinction, intelligible. The observation of B. Lindars (1985:767) is apposite here: 
If it is the case that Paul was constrained to impose the Christian form of 
Jewish eschatology on his Gentile converts, it cannot be true that he regarded 
it merely as the symbolic expression of a truth that could be stated in less 
offensive words. 
Nickelsburg treats it as self-evident that, nearly twenty centuries after Paul, escha- 
tology can no longer serve as a plausible framework for Christian theological reflection 
on the relationship between Israel and the Church. It is far from evident, however, 
that this must be the case. In fact, a strong argument can be made that it is just 
such an exchange of a live eschatological hope for some version of realized escha- 
tology that has opened the door to Christian supersessionism throughout the cen- 
turies (see further Reuther 1974:226-61; Pawlikowski 1979:151-66). Robert Jenson, 
among others, has begun to address the problem (for Christian theology) of Israel 
and the Church in an eschatological framework (1999). Other recent works that 
struggle with the issue of Israel and the Church from within the Christian tradi- 
tion include Soulen 1996; B. D. Marshall 1997; Bader-Saye 1999. Responding 
appreciatively to these efforts, a number of Jewish theologians have made significant 
contributions of their own to this ongoing dialogue (see Frymer-Kensky 2000). 
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v. 26—are “beloved” by God (&yanntot) echoes the declaration of 
God cited by Paul in Romans 9:13, “Jacob I have loved" (tov Токор 
nyannoa, Mal 1:2-3).%° The language of "gifts" (yaptopata) and 
“calling” (xAfjow) in 11:29 further recalls the conclusion Paul draws 
from Malachi's oracle (Rom 9:11-12), that the election of Israel is 
due not to “works,” but to God's “purpose in accordance with [his] 
choice" (Я кот’ ёкАоуйу xpó8secic), a purpose which issues in God's 
gracious “calling” of people to salvation (ёк tod коАо%утос).^° Moreover, 
the phrase, “on account of the fathers," evokes the narrative of God's 
election of the patriarchs, recounted briefly by Paul in Romans 
9:6-13.2*! Seen in the light of Romans 11:26-28, this earlier pas- 
sage takes on new significance: whatever Paul's caveat, “not all from 
Israel are Israel," means (9:6), it is clear by this point in Paul's argu- 
ment that "Israel" encompasses a number far greater than those Jews 
who have presently embraced the gospel. Even “the rest” who have 
temporarily been rendered insensible remain “beloved” on account 
of God's gracious election of their ancestors. Regarding this gracious 
choice of Israel, God cannot and will not change his mind (cf. 
GpetapeAnta, 11:29). 

Ultimately, the drama of redemption is for Paul the grand cos- 
mic display of the mercy of God, lavished on Jew and Gentile alike. 
Israel's disobedience has opened the floodgates for this mercy to flow 
to Gentiles, who were formerly disobedient to God; likewise, Israel— 
though presently disobedient and estranged from God—will one day 
in turn find themselves the joyful recipients of God's incomparable 
mercy. “God has locked up all people in disobedience," Paul con- 
cludes, *so that he may have mercy on all people" (11:32). 

It is vital to attend to the way in which Paul's confidence in the 
ultimate victory of God's mercy over human disobedience actually 
shapes his practice of mission. The apostle's belief in the cosmic tri- 
umph of God does not lead him to stop proclaiming the gospel 
where Christ is not yet named or to stop praying ceaselessly for 
Israel's salvation. On the contrary, Paul sees himself as one of the 


39 One might also hear in Romans 11:28 an echo of the promise of redemp- 
tion in Hosea 2:23 (quoted in Rom 9:25), where God once again calls his people, 
"beloved." 

0 Compare the similar statement іп 11:5-6 that God has chosen a remnant in 
the present time on the basis of “grace” (xäpıs) rather than “works.” 

#1 See also the reference to “the promises made to the patriarchs” in the impor- 
tant concluding affirmation of Romans 15:8-9. 
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principal instruments through whom God is presently carrying out 
his plan to reconcile the world to himself in Christ.”? Paul's tireless 
labors to see the reality and power of the gospel embodied in liv- 
ing communities are sustained by the conviction that in, with, and 
under all of his own efforts lies God's fixed purpose to shower mercy 
on Jew and Gentle alike. Conversely, his emphasis on salvation as 
the gracious gift of a sovereign God does not in any way inhibit 
him from insisting that Jews and Gentiles alike are called to respond 
to the gospel with faith and to confess Jesus as Lord; neither does 
it prevent him from warning in the strongest terms of the disastrous 
consequences of resisting God's grace. If there exists a tension for 
Paul between his absolute confidence in the sovereignty and mercy 
of God and his own fervent plea for people to be reconciled to God 
through Christ, he lets the tension stand without attempting to resolve 
it—and without diminishing either his trust in God or his christo- 
centric missionary zeal.’ 


From THEopicy то DoxoLocv: Јов AND ISAIAH IN 
Romans 11:33-36 


In the end, theodicy gives way to doxology. The carefully-reasoned 
argument of Romans 9-11 culminates in a thundering chorus of 
scriptural voices extolling the incomprehensible goodness, wisdom, 
and mercy of God. Here again, Paul betrays his deep indebtedness 
to the language and thought of Isaiah. 

Paul’s paean of praise resounds with topo: common to apocalyptic 
and wisdom traditions." Not surprisingly, given the constraints of 
genre, this hymn contains no explicit citation markers. Nevertheless, 


?? Paul's understanding of God's plan to provoke Israel to jealously through call- 
ing the Gentiles actually motivates him to intensify his missionary efforts (Rom 
11:13-14). 

3 D, A. Carson (1981) shows that this stubborn affirmation of both divine prov- 
idence and human freedom pervades Israel's scriptures and Second Temple Jewish 
texts, as well as the New Testament writings. See the perceptive analysis of these 
themes in the Dead Sea Scrolls by E. P. Sanders 1977:257-70, 282-83 (on Paul, 
see 446-47). Sanders 1992:250-51, 418-19 addresses the views of the Pharisees on 
providence and free will. 

? Compare the vocabulary and motifs found, for example, in Job 5:9; 9:10; 28; 
Bar 3:29-32; Wis 17:1; Sir 1:1-10; 18:4-6; 2 Bar 14:8-10; 7 En 93:11-14; 1ОН* 
15[7].26-33; 1QH? 18[10].3-7. For a detailed analysis of traditional elements in 
Romans 11:33-36, see E. E. Johnson 1989:164—74. 
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at two points there are sufficient verbal correspondences to make 
the identification of particular scriptural sources for Paul's language 
virtually certain. Romans 11:34 is a nearly verbatim citation of Isaiah 
40:13 LXX, while Romans 11:35 appears to be a quotation of Job 
41:3, though in a version quite different from the LXX? 

The words of Job derive, fittingly enough, from Job’s climactic 
encounter with God. Having spent most of the book questioning 
God's wisdom, justice, and goodness, Job finally receives his wish to 
confront God in person. But now, beholding the Lord face to face, 
Job acknowledges God's righteousness and confesses that no crea- 
ture has a claim on the Creator: ^Who has first given to [God] that 
it should be repaid him?" His questions still unanswered,” Job bows 
in worship before a God whose ways he cannot comprehend, but 
whose faithfulness he has learned to trust unreservedly. 

The rhetorical question in Isaiah 40:13 also arises in the course 
of a dispute over God's wisdom, power, and goodness. Isaiah pro- 
claims the glorious message that the Lord is returning in victory to 
Zion and, like a gentle shepherd, is leading her captives home 
(40:1-11). But as the sudden and drastic change in of tone in v. 12 
indicates, the prophet's news has been greeted with skepticism and 
disbelief. Isaiah's half of the conversation (40:12-31) implies that 
Israel has responded by calling into question God's wisdom and 
power—even God's desire—to rescue them from the gods of their 
oppressors. When their complaint is finally given voice, it is full of 
hurt and bitterness: “My way is hidden from God; my God has 
taken justice away and has stood aloof" (40:27). 

In response to their doubts concerning the Lord's wisdom, power, 
and faithfulness to deliver them, the prophet remonstrates with his 
listeners by reminding them that it is their God who in his wisdom 


285 B. Schaller (1980) argues convincingly that in Romans 11:35 and in 1 Corinthians 
3:19 Paul employs a text of Job LXX that has been revised toward the text now 
represented by MT. A. T. Hanson (1980:85-89) suggests that Paul's association of 
Isaiah 40:13 and Job 41:3 in Romans 11:34-35 derives from a Jewish exegetical 
tradition (cf. Pesig. R. 25.2; Pesig. R. Kah. 9.2). Advancing several arguments for the 
traditional origin of the hymn in 11:33-36, E. E. Johnson (1989:172-73) asserts 
that Paul has taken over a prayer used in the synagogue. Whatever the origin of 
the hymn, it is likely that Paul recognized the allusion to Isaiah embedded within 
it; as I will argue below, the force of this allusion accords with the interpretation 
Paul gives to the prophet's words elsewhere in Romans. 

6 | noted earlier (pp. 56-57) a number of intriguing resemblances between 
Romans 9:19—20 and several passages in Job where the suffering protagonist ques- 
tions God's justice. 
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Figure 4.8: Isaiah 40:13 LXX in Romans 11:34 and 1 Corinthians 2:16 


single underline agreement between Isa 40:13 and Rom 11:34 
Key: double underline agreement between Isa 40:13 and 1 Cor 2:16 
italic agreement among all three columns 


Romans 11:34 Isaiah 40:13 LXX 1 Corinthians 2:16 


тїс yap Eyvo уобу 13 тїс ЁууФ уобу тїс yap Éyvo уобу 
kupíov; Kupiov, kvpíov, 


Я тїс сорВооАос xai тіс cou ovAoc 
adtod Eyevero; ото £yéveto 
ӧс соџВВӣ оёту; 0с ovußıßaceı «отоу; 











Isa 40:13 MT: xp"Th insp Cw) "mr Dr ann 


and power created heaven and earth (40:12-14; 21-22, 28). Before 
him, the nations who oppress Israel and the gods in whom they trust 
amount to nothing (40:15-20; 23-26). The Lord strengthens the hun- 
gry, but he uproots the powerful and afflicts those who are in com- 
fort (40:23-24; 29 LXX). Those who trust in their own might become 
weak, but the ones who hope in the Lord find in him strength and 
deliverance (40:30—31). Surely Israel can trust their God's wisdom 
and might and faithfulness to rescue them from exile! 

It 1s from Isaiah's defense of God's unparalleled wisdom as Israel's 
creator and redeemer that Paul draws his words in Romans 11:34: 
*Who has known the mind of the Lord, or who has been his coun- 
selor (Isa 40:13)??*7 


?? Note as well the thematic correspondences between Romans 11:33b and two 
other verses from Isaiah 40: 


Rom 11:33b: og ауЕерофупто tà кршала abtod Kal dveEyviaotor at обої 
adtod. 

Isaiah 40:14: tig &evgev оотф xpiow ў обоу соуёсғос tig E5e1Eev отб; 

Isaiah 40:28b: obö£ gotww ЕЕЕбреслс тїс фроуйоЕюс adtod. 
The motif of human inability to understand God’s ways is a common topos both 
of wisdom literature and of theodicy (e.g., Wis 9:13-17; Sir 42:21; 7 En. 93:11-14; 
2 En 33:4; 2 Bar 75:3-5; 4 Ezra 4:1-12). Isaiah 40:13 may well have influenced 
some of these texts, although none evidences the degree of verbal correspondence 
with Isaiah shown by Romans 11:34 and 1 Corinthians 2:16. I noted earlier a 
possible echo of Isaiah 40:13 (linked with an allusion to Isa 29:16) іп 10$ 11.22 
(p. 70 n. 87). 
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Interestingly, Paul quotes the same verse (again without an explicit 
citation formula) in an earlier letter, 1 Corinthians 2:16. Whereas in 
Romans 11:34 he cites the first two clauses of Isaiah 40:13, in 
1 Corinthians he cites the first and іга. Although Lim treats this 
as a case in which Paul knew two different forms of a verse,” it 
would be more accurate to say that Paul knew one form (quite close 
to the LXX) and quoted it in two different ways (see Figure 4.8).? 

Paul's appropriation of Isaiah 40:13 is of a piece with his use of 
other Isaianic texts in Romans to speak about contemporary Israel, 
particularly Isaiah 29:16/45:9 (Rom 9:20), Isaiah 28:16/8:14 (Rom 
9:33), and Isaiah 40:21/28 (Rom 10:18, 19). In each case, the wider 
context in Isaiah portrays Israel challenging God's wisdom and doubt- 
ing God's power and faithfulness to save them. Paul appears to have 
found in these Isaianic oracles an analogue to the resistance his mes- 
sage now faces from his contemporaries, as they question how Paul's 
gospel could be the announcement of their long-awaited deliverance. 
In his concluding doxology, the apostle takes refuge in the incom- 
prehensible wisdom of God who has in his hands the redemption 


28 In 1 Corinthians 2:16, the issue under discussion is the source of true wis- 
dom. Paul claims that wisdom belongs to God but has been made available through 
the Spirit to believers in Christ. Cf. Stuhlmacher 1987. 

#9 Lim 1997a:158-60. 

50 As Figure 4.8 shows, apart from his insertion of the particle yap, Paul's cita- 
tion varies from the LXX at only two points. In the second clause, he has ij for 
кой, while in the third clause he has a different future form for the same verb (Paul 
takes the future form as suußıßaco, while LXX has the form, ovußıßao). For both 
variants there are a number of LXX wss that agree with Paul. Although in both 
cases Paul's text differs from Ziegler's reconstruction of LXX Isaiah, it is not пес- 
essary to suppose that the variants originated with Paul rather than with his Vorlage. 
This is particularly so in the case of ouußıßaoeı, where the variant reflects a larger 
grammatical shift underway in hellenistic Greek. The contracted (“Attic”) future of 
verbs in -&.C@ becomes less common in hellenistic Greek in general and is replaced 
in the NT entirely by the future form -&oc (see Thackeray 1909:228-31; BDF $74). 
Lim (1997a:159-60) is simply mistaken when he argues that Paul's citation in 1 
Corinthians 2:16 (which omits the phrase, тїс сорВооЛос adtod £yéveto) agrees with 
the original (uncorrected) reading of lOIsa*, Tay wr? mm mans ]2n wen, 
which instead of a reference to a “counsellor” (MSY WR, corrected reading = MT, 
LXX) takes “his counsel” as the object of "im. The fact of the matter is, how- 
ever, that Paul's citation in 1 Corinthians 2:16 not only does not mention a “coun- 
sellor” (OXY WN), it has no equivalent whatsoever to the word 1139, which is found 
in both the corrected and the uncorrected readings of 1OIsa*. Moreover, Paul's cita- 
tion does not agree with 1OlIsa* in reading a feminine suffix on TITY (cf MT, 
wear; LXX, 0c ovupiBà adtdv). Once again, contra Lim, there is no reason to sup- 
pose that Paul's citations have been influenced by a Hebrew Vorlage. The hypoth- 
esis that Paul modifies LXX Isaiah here explains the data more fully and more 
economically. 
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of his people Israel, and indeed, of the entire world: “For from him 
and through him and to him are all things. To him be the glory 
forever! Amen.” 


ConcLuDING REFLECTIONS: [ЅАІАН AMONG THE 
CHORUS OF WITNESSES 

In Romans 9-11, we enter a “cave of resonant signification,””! in 
which echoes of the many voices invoked by Paul ricochet off the 
cavern walls, commingling with Paul's own words and with one 
another to create a complex choral symphony. Paul has composed 
this masterpiece out of his own agonized wrestling with the ques- 
tion of God's faithfulness to Israel—a question raised, ironically 
enough, by his own successful mission to the Gentiles. Within this 
symphonic theodicy, Isaiah stands out, not only as a solo voice (9:20, 
33; 10:15-16; 11:26-27), but also as a prominent member of duets, 
trios and quartets: Hosea and Isaiah (9:25-29); Moses, Righteousness 
from Faith, Isaiah, and Joel (10:5-13); Isaiah and the psalmist (10:18); 
Moses and Isaiah (10:19-21); Moses, Isaiah, and David (11:8-10); 
Isaiah and Job (11:34-35). The part Isaiah sings is distinctively his, 
and yet, under Paul's direction, it blends harmoniously with this mul- 
tiplicity of potentially discordant scriptural voices. It is fitting, then, 
that in the final movement of the symphony, Isaiah’s voice should 
merge almost imperceptibly with Paul's in a triumphant celebration 
of the inscrutable wisdom of Israels God, the God who, through 
Paul's apostolic activity, is now accomplishing his gracious purpose 
to redeem Jew and Gentle together in Christ. 


?! For this phrase, see Hollander 1981:65, quoted in Hays 1989:21. 
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“IN HIM WILL THE GENTILES HOPE” 
ISAIAH IN ROMANS 15 


Those to whom it has not been 
announced concerning him will see, 
and those who have not heard will 
understand. 


Romans 15:21 


We turn in this final chapter of analysıs to the concluding sections 
of Romans, where Paul provides a summary restatement of the prin- 
cipal themes of his letter (15:7-13) followed by a direct appeal to 
the Roman churches to support his ongoing mission to the Gentiles 
(15:14—33). A citation from Isaiah figures prominently in each of 
these sections of the letter (15:12, 21). As before, my investigation 
will attend both to the function of these quotations in their imme- 
diate contexts in Romans and to the larger patterns of interpreta- 
tion that undergird Paul's reading of Isaiah.' 


THE Cunisr, SERVANT OF JEW AND GENTILE: ROMANS 15:7—13? 


Romans 15:7-13 functions both as a conclusion to the exhortations 
of 12:1-15:6° and as а summation of the principal themes of letter 
as a whole. Arguably, these verses represent the climax of the entire 
epistle.* This rhetorical éxtAoyog reprises many of the themes which 
figured prominently in Romans 9-11: God's abiding faithfulness to 
Israel, the inclusion of Gentiles in the people of God, and the cen- 
trality of Christ in God's work of redemption.’ Significantly, at this 
climactic moment in Paul's argument, Isaiah steps forward once again 
to testify “in person” to Paul's gospel (15:12). 


! The remaining quotation from Isaiah found in Romans (Isa 45:23/Rom 14:11) 
is the subject of an excursus at the end of this chapter. 

? Portions of the following discussion are adapted from Wagner 1997a. 

3 Note the verbal links: “therefore accept one another...” (15:7/14:1, 3); “peace,” 
(15:13/14:17, 19). 

* So Wright 1991:235. Similarly, SaB 1993:514; Keck 1990:85; Hays 1989:71. 

* A number of important verbal links bind this passage closely to chapters 9-11: 
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The structure of Rom 15:7-13 is fairly simple (Figure 5.1). 
Figure 5.1: Outline of Romans 15:7-13 










15:7a • Exhortation 
15:7b • Appeal to the example of Christ 

15:8-12 * Amplification from scripture 

15:13 * Prayer that the community may embody the pattern of 
Christ's life and the teaching of scripture 







Paul grounds his opening exhortation, “receive one another,” in the 
example of “the Christ," who “received you to the glory of God" 
(15:7).8 He then unpacks the meaning of this christological statement 
in a sentence that epitomizes the significance of Christ's ministry 
both for Jews and for Gentiles:? 


* For I say that the Christ has become a servant of the circumcision 
on behalf of the truthfulness of God, in order to confirm the promises 
made to the patriarchs, ?апа [a servant] with respect to the Gentiles 
on behalf of the mercy [of God] in order to glonfy God. 


* "patriarchs": 15:8 9:5; 11:28 

* "promises" 15:8 9:4, 8-9 

* “mercy” (linked with “glory”) 15:9 9:23; 11:23 
(&Aeée occurs six times in Rom 9-11) 

* the inclusion of Gentiles 15:8-12 9-11, passim 


(Éüvn appears 9х in Rom 15, 9x in Rom 9-11, out of 28 occurrences in the 
letter as a whole). 


That the climax of the letter bears such striking thematic and verbal affinities to 
Romans 9-11 is an argument for the centrality of 9-11 to the concerns and pur- 
poses of the letter as a whole. 

€ The structure of 15:7-13 mirrors that of 15:1-6: Exhortation (15:1-2); Appeal 
to the example of Christ (15:3a); Amplification from scripture (15:3b-4); Prayer 
(15:5-6). For similar analyses, see Keck 1990:86 and Zeller 1984:231. 

? Following Dunn 1998b, I take 6 Xpiotóg in Romans 15:7 in its full titular sense. 
For the significance of “the Messiah” in Paul's thought, see N.T. Wright 1991:41-55. 
In light of Paul's emphasis in this section on the example of the Christ (15:3; 15:5, 
Kate Xpiotóv), xofóc should be read here with its normal comparative force (contra 
Cranfield and Käsemann, who understand the adverb as causative). 

* Paul here follows the pattern he established in the immediately preceding sec- 
tion 15:1-3a, where he supports an exhortation by an appeal to something the 
Christ did. On the importance of the story of Jesus for Paul, see Thompson 1991; 
Fowl 1990; R. Penna 1989; Wedderburn 1989. 

? I have argued at length elsewhere for the translation adopted here (Wagner 
19973). Baumert 2000 and Whitsett 2000 both support my understanding of Paul's 
syntax and go on to develop further insights concerning the significance of these 
verses for Paul's argument in Romans. 
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8 Aéyo yàp Xpiotov блакоуоу уЕуЕУЙодол neprronfig олёр aAnheiac Beod, eic 
то ВеВолфсол tà ёлоүүєАос tv латёроу, "tà бё уп on£p EAkoug Sobé- 
сол tov Beóv (15:8—9). 


In the first half of this carefully-balanced declaration (15:8), the clause, 
“the Christ has become a servant to the circumcision,"? is modified 
by two prepositional phrases. The first, bxép dAnBeiac 0:09, indicates 
that Christ serves the Jews on behalf of (or for the sake of) the 
"truth. of God," evoking the recurrent theme in Romans that the 
gospel is the vindication of God's righteousness or faithfulness (1:18, 
25; 3:4, 7; 9:14). The second prepositional phrase, eig tò BeBardoar 
ктА., reveals the purpose of Christ's service to the Jews: “to confirm 
the promises made to the patriarchs." This phrase once again sets 
Paul's gospel within the larger narrative of God's election of Abraham 
and his descendents to be God's own people (Rom 4:13, 16, 20; 
9:4, 8-9)." “Confirm” here has the sense not only of “reaffirming,” 
but also of “realizing” the promises." In Romans 15:8, then, Christ 
is envisioned as God's servant, carrying out his commission with ref- 
erence to the Jews by ministering on behalf of God's faithfulness to 
the promises made to Israel's ancestors. 

'The second half of Paul's sentence focuses on Christ's ministry to 
the Gentiles (15:9a).'” Just as Christ has become a servant to the 


10 “Circumcision” (repıroun) here stands in opposition to “the Gentiles" (15:92) 
and should be understood as a reference to “the Jews," as in Romans 3:30; 4:12 
(so Cranfield 1979:740). 

| The description of Christ in 15:8-9 is reminiscent of Paul's portrait of Abraham 
in Romans 4. Both figures unite Jew and Gentile (see esp. 4:9-12, 17-18), both 
are related to the confirmed promises (4:13, 16; 15:8), both give glory to God (4:20; 
15:9), and that which was written about each of them is meant for our benefit 
(4:23-24; 15:4). Paul's use of similar language to depict Christ and Abraham sug- 
gests that he saw a typological relationship between the faithfulness of Abraham 
and the faithfulness of Christ. Such a relationship in Paul's thought might help 
explain the surprising “absence” of Christ in the argument of Romans 4 on right- 
eousness ёк niotewg (cf. Hays 1985:97-98). 

? Michel 1966:359. 

? It might be objected that Paul would not have spoken of the Messiah as a 
servant to the Gentiles. Several commentators appeal to Matthew 15:24, "I was 
sent only to the lost sheep of the house of Israel,” to explain Paul's statement in 
v. 8 as a reference to the restriction of Jesus’ ministry to the Jewish people (e.g., 
Fitzmyer 1993:706; Murray 1959-65, 2:205; Thompson 1991:233). In my opinion, 
this objection is invalid. First, it is not at all clear that any such tradition as that 
preserved in Matthew 15:24 lies behind Paul's thought in the present passage. 
Second, Wilckens is certainly right in observing that it is Christ's ministry as a 
whole that is in view here rather than one aspect of that ministry—incarna- 
tion, death, or resurrection—in particular (Wilckens 1978-82, 3:105). It is perfectly 
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Jews on behalf of the truthfulness of God—thereby vindicating God's 
faithfulness to his promises—so also he has become a servant to the 
Gentiles on behalf of God's mercy—thus bringing yet greater glory 
to God for lavishing his grace on those outside the covenant people.'* 
The parallel structure of Paul's sentence reflects his conviction that 
Christ's ministry is good news for the Jew first, and equally for the 
Gentile. Throughout Romans, Paul has been concerned to show that 
God's redemptive purpose, realized in and through Christ's ministry, 
encompasses Jew and Gentile alike in such a way that God remains 
faithful to his promises to Israel even as God reaches out in mercy 
to embrace the Gentiles, to whom he had formerly made no promises." 

Paul supports his declaration in Romans 15:8-9a with a catena 
of scriptural excerpts, summoning Torah (Deut 32:43), Prophets (Isa 
11:10), and Psalms (Ps 17:50 LXX; Ps 116:1 LXX) to testify that 


plausible that Paul envisions Christ's ministry to the Gentiles as being carried out, 
not during Jesus’ earthly ministry, but primarily through the apostolic mission. 
Indeed, in Romans 15:18, Paul speaks of "that which Christ worked through me 
for the obedience of the Gentiles... ." 

H There is a clear parallelism in Paul's sentence between “Jew” and “Gentile” 
and between “truth” and “mercy,” all of which function as key terms in Romans. 
That Paul intended &An@e1a and ÉAeog to balance one another finds support from 
the observation that these two terms regularly occur together in the LXX as the 
translation of the common scriptural attribute of God, Masi ПОП (Michel 1966:359 
n. 3). These two words appear in parallel lines in Ps 116:2 LXX, the first verse of 
which Paul quotes in Romans 15:11, increasing the likelihood that the close rela- 
tionship between these terms did not escape his notice. For the connection of 
“mercy” with “the glory of God" in Romans, see especially 9:23: кой {va yvapion 
лоу nAodrov tfjg SdEns adtod ёлї oxedn £A£ovg & npontoipacev eig óav, “and so 
that he might make known the wealth of his glory for vessels of mercy that he pre- 
pared for glory." Note further the progression in Romans 11 from Paul's summary 
statement, *God has imprisoned all in disobedience so that he might have mercy on 
all,” (11:32) to his outburst of praise (11:33-36) that ends with the benediction, “to 
him be the glory forever. Amen!” 

5 Romans 9:23; 11:30-32. Cf. the description of Gentiles as those "by nature 
not having the Law" (Rom 2:14). It is important to note that the contrast between 
флёр &AnÜctag and bdnép ёАёоос is not absolute: Paul is concerned in Romans to 
argue that the promises of scripture envision the eventual inclusion of the Gentiles 
(e.g., 4:13-25; 15:9b-12); he likewise takes pains to emphasize that God's dealings 
with Israel are characterized above all by mercy (11:31—32). Rather, the contrast set 
up by the two Vnép phrases reflects the priority of Israel in God's saving purposes 
(“to the Jew first, and equally to the Greek," 1:16) and God's different methods of 
working with each party. The promises have primary reference to Israel, while God's 
free mercy is seen most vividly in his inclusion of the Gentiles, with whom he had 
previously made no covenant (cf. Lagrange 1916:346-47). This distinction between 
Jews and non-Jews in the divine economy appears in Paul's metaphor of the olive 
tree, where Israel and the Gentiles are designated, respectively, “root/natural 
branches" and “wild branches" (Rom 11:17-24). 
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the divine purpose in the Messiah’s ministry is the creation of a 
community of Jews and Gentiles glorifying God together.'* Paul forges 
this chain of testimonies by exploiting a number of strong verbal 
and conceptual links among the texts. Each of these four scriptural 
texts depicts Gentiles joining together with Israel in the worship of 
YHWH. The first three employ various terms for worship and praise, 
while the fourth uses the language of “hope” to speak of Gentile adher- 
ence to the “shoot of Jesse” and to his God." 

A striking network of intertextual connections links these scriptu- 
ral citations to one another and to their wider rhetorical setting in 
Romans (15:7-9a, 13), attesting to the care with which Paul has con- 
structed this catena. These connections reveal just how deeply enmeshed 
in the conceptual and linguistic world of scripture is Paul’s gospel 
that in Christ God has revealed his righteousness for Jew and Gentile 
alike. In attempting to unravel this web of intertextual relationships, 
I will first note significant points of contact among the first three 
texts Paul cites. Then I will consider in greater detail Paul’s appro- 
priation of Isaiah 11:10. Of particular interest here is the “fit” of 
Isaiah 11:10 with Paul’s previous quotations of Isaiah in Romans as 
well as with with the larger “narrative” of God’s redemption of Israel 
and the Gentiles that lies behind Paul’s reading of the prophet in 
this letter. 


Eschatological Praise: 
Psalm 17:50 LXX and Psalm 116:1 LXX 


Paul opens the catena with a citation of Psalm 17:50 LXX (Rom 
15:9b):? 


5 In a real sense, this catena represents Paul's “canon within the canon." Of 
the four books Paul cites most frequently (Isaiah [28x]; Psalms [20x]; Deuteronomy 
[15x]; Genesis [15x]) three are represented in this chain of quotations (numbers 
based on Koch 1986:21—24). Though one might quibble about including or exclud- 
ing a citation here or there (particularly since Koch treats 2 Cor 6:14-7:1 as non- 
Pauline [but see Dahl 1977a]) the general picture is sound. 

7 Note the prominence of "hope" in Paul's statements on either side of the 
catena (Rom 15:4; 15:13). On this term, see n. 48 below. 

? A slightly different version of this psalm is found in 2 Kingdoms 22, just prior 
to the last words of David (2 Kgdms 23:1-7). The particular verse Paul quotes is 
identical in the two versions. I assume in what follows Paul's use of the version 
found in the Book of Psalms, though it makes little difference to the argument. 
Paul may well have known both versions or even have conflated the two in his 
own memory. 
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бф тобто E£onoAoynconai oor £v Eveow Kal тф буброті cov yard. 


For this reason I will confess you among the nations, and to your 
name I will sing. 


The superscription to Psalm 17 (Ps 18 MT) attributes this lengthy 
song of thanksgiving to “the Lord's servant, David,”'” and the final 
verses of the poem make it clear that the speaker is none other than 
God’s anointed king (17:51). The psalmist gives thanks to YHWH 
for deliverance from mortal danger and for victory over all of his 
enemies.? He rejoices in God's gift of dominion over Israel and the 
nations, and he celebrates God’s faithfulness to his promise to show 
mercy to “David and his seed forever."? This last line helped to 
hold Psalm 17 open to interpretation in terms of later historical mon- 
archs and, after the fall of the house of David, in terms of an escha- 
tological king.” That Paul has read this psalm as words of the Christ 
is therefore not terribly surprising.” 


19 «à mardi коріоо tQ Aovis; TT? myr 7552. 

? The superscription to the LXX version of the psalm reads, 
eig TO 1éAog- tQ nadi коріоо tà Aavid, à éAáÀnoev t кор Todg Adyous тїс 
ФбЙс тофтис év ђиёро, f £ppócoto отоу корюс ёк xeipóg лбутоу тфу &х0р@у 
adtod Kai ёк xeóc Хао. 

2 neyaAdvov т@с ootnptog Tod Вас Ас 0100 Kal лофу ÉAeoc TH pré adtod, 
тф Aavıd Kai tQ oneppatt adtod Eng aiâvoç (Ps 17:51). As we will soon see, the sec- 
ond psalm quoted by Paul also celebrates God's “mercy” (Ps 116:2 LXX). The rel- 
evance of the motif of God's mercy to Paul's argument in Romans 15:8-9a needs 
no explication. 

? 2 Samuel may already point in this direction by locating David's recitation of 
this psalm just before his Spirit-inspired “last words" (23:1-7), where, in a scene 
reminiscent of the later genre of "testament," David recalls God's everlasting covenant 
with his house (see further S. Weitzman 1997:117-20). For readers of the LXX 
Psalter, the superscription eig tò téAog (MT, msx) may have signalled that the 
psalm was to be read eschatologically (cf. Bornhäuser 1921:212-15). Curiously, 
J. Schaper does not consider this possibility in his study, Eschatology in the Greek Psalter, 
he mentions the phrase eig то téAog only as an example of the limitations of the 
translators’ knowledge of Hebrew vocabulary (1995:31-32). Portions of Psalm 18 
[17 LXX] are quoted in fragments of a non-canonical psalm found at Qumran 
(40381 frg. 24, lines 7-11 [Ps 18:3-9]; frg. 28, lines 1-2 [Ps 18:13-15]; frg. 29, 
line 3 [Ps 18:16]. The Qumran composition bears the superscription, WS? Tan 
n["]»wn (“Praise of the man of God"). For David as “the man of God,” see 
Nehemiah 12:24, 36; 2 Chronicles 8:14 (Schuller 1986:27—29). On these fragments, 
see further Schuller 1986:34—38, 111-22, 124-27; 1997:1-3, 18-21; 1992:90-100. 

5 [t is widely recognized that Paul understands the speaker of these words from 
Psalm 17:50 to be Christ (so Cranfield, Hays, Keck, Lagrange, Michel, Sanday and 
Headlam, Wilckens; compare the picture of Christ praising God in the midst of 
the Christian community in Hebrews 2:12 [Ps 21:23 LXX]). This interpretation is 
virtually certain in light of Paul's previous use of Psalm 68:10 (LXX) as a word of 
Christ in Romans 15:3 (cf. Hays 19932). That Christ is the speaker in Romans 
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What 15 remarkable about Paul's “messianic exegesis" of the psalm 
is that he focuses almost entirely on the messiah’s mission to the 
Gentiles: “Therefore I will confess you among the Gentiles." Signifi- 
cantly, the psalmist's interest in the nations is not confined to the verse 
Paul quotes. Earlier, the psalmist celebrates his God-given dominion 
over the nations in phrases that leap off the page when seen through 
the 3-D glasses supplied by Paul: 


You will save me from the arguments of the people, you will estab- 
lish me as the leader of the Gentiles. A people whom I did not know 
has become subject to me; they have become obedient to me so as to 
listen with the ear (Ps 17:44-45a). 


27 SC 2 А А ; ade EN 
рост ne ¿E avrıloyı@v Aaod, Kataothoets pe eio KepaAnv 20уфу· Aaóc, öv 
оок Éyvov, ёбооЛеосёу pov eic AKONv tiov олўкоосёу por. 


The Gentiles, once outsiders and strangers іо God's реоріе,* now 
obey the messiah whom God has raised up to be their leader.” 
The wider context of Paul's excerpt from Psalm 17 thus anücipates 
the clear statement of Isaiah a few verses later concerning the descend- 
ant of David who “rises to rule the Gentiles.” Likewise, the affirmation 
of the messiah in Psalm 17:31 that God is “a shield for all who 
hope in him" (onepaonmiotüg éotw лбутоу t&v EAnılövrav én’ adtov) 
resonates with Isaiah's prophecy concerning David's scion, in whom 
“the Gentiles will hope.” 

Psalm 116 LXX, whose first verse Paul quotes in Romans 15:11," 
shares impressive verbal and thematic links with Psalm 17. As part 
of the important liturgical cycle of psalms known as the Hallel (Ps 


15:9b would also explain the omission of the vocative kúpe at the end of the first 
line of the quotation, since Paul normally reserves the title корюс for Christ. Read 
from this christological perspective, the psalmist's celebration of deliverance from 
the “pains of death and of Hades" (17:5-6) takes on new significance (cf. the echo 
of Psalm 17:5 in Acts 2:24 in conjunction with Peter's interpretation of Psalm 
15:8-11 LXX as a prophecy of Jesus’ death and resurrection). 

** The phrase, Ас, Оу ook Eyvov, is similar to other negative statements in scrip- 
ture that Paul reads as descriptions of the Gentiles (see pp. 83 and 335-36). 

25 Cf. Paul's statement of his goal: “to bring about the obedience (vraxon) of 
the Gentiles” (Rom 15:18; cf. 1:5; 16:26). He does this by means of the @кой that 
he preaches (Rom 10:16-17; cf. Gal 3:2, 5). 

% The messiah’s thanksgiving for deliverance && avrıloyı@v Aaod provides а sug- 
gestive context for hearing Paul’s description of Israel in the words of Isaiah 65:2 
as Aaög dneWdv Kai dvtiAéyov (Rom 10:21). 

7 qiveite, лбута tà дут, tov корюу xoi ёполуєсбтосоу adtov лбутес oi Acot (All 
you Gentiles—praise the Lord! And let all the peoples praise him!) 
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111-117 LXX, 113-118 MT), Psalm 116 would have been well 
known not only in the land of Israel, but also throughout the Diaspora. 
Its incorporation into the Hallel imbued the psalm with strong escha- 
tological overtones of Israel's national restoration.” The capstone of 
the Hallel, Psalm 117 LXX (118 MT), functions as an important 
source for christological testimonies in early Christian circles? and 
raises the question of whether the whole cycle might have been read 
by the first Christians in connection with Jesus’ death and resurrection.” 

Like Psalm 17, this song also envisions the nations joining in 
Israel's praise of YHWH. I argued above with regard to Paul's star- 
tling interpretation of Isaiah 65:1-2 that the apostle there treats ут 
and Ао, not as synonyms, but as references to distinct groups: 
Gentiles and Israel, respectively.?' Similarly, in view of Paul's empha- 
sis in Romans 15:7-13 on the fact that Christ has united Jew and 
Gentile in himself for the glory of God, it is quite possible that he 
understands Aoot in Psalm 116:1 to refer to Israel. Such an inter- 
pretation would have been facilitated both by the wider context of 


2 [| assume here that liturgical practice is relatively more stable than exegetical 
practice and thus that there is no reason to doubt the general reliability of the wit- 
ness of the Mishnah and Tosefta to the use of the Hallel at major feasts during the 
Second Temple Period. According to the Mishnah, Psalm 118 was sung as part of 
the Hallel at Tabernacles (m. Sukk. 3:9, 4:1, 4:5), Hanukkah (m. Ta‘an. 4:4-5) and 
at Passover, both at the sacrifice (m. Pesah. 5:7) and at the meal (m. Pesah. 10:5-7; 
cf. t. Pesah. 10:8-9; Mark 14:26/Matt 26:30). The Tosefta adds that the На was 
also sung on the first day of the Feast of Weeks (t. Sukk. 3:2). The association of 
the Halle! with the acts of divine deliverance commemorated at Tabernacles, 
Hanukkah, and Passover may have inspired the interpretation of these psalms as 
celebrations of God’s future deliverance of Israel as well. 

® Paul echoes Psalm 118:6 MT in Rom 8:31, but without an explicitly christological 
reference. Quotations from Psalm 118 in reference to Jesus are found in the fol- 
lowing NT texts: Luke 20:17; Acts 4:11, 1 Pet 2:7 (Ps 118:22); Mark 12:10-11// 
Matt 21:42 (Ps 118:22-23); Mark 11:9// Matt 21:9, John 12:13 (Ps 118:25-26); 
Matt 23:39// Luke 13:35, Luke 19:38 (Ps 118:26). Wagner 1997b explores the 
importance of this psalm for the narrative of Luke-Acts. 

% Paul's quotation of Psalm 115:1 LXX in 2 Corinthians 4:13 to express his 
confidence in God even in the face of death (cf. LXX Ps 114:1-9; 115:6) accrues 
a whole new layer of meaning if the speaker of the psalm is understood to be 
Christ (cf. Hanson 1963:11-13, 1974:17-18; Hays 1983:189 n. 125, 1993a:128). 
This quotation would then be another example of the theme, so prominent in 2 
Corinthians, that in his ministry Paul participates in “the death of Jesus" (2 Cor 
4:10-12; cf. Hafemann 1990:63 and n. 58; 66 and n. 63). 

? See pp. 212-13. We saw yet another instance of this very same exegetical 
move in Luke's interpretation of Psalm 2:1-2 in Acts 4:25-26 (see pp. 212-13 
n. 278; cf. p. 285 n. 206). 
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Psalm 116 in the psalter? and by the preceding quotation from 
Deuteronomy 32:43 in Romans 15:10, which speaks of Gentiles 
rejoicing together with “his people (Aadc).” If Paul does intend Aaoí 
as a reference to Israel, his quotation of Psalm 116:1 serves as a call 
to Jew and Gentile to worship God together. 

The reason for this universal call to praise appears in the second 
verse of the psalm: 


For his mercy has conquered us, and the truthfulness of the Lord endures 
forever. 


бта ёкратолФ®Өту то ÉAeoc adtod ёф’ fiiic, Kai h cAndeı« tod коріоо éve elg 
tov aidva (Ps 116:2). 


These words resonate deeply with Paul's consise summation of Romans 
in 15:8-9a, where he states that it is for the sake of the “truthful- 
ness" (&Affüewx) and “mercy” (ÉAeog) of God that Christ has become 
a servant to Jew and Gentile, as well as with the triumphant con- 
clusion of Romans 9-11 that God will “show mercy (£Aeoc) to all” 
(11:32). Although in the recitation of the Hallel Psalm 116 was prob- 
ably understood as a call to the nations to praise YHWH for God's 
mercy shown to Zsrael,? it is clear that for Paul, the word “us” in 
Psalm 116:2 would signify “Jews and Gentiles together.”* 


“Кетсе, Gentiles, with His People”: Deuteronomy 32:43 


Nestled between these two psalm citations is an excerpt from the 
doxological conclusion to the Song of Moses, a text that has already 
figured prominently in Romans:? 


* At the end of the preceding psalm, the speaker vows to give thanks to the 
Lord "before all his people (Абс), in the courts of the house of the Lord—in your 
midst, О Jerusalem" (115:9-10). The following psalm calls on “the house of Israel” 
to praise the Lord (117:2). 

5 “The world has witnessed the blessings that God has given his people, but 
derives no direct benefit of itself” (Allen 1983:116 n. la; similarly, Kraus 1993:391; 
Dahood 1970:153). 

* Similarly, it is not hard to imagine that Paul would have heard in the fol- 
lowing psalm (Ps 117:1—4) a call, not only for “the house of Israel" (v. 2) and “the 
house of Aaron" (v. 3), but also for the Gentiles to acknowledge YHWH's goodness 
and unfailing mercy: “Let all those who fear the Lord say, ‘He is good; his mercy 
[endures] forever’” (einatwoav An révtec oi фоВооџеуот tov корюу Dr dyaðóç, би 
eig tov aidva tov ÉAeoc abtod, v. 4). 

% Paul quotes Deuteronomy 32:21 in Romans 10:19 and subsequently alludes to 
the same text in Romans 11:11-14. Further echoes of the Song of Moses may be 
heard in Romans 9:14 (Deut 32:4) and possibly in Romans 11:1 (Deut 32:8-9). In 
addition, Paul quotes Deuteronomy 32:35 in Romans 12:19. 
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Rejoice, О Gentiles, with his people. 
evepcvOnte, Sun, petà tod Aaod adtod (Rom 15:10/ Deut 32:43 LXX). 


Deuteronomy 32:43 fits perfectly within the scriptural catena in 
Romans 15, for it invites the Gentiles to rejoice together with Israel 
in the salvation God has wrought for the entire world. At the same 
time, Paul's citation of this text provides a deeply satisfying conclu- 
sion to his reading of Moses’ Song in Romans 9-11. There, Paul 
appealed to Deuteronomy 32:21 in order to demonstrate that Israel's 
present resistance to the gospel is an integral part of God's plan to 
effect the salvation of the Gentiles and, in the end, to redeem Israel 
as well. God's purpose in embracing a “no-nation” is to provoke 
Israel to jealousy, to stir his people to forsake their idols and once 
again to seck deliverance in their God alone (32:19-21). As the Song 
of Moses unfolds, it ultimately is God himself who, for the sake of 
his glorious name,” takes the initiative to purify his people and res- 


36 Paul's interpretation depends on the form of this text found in the LXX, since 
in MT the first line of Deut 32:43 reads, "Praise his people, O nations," or pos- 
sibly, “О nations, make his people sing out for joy" (inp Di WI). In contrast, 
the LXX translator has apparently taken DY in a dual sense, rendering it twice, 
as both “with” and “people” (Wevers 1995:534). Evidence for a variant version of 
Deuteronomy 32:43 in Hebrew comes from a fragmentary manuscript of Deuteronomy 
from Qumran. In place of the wording found in 32:43a MT, 4QDeut* (4044) has 
two lines, DIR 55 № wnnom wo» БОЮ om. The LXX translator apparently 
knew both the Hebrew tradition attested by 4044 (Deut 32:43ab) and a tradition 
similar in part to the text preserved in Deut 32:434 MT (LXX has a further line 
not found in MT or in 4044). Rather than choose between them, the translator 
decided simply to include them both, one right after the other (P. W. Skehan and 
E. Ulrich, DJD XIV, p. 141, note on lines 6-7): 


edopavOnte, obpavoi, бра ort = 4044 

кой проскоупобтосоу abt m&vtes vioi Өєо®· = 4044 
edopavOnte, £vn, petà tod Лао? adtod, = MT 

Kal ёусҳосбтосоу abt лбутес Geo Beod # 4044 or MT 


Contra Tigay 1996:516-17, this is not a “double translation” (as was the case with 
00; cf. Deut 23:18 for another example), but a “double reading” (see Talshir 
1987:22-23, 47-48). Interestingly, Targum Neofiti attests to an interpretation of 
Deuteronomy 32:43 similar to that of the LXX. It renders the words 20 0712 DNT 
as a call for both the nations and Israel to praise the Lord: 

Shout before him, O you nations; praise him, O you his people, the house 

of Israel. 

Dër MI mon mn поо "rop ap 0p 

3? The fierce polemic against other gods in the Song of Moses is phrased in 

terms reminiscent of similar tirades in Deutero-Isaiah (Deut 32:37-39 [cf. Isa 45:21, 
43:13]; Deut 32:12 [< Isa 63:9]; Deut 32:17 [сЁ Isa 65:3, 11]). Fishbane (1985:477-79) 
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cue them from their enemies (32:34—42). Israel's deliverance results 
in blessing not only for God's people, but also for the entire cosmos.?? 
The Song closes with a rousing call to the heavenly beings as well as 
to all on earth—Israel and the nations together—to rejoice in what 
God has done (32:43). The use Paul makes of Deuteronomy 32:43 
in Romans 15:10, then, provides a striking confirmation of my argu- 
ment that Paul reads the Song as a whole as a narrative of God's 
faithfulness to redeem Israel and, through Israel, the entire world.? 


“In Him Will the Gentiles Hope”: Isaiah 11:10 


The anchor for Paul’s catena of scriptural witnesses is a quotation 
from Isaiah 11:10. Once more, Isaiah steps from the shadows to 
deliver his oracle viva voce. Once again the weighty presence of the 
prophet underscores Paul’s foundational claim that his gospel has 
been revealed in the prophetic writings (1:1—3; cf. 16:25-26): 


And again, Isaiah says, “The shoot of Jesse will [come forth], even 
the one who rises to rule the Gentiles. In him the Gentiles will hope” 
(Rom 15:12). 


\ / D „4 H H eot ^oc H хе H ” 
xoi x&Aiw Hootoc Aéyer Zotar fj piba tod "Ieocol кой о &viotápevoç Ap- 
yew £Ovàv, én’ abt ут ёАлло®сту. 


Romans 15:12 forms a tight inclusio with the beginning of the sec- 
tion, for all the elements of Romans 15:8-9 are present here in one 
scriptural quotation. The promises God made to Israel long ago now 
find their realization in the coming of Jesus, “the shoot of Jesse.” 
Moreover, this same Jesus, risen from the dead, has become the 
focal point for the hopes of the nations. In and through his min- 
istry, he has brought Jew and Gentile together—to the glory of God. 

Paul’s quotation of Isaiah 11:10 is important for the present study 
not only because of its prominence as the final link in the lengthy 


and Sommer (1998:134-36; 273-74 n. 8) discuss additional evidence for Deutero- 
Isaiah’s use of the Song of Moses (e.g., Isa 48:20-21// Deut 32:1-5; Isa 58:11-14// 
Deut 32:9-13). 

38 Tt is perhaps not insignificant that, although Moses’ Song depicts God's immi- 
nent vengeance on his enemies in chilling detail, it never identifies these enemies 
as "the Gentiles” per se. Instead of Éüvn, the poet uses the terms ої £yOpo:, ot 
bnevavitot and oi и1со%утёс ne (Deut 32:27, 41-43). In Deuteronomy 32:28 LXX, 
the poet castigates Israel's enemies as &Bvog &moAceAexóc BovAnv (cf. 32:21, 31), but 
this does not constitute a condemnation of tà Zen as a whole. 


39 See especially pp. 190-201. 
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catena of citations that brings Paul's eriAoyog to a close, but also 
because, once again, Paul taps into the larger Isaianic story of Israel's 
restoration. The wider context in which Isaiah 11:10 is embedded 
(Isa 10-12) relates the story of God's merciful preservation of a rem- 
nant of Israel through judgment. It tells of God's faithfulness to res- 
cue his people from their oppressors and—in a recapitulation of the 
exodus—to gather together their scattered exiles and lead them home 
to Zion. It envisions the restoration of Israel issuing in blessing for 
Gentiles and for the entire created order. Finally, the prophet's 
breathtaking vision culminates in a thundering chorus of praise, as 
Israel exalts God's glorious name in the presence of all nations. 
Paul's citation follows LXX Isaiah closely (Fig. 5.2).? Its most 
significant departure from the LXX, the omission of the eschato- 
logical reference “in that day," probably reflects Paul's conviction 
that Isaiah's prophecy no longer refers to a future time, but is in 
the process of being realized in the present, in the lives of Paul and 
his hearers “on whom the ends of the ages have come together."*! 


Figure 5.2: Isaiah 11:10 LXX in Romans 15:12 


Isaiah 11:10 LXX Romans 15:12 


kai naAıv 'Hootag Aéyer 
xoi Éotat Éctot 


Ev тїй пнёра éxeivy 
fi pita tod Ieocca n pila tod Яєссол 

ar Р y A VT Е e TA 
кой о &viotógevog pyet ёӨуфу, кой A dviotépevoc &pyew дубу, 
ёп’ adt@ Едут Goen, ёл’ ox Ben eAriodor. 














Isa 11:10 MT: WOT om TOS оор 02 Tov WW "U^ WW тп oa mm 


“Messianic Exegesis” of Isaiah 11 
The quotation of Isaiah 11:10 in Romans 15:12 is notable because, 
of all the Isaianic texts quoted by Paul in Romans, it is the one that 


% Paul has the distinctive reading of the LXX, кой 6 &vtiotógievoc Apxeıv дубу. 
In addition, his citation shares with LXX the verb ёАлібо, not an obvious Greek 
equivalent for WT (Ал бо = 077 only here in the entire LXX). 

И The phrase in quotation marks is found only in | Corinthians 10:11 (eig od 
тй TEAN TOV aióvæv катўутцкеу), but it represents Paul's sense of his own location 
in history, and it functions as one of his foundational hermeneutical axioms. 
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most clearly reveals a “christological” hermeneutic at work.* It is 
not hard to see why Isaiah 11:10 LXX would have been especially 
attractive to Paul at this point in his argument in Romans. In addi- 
tion to its clear reference to the messiah's Davidic ancestry—and 
Paul has taken pains to note that Jesus comes "from the seed of 
David according to the flesh" (1:3)?—the verb åviomm allows for 
a delicious double-entendre.* As in Romans 10:6-13, it is the res- 
urrection and exaltation of Christ as Lord that makes him the focal 
point for God's salvation of Gentiles as well as Jews." Moreover, 
Isaiah 11:10 portrays Gentiles putting their hope in this descendant of 
David.” As Romans 15:13 indicates, Paul understands this passage 
to prophesy that Gentiles—including his hearers at Rome—will give 
their allegiance to Israel's God (“the God of hope") and to his mes- 
siah and so will participate in the blessings of his saving reign: 


May the God of hope fill you with all joy and peace as you believe, 
so that you may abound in this hope” in the power of the Holy Spirit. 


* Compare, however, what Paul does with the “stone” of Isaiah 8:14/28:16 in 
Romans 9:33-10:11, and see below (pp. 333-35) on the important christological 
reference he finds in the phrase zept odtod in Isaiah 52:15 (Rom 15:21). 

13 Note the importance of the Davidic ancestry of Jesus in the opening saluta- 
tion of Romans (Rom 1:3-4). See further Whitsett 2000. 

* Paul usually employs &yeípo to speak about resurrection (24x; avistmni is found 
with this meaning in 1 Thess 4:14, 16; cf. avaotacıg, Rom 1:4; 6:5; 1 Cor 15:12, 
13, 21, 42; Phil 3:10), but it would be ludicrous to suggest on this basis that Paul 
would not have recognized the paronomastic potential of àvíotnju in Isaiah 11:10. 

95 See above, pp. 161-65 for Paul's interpretation of Deuteronomy 30:12-14 in 
terms of Jesus’ death, resurrection, and exaltation. 

*€ Similar prophecies are found in Isaiah 42:4 and 51:5, and these may have 
influenced the translation of WT as éAniGw in Isaiah 11:10 LXX (cf. Ziegler 
1934:140—41). 

кой Ent tQ бубнот: adtod vn EAmodaw (42:4). 
And in his [the Servant’s, 42:1] name the Gentiles will hope. 


éyyiCer таҳ? f) діколос?ут pov, кої éedreboetat tò owthpióv pov, Kal elc TOV 
Вроҳіоуб uou уп gAmodow: uè vfjcot Dronevodcı Kai eig тоу Bpaxiov& pov 
Agape (51:5). 
My righteousness draws near speedily, and my salvation will come forth, and 
in my arm the Gentiles will hope. The islands will wait for me, and in my 
arm they will hope. 
Although Ziegler (1939a) supposes émi tà övönarı in Isaiah 42:4 to be a scribal 
error for Ev tà vópo (= MT), there is not a scrap of manuscript evidence for this 
putative variant. Stendahl (1968:114-115 n. 6) and Gundry (1967:115 n. 115) rightly 
adopt ёлі tQ дудроті as the original reading. 
? Taking the article as anaphoric, referring not only to #Алас in 15:13a, but also 
to EAnıodawv in the quotation in 15:12. 
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‘O ё Gedc тїс ёАл1бос тАлурфсол oua т@от\с хорбс кой єірӯутс Ev t nıotebeıv, 
eig то nepiocebe byes év TH EAnidı Ev бъуйнет туєонатос &ytou (Rom 


15:13).# 


Other Jewish groups of the Second Temple Period also found in 
Isaiah 11 fuel with which to stoke the fires of messianic and escha- 
tological hopes.? The anonymous author of the Psalms of Solomon 
depicted the rule of the messiah,” whose coming he fervently awaited, 
in terms reminiscent of Isaiah 11 (Pss. Sol. 17:21—44).?! The psalmist’s 
expectation that the messiah will show mercy to the Gentiles who 
revere him,? an idea doubtless founded in part on Isaiah 11:10, is 
particularly interesting in light of the use Paul makes of Isaiah in 
Romans 15:12. 

Both individual and corporate interpretations of Isaiah 11 are 
attested among the Dead Sea Scrolls. 4Ор[за* (40161) includes a 
citation and interpretation of Isaiah 11:1—5,? finding in these verses 
a prophecy of a figure (further identified as “the Branch of David,” 


** Paul elsewhere uses the language of “hope” to describe the response of believ- 
ers to what God has done—and will yet do—for the world in Christ. “Hope” fre- 
quently occurs in his letters in close proximity to "faith" (Rom 4:18; 5:1-2; 15:13; 
1 Cor 13:7, 13; Gal 5:5; 1 Thess 1:3; 5:8). Paul speaks of hoping in Christ (1 Cor 
15:19; 1 Thess 1:3) as well as hoping in the future consummation of God's king- 
dom (Rom 5:2-5; 8:24-25; 2 Cor 3:12; 1 Thess 2:19; 4:13; 5:8). For Paul, the 
presence of the Spirit guarantees the certainty of this eschatological hope (Rom 
15:13; Rom 8:26-27; Gal 5:5). 

М. Turner discusses Isaiah 11:1-4 in relation to Second Temple messianic 
expectations (1996:114—18, 132-33), arguing that Luke's portrayal of Jesus is heav- 
ily influenced by understandings of the messiah’s character and role derived in large 
part from this passage. In addition to the texts discussed below, Turner notes the 
influence of Isaiah 11:1—4 on the portraits of the messiah in / Ex. 49:2-3 and 
62:1-2, in T. Lew 18:7 (he takes only the phrase “in the water" as a Christian 
gloss), and in 4 Ezra 13:8-11 (132 and n. 41, 183). See also the discussions of Isaiah 
11 in Collins 1995b:49-73 and in Chevallier 1958. 

50 Pss, Sol. 17:32; cf. 18:5, 7 and superscription. 

>! Note, for example, the allusions to Isaiah 11:2-3 in Pss. Sol. 17:37-40 and to 
Isaiah 11:4 in Pss. Sol. 17:24, 35-36. The psalmist evokes images from passages in 
Second Isaiah (e.g., Isa 42:4 in Pss. Sol. 17:37; Isa 49:20, 22-23; 66:18-20 in Pss. 
Sol. 17:31; Isa 60:3-4 in Pss. Sol. 17:31) and also draws on texts elsewhere in Israel's 
scriptures relating to the Davidic kingship, including Psalm 2 (Pss. Sol. 17:23-24), 
Psalm 89 (Pss. Sol. 17:4, 43), and 2 Samuel 7 (Pss. Sol. 17:4). See as well Pss. Sol. 
18:7, whose description of the messiah's rule (£v póßo Heod adtod, év copia луєоротос 
кої баколос%ут|с Kai 10006) incorporates a number of verbal recollections of Isaiah 
11:1-4. On the use of scripture in these psalms, see further Holm-Nielsen 1977:97-109. 

52 «Тһе Lord's anointed] will show mercy to all the Gentiles [who come] before 
him with reverent fear” (koi &Aefjoev пбуто tà #ут Evanıov adtod év géien, Pss. Sol. 
17:34). 

53 40161 frgs. 8-10 3.15-29. 
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7777 DÉI who will arise “at the end of days"?* to defeat Israel's ene- 
mies and rule over the nations.’ In 1OSb (1Q28b) 5.20-29, the 
blessing to be pronounced on the eschatological “Prince of the 
Congregation” (7727 WwW) borrows a number of phrases from Isaiah 
11:2-555 A fragmentary text of the War Rule from Cave Four, 
4QSM (40285), quotes Isaiah 11:1 (Z^ DM "mp WX"), apparently 
in reference to the Prince of the Congregation, whom it then des- 
ignates explicitly as “the Branch of David." Though its exegesis 
may date from a later period, the Targum similarly finds in “the 
shoot" of Isaiah 11:1 a prophecy of the Messiah.?? 


** Reconstructing 3.22 to read, in part: [. .. DOT Рико mnm mme. L 
So J. M. Allegro (DJD V, p. 14 [his line 17]), followed by Horgan (1979:18, 85 and 
Charlesworth 2001:54 and n. 62). For the title, 717 ПОЗ, see Jer 23:5; 33:15; cf. 
Isa 4:2; Zech 3:8; 6:12. It appears elsewhere among the Dead Sea Scrolls in 4QPBless 
(4Q252) 5.3-4; 4OFlor (40174) frgs. 1-2 1.11; 4QSM (40285) frg. 5, lines 3-4. 

55 40161 frgs. 8-10 3.25-26 reads: 

... And he shall rule all the na[üon]s and Magog... his sword will judge 
[al]l the peoples. . .. 
... aan wen Com 5[p5...] ? mm wm Gel 223... 
A few lines earlier, Isaiah 10:34 is interpreted as a prophecy of the defeat of the 
Кийт (the Romans) by Israel (40161 Des 8-10 3.6-13). 

% More distant echoes of Isaiah 11 may be discerned in the Hodayot. In 1OH* 
6[14].25-26, the anonymous poet may be thinking of Isaiah 11:2, 5 in claiming 
that God has given him “the spirit of knowledge" (пут M73 mm IV “№; cf. 
1QS 3.6, ож Пом nx» m). Likewise, in 1QH* 10[2].13-14 the psalmist may allude 
to Isaiah 11:10-11 in calling himself “a banner for the chosen ones of righteous- 
ness” (PTS "rr32 О? mom), Neither passage evinces any sustained dialogue with 
Isaiah 11, however. 

? 40285 frg. 5, lines 2-4. On this text, which has been the focus of much pub- 
licity due to its alleged depiction of a "pierced messiah," see the balanced and sober 
discussion of VanderKam 1994:179-80. VanderKam rightly insists that the frag- 
ment be read first of all as an interpretation of Isaiah 11. Note also Vermes 1992; 
Lim 1992; R. P. Gordon 1992; Bockmuehl 1992; Abegg 1994. The alleged echo 
of Isaiah 11:2 in 4QBer^ [40287] frg. 10, line 13 Ip mo wwa ^» nm; see 
M. Turner 1996:116 n. 26; Eisenman and Wise 1993:228; Chilton and Evans 
1994:555-556) must now be dismissed due to the publication of the editio princeps, 
which reads “mwa (“the yod is certain," B. Nitzan, DJD XI, p. 60). The editor notes 
further that an allusion to Isaiah 11:2 “has no basis in the context of 4QBerakhot” 
and suggests instead the reconstruction: lp AM "mun 5» п[50 3372 (p. 60; cf. 
4QD* [40270] frg. 2 2.13-14; 4QD> [40267] frg. 2, lines 5-6 = CD-A 5.21-6.1). 

* At Isaiah 11:1 the Targum reads, “And the king shall go out from the sons 
of Jesse, and the messiah shall grow up from his sons’ sons” (“077 "mi А090 pen 
“aa cim i20 STW). Note also the Targum’s approach to the similar metaphor, 
mas, in Isaiah 4:2. There, miT ПОХ is translated `7 ЖЛ (cf. the clear messianic 
connotations of IMS in Jer 23:5; 33:15; Zech 3:8; 6:12; see n. 54 above). On the 
messiah in the Isaiah Targum, see further Chilton (1982:86-96), who thinks that 
"the provenience of the messianic portrait in the Isaiah Targum is Tannaitic." 
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Isaiah 11:1 may also function as a point of reference for the com- 
munity's understanding of its own role within the cosmic purposes 
of God. A series of psalms among the Hoedayot depict the commu- 
nity as young tree planted and nurtured by God that will ultimately 
spread its branches over the whole earth. Common to all of these 
psalms is their use of the word 31, “shoot,” found in Isaiah 11:1 
and 60:21 (c£. Dan 11:7).? 

The LXX version of Isaiah 11:10 also betrays evidence of mes- 
sianic exegesis. Where the Hebrew reads 2`2 О]? TAY “WN (“who 
will stand as a banner for the peoples”), the LXX has кой 6 avıora- 
u£vog Gpxew 2Өуфу (“even he who will rise to rule the nations"). The 
LXX reading is best explained, not by positing a different Hebrew 
Vorlage, but by recognizing this to be an interpretive translation, facil- 
itated by the similarity of C2 to ТО: and WW and quite possibly 
influenced by the messianic vision in Ezekiel 37:25. This latter text 
promises that “David, my servant, [will be] their KD forever." *! 

Nevertheless, despite the fact that Paul interprets “the shoot of 
Jesse” explicitly in reference to Jesus,” his use of Isaiah 11:10 in 


5 1QH? 14(6].14-19; IQH* 15[7].19; ІОН“ 16[8].4-26. These psalms also draw 
on reflexes of the “tree” metaphor in scriptural texts such as Ezekiel 17:22-24; 
19:10-14; 31:1-18; Daniel 4:7-24 (Eng., 4:10-27). Cf. Jesus’ use of this image for 
the church in the parable of the Mustard Seed (Matt 13:31-32// Mark 4:30-32// 
Luke 13:18-21). The most elaborate version of the metaphor is found in 1OH* 
16[8].4—26. Though arguing that the psalm contains autobiographical references to 
the experiences of the Righteous Teacher, J. H. Charlesworth emphasizes that the 
author's intention is to shape the sell-understanding of the Yahad as the elect, escha- 
tological community in whom God is now secretly at work (1992:301). For argu- 
ments against reading the psalm as a record of the personal experiences of the 
Righteous Teacher, see Dombkowski Hopkins 1981:331-36. 

*? So also Ziegler 1934:82. Although these words do not appear in Isaiah, they 
are rendered elsewhere by Greek translators with forms of &pyw (for TOi, Josh 
13:21 A, В) or &pxov (Юг TOI, Josh 13:21 [many minuscules], Ezek 32:30; often 
for XÙ in the Hexateuch and Ezekiel). Note that the subsequent occurrence of Di 
two verses later (Isa 11:12) is translated by a more appropriate Greek term, onpetov. 
As one would expect, о’ and с’ follow the Hebrew of Isaiah 11:10 more closely 
than does LXX, translating: &viotatat eig oboonpov Лофу. 

9! pow опо 70} ^122 TIT. I owe this suggestion to Goshen-Gottstein (1995:46, 
Apparatus IV, n. 2 on Isa 11:10). The 7727 WW is, as we have seen, one of the 
eschatological figures who appears in some of the Dead Sea Scrolls (1OSb [1028b] 
5.20-29; 1ОМ 5.14; CD-A 7.20; 4Qplsa* [40161] be 2-6 2.19; 40285 frg. 5, 
line 4). 

® Cf. Revelation 5:5 and 22:16, which give to Jesus the title, piGa Aavið (cf. Isa 
11:1, 10). Furthermore, the striking vision of Jesus with a sharp sword in his mouth 
(Rev 1:16; 2:12, 16; 19:11, 15, 21) may derive from a conflation of Isaiah 11:4 
with Isaiah 49:2 (note the allusion to Isaiah 11:4 in the eschatological scene depicted 
in 2 Thess 2:8). On the use of Isaiah in the Apocalypse, see Fekkes 1994. 
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Romans 15:12 does not represent a fundamentally different hermeneu- 
tic from that operative in his reading of Isaiah elsewhere in Romans. 
Paul’s christology is everywhere presupposed in Romans, and it is 
not far from the surface in many of his appeals to other portions of 
Isaiah in the letter.9 At the same time, Paul's main concern in 
Romans 15:12 is not to “prove” something about Jesus, but to show 
that scripture prophesies the inclusion of Gentiles in the worship- 
ping community as a result of what God has done in and through 
Jesus Christ. Moreover, although Isaiah 11:10 seems to have been 
chosen by Paul in large part because of the messianic reference it 
contains, its wider context is Isaiah's story of the eschatological restora- 
tion of Israel, a story that ties together nearly all of Paul's citations 
of and allusions to Isaiah examined thus far. 


The Shoot of Jesse and the Restoration of Israel: Isaiah 11:10 in Context 

As we have discovered previously, it is difficult to know exactly where 
to set the boundaries when seeking to illuminate the wider literary 
context of a particular passage in Isaiah. In the present case, there 
is a clear break after Isaiah 12:6, for the next verse, 13:1, bears the 
superscription of a new oracle, Isaiah's vision concerning Babylon. 
On the other hand, we should probably begin at least as far back 
as 10:5, where a transition is signalled by the final occurrence of 
the refrain, “For all this his anger has not turned away, but his hand 
is still upraised," in 10:4 (see 5:25; 9:12, 17, 21) and by the sudden 
shift to an oracle against Assyria in 10:5.°* Even so, choosing to start 
here is little more than a concession to convenience. Isaiah 10:5ff. pre- 
supposes the situation depicted so vividly in the preceding chapters 


83 We saw in Chapter 3 the crucial role Romans 10:4 plays in setting the con- 
text for Paul's quotations of Isaiah 8:14/28:16 (Rom 9:33; 10:11), Isaiah 52:7 (Rom 
10:15), and Isaiah 53:1 (10:16) as well as for his allusion to Isaiah 40:28 (Rom 
10:18-19). See also the discussion of Isaiah 52:15 in Romans 15:21 below (pp. 
333-35). Despite the fact that an obviously royal figure is prominent only in the 
account of Israel's restoration narrated in Isaiah 11, Paul, as an ancient reader, 
would not have hesitated to view the stories of Israel's redemption told in Isaiah 
11 and those found in Second and Third Isaiah as essentially the same story, nor— 
given his christological presuppositions—would he have had difficulty finding mes- 
sianic references in the latter half of Isaiah as well as in Isaiah 11 (cf. Seitz 1993:110). 
In the same way, Pss. Sol. 17 draws indiscriminately on Isaiah 11, 42, 49, 60, and 
66 (n. 51 above), while the Isaiah Targum evinces a messianic reading not only of 
Isaiah 9 and ll, but also of several key passages in Second Isaiah (e.g., Isa 
52:13-53:12; Isa 43:10, “my servant the messiah, in whom I delight,” А700 "TAD 
m minw). 

% The Assyrians are mentioned here for the first time since chapters 7-8. Note 
that 11:11 refers to God’s gathering Israel’s exiles from Assyria. 
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of the book, where it is established that Israel’s suffering is a direct 
consequence of their chronic rebellion against God. 

In Isaiah 10:5-19, the Lord promises that when he finishes wield- 
ing his *Assyrian axe" to chastise Israel for their sins, he will turn 
and condemn his people's oppressors for their violent pride.? “In 
that day," when God's judgment of Israel is complete, his purified 
people will put their trust in him alone (10:20-21). The remnant 
will be saved, for God is bringing his work of judgment and deliv- 
erance to a swift and certain conclusion (10:22-23). Therefore, Israel's 
God calls his people to take courage (10:24). Soon he will strike 
down their oppressors and remove the Assyrian yoke from their 
shoulders, humbling the proud and bringing the lofty ones low 
(10:25—34). 

The Lord’s сһоѕеп agent for the restoration of Israel will be a 
scion of the house of David: “A staff will come from the shoot of 
Jesse, and from this shoot a flower will spring” (11:1). He will be 
empowered by God’s Spirit to rule with wisdom, power, and godli- 
ness, securing justice for the humble and extirpating the wicked from 
the land (11:2-4). Righteousness and truth will characterize his rule 
(11:5). All of creation will be freed from violence and will enter a 
state of Edenic peace and harmony, and the whole earth will be 
filled with the knowledge of the Lord (11:6-9). “In that day" when 
Israel is redeemed,” this “shoot of Jesse" will become the focal point 
for the hope not only of Israel, but of the Gentiles as well (11:10). 
"In that day," the Lord himself will be jealous for the remnant of 
his people scattered among the nations, and he will gather Israel's 
exiles together from the four corners of the earth (11:11-12). Ephraim 
and Judah will be reunited, and together they will plunder and sub- 


% See the detailed analysis of Isaiah 10 above, pp. 100-106. 

86 "The portrait of the descendant of David who comes to deliver Israel in Isaiah 
11 recalls the promise of a (Davidic) ruler in Isaiah 9. The LXX translator of Isaiah 
has recognized a number of verbal links between chapter 9 and chapters 10-11 
and forged at least one of his own. Note Madtay (9:4; 10:26); compare бфолреӨйсєтол 
ò Gvyóg 0 ёл’ adrav кещеуос (9:4) with бфолреӨпоғтол... ò боүос adtod бло tod 
Hpov cov, koi katapdapnostaı 6 Coyóg and tv бреу ouv (10:27) and xoAeitoa то 
буора adtod: реубАтс BovAfig GyyeXog (9:6) with dvanadoeroı èr’ adtdv... nvebvo 
BovAng (11:2). LXX alone has at 10:26 тї 066 th кото Ө@Ашжссоу, an echo of 9:1, 
обоу OaAácong (Isaiah 10:26 MT speaks of God lifting his rod over the sea, an 
allusion to the exodus). 

87 The temporal phrase, “in that day” (10:17, 20, 27; 11:10, 11; 12:1, 4), func- 
tions to bind together the larger section 10:5-12:6. 

68 СГ. Deuteronomy 32:19-21. 
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due the nations on their borders (11:13-14).9 In words redolent both 
of the exodus from Egypt and of the myth of the Lord's cosmogo- 
nic defeat of chaos,” Israel's God vows that once again he will show 
his power and glory by delivering the people he has chosen for him- 
self (11:15-16). 

Israel responds to the Lord's saving deeds "in that day" by cele- 
brating his mercy in rescuing them from exile, even as they acknowl- 
edge his justice in having visited them with wrath. The terrible refrain 
of the preceding oracles of judgment, *For all this, his anger has 
not turned away, but his hand is still upraised,"' has now modu- 
lated into a joyful song of thanksgiving: 


You will say in that day, "I bless you, Lord, because though you 
were angry with me you turned away your anger and dealt mercifully 
with me.” 


xoi ёреїс èv ti hepa exeivy- ebroyjow ce, коре, бют фрүіоӨпс por Kai 
блёстреуос tov Üvpóv cov Kai ђАёпсбс pe (Isa 12:1). 


The redeemed affirm their trust in God alone, just as Isaiah 10:20 
prophesied,” and they vow to look to him only for deliverance: 


“Behold, the Lord is my God, my savior. I will trust in him, and I 
will be saved by him, and I will not be afraid, for the Lord is my 
glory and my praise, and he has become my salvation” (12:2). 


69 Needless to say, Paul can be quite selective in which details of the Isaianic 
vision he appropriates. It is a major burden of his ministry to see embodied in liv- 
ing communities his conviction that in Christ, Jew and Gentile stand before God 
on equal terms. Isaiah’s depictions of the Gentiles coming to worship Israel’s God 
provide Paul with plenty of material for advancing this view (e.g., 2:2-4; 
19:19-25; 25:6-9; 42:4, 6, 10-12; 45:22-24; 49:6; 51:5; 56:3-8; 60:3, 5-9; 66:19-24). 
At the same time, however, Paul must ignore or subvert Isaianic (and other scrip- 
tural) traditions that work against him. It is no surprise that nowhere does he allude 
to the subjection of the Gentiles to Israel, even though this is an important theme 
in many Isaianic depictions of Israel's restoration (e.g., 14:1-2; 34:1-17; 45:14; 
49:22-23; 54:3; 60:10-14; 61:5-6; 63:1-6; 66:12). The Targum moves in precisely 
the opposite direction from Paul, finding in Isaiah 11:10 a prophecy of Gentile sub- 
mission to the Messiah. Whereas MT reads, “Gentiles shall seek him" "mëi" O°) TOR), 
the Targum translates, “kingdoms shall submit to him” (anw povn m»). Chilton 
notes that the distinctive interpretation of the Targum at 10:27, “the Gentiles shall be 
shattered before the Messiah" (RIT OTP a man» zm) “provides the governing 
context for the messianic teaching in chapter 11" (1987:29, note on 11:1-11:16). 

” See Fishbane 1979b, 1985:350-57. On the exodus motif т Deutero-Isaiah, 
see further B. W. Anderson 1962, 1976; Blenkinsopp 1967; Fischer 1929; North 
1950; Zimmerli 1963. 

1" Isa 5:25; 9:12, 17, 21; 10:4. 

7? Бооутол лєло1Өбтєс dn) tov Beöv tov &yiov tod Logo) тў GAnGeia. 
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1бо% 6 Bedg роо сотћр pov Küpıog, тєто1Ө®с Ёсорол En’ отб Kai oofiäoouo) 
év adt@” Kai od фоВпдйђсошол, 61011 N боба uov Kai ў оХуєсіс роо к0р1ос 
xai ёүёуєто рол eig cw@tnpiav. 


In keeping with the cosmic scope of Isaiah's vision, “in that day" 
the entire world will hear Israel's testimony to the glorious deeds of 
the God who has come to dwell in their midst: 


You will say in that day, “... Announce among the nations his glo- 
rious deeds... announce these things in all the earth. Be glad and 
rejoice, you who live in Zion, for the Holy One of Israel is exalted 
in your midst." 


cuu pistas pt ons gor | ; Ne gelt 

xoi épeig èv th hepa éxeivy:... avayyetAate £v sote ÉOveoi tà EvdoEa 

abtod... dvayyetAate тото. év néon tfj ҮЙ. ayaAAı&cHde xoi ebopotveote, 
А E Е SN ARS A i35. 

ої Katoıkodvzeg ёу Улоу, Sti dyol 6 бус tod IopanA & ибо cov (12:4—6). 


For Paul, who has focused on Isaiah 11:10 as a promise of the inclu- 
sion of Gentiles in the worshipping community, it is natural to con- 
clude that the praise of God's glorious name in Isaiah 12 pours forth 
not only from the lips of redeemed Israel, but also from the mouths 
of those among the Gentiles who have, through Christ, learned to 
hope in Israel's God" 

I have already alluded to the fact that there are important con- 
nections between the larger context of Isaiah 11:10 and the wider 
settings of many of Paul's previous citations of Isaiah. The oracles 
of salvation in Isaiah 10:5-12:6 presuppose the impassioned indict- 
ment of Israel’s corruption and unfaithfulness that begins in Isaiah 
1:2. A number of Paul’s appeals to Isaiah to explain Israel’s present 
state of unbelief and blindness either come from this opening sec- 


3 Ziegler (1939a) does not include код содђсоџол Ev abt in his reconstruction 
of the LXX of Isaiah 12:2, even though it has good attestation, including the 
Alexandrian Mss Q-26-710, and even though its omission can be explained as 
due to harmonization with MT. The variations on this clause in a large number 
of Mss of different types further attest its presence in the Greek translation at a 
fairly early stage of textual transmission. The absence of the clause in the Alexandrian 
MSS A-106 may be due to haplography, as witnessed by the fact that these two 
Mss alone read év abt@ for én’ abt@ at the end of the previous clause. Seeligmann 
considers these words to be, “quite obviously, a Christian gloss" (1948:25), but it 
is difficult to see what about the clause commends it as particularly Christian. 

™ [saiah 11-12, read through the lens provided by Romans 15:7-13, contains 
all of the principal themes of Paul's argument: Christ is the focal point for the hope 
of the Gentiles (Isa 11:10) and for the remnant of Israel (Isa 11:11-16), and he is 
the reason for their united praise of God (Isa 12:1-6). 
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tion of Isaiah or hark back to it in some way.” Furthermore, Paul 
has already quoted Isaiah 10:22-23 in Romans 9:27-28 to speak of 
God's promise to preserve a remnant of his people Israel.’ This 
remnant will be characterized by trust in God alone (nenoifóg eivor, 
10:20), an attitude Paul has commended, via Isaiah 8:14 and 28:16, 
as absolutely essential for salvation." Now, in Romans 15:12, this 
believing remnant— which in Paul's version of the story will one day 
swell to encompass “all Israel”—is joined in its worship of YHWH 
by the Gentiles who have put their hope in “the shoot of Jesse.”” 

Similarly, there are significant points of correspondence between 
Isaiah 10-12 and the stories of Israel's restoration from which Paul 
draws his quotation in Romans 11:26-27 (Isa 59:20-21 and 27:9).” 
In particular, we should note the theme of the judgment and 
purification of God's people? and the promise that God will gather 
together Israel's exiles, who are scattered among the nations H 
Moreover, both Isaiah 11 and Isaiah 25-26 emphasize the cosmic 
consequences of God's redemption of Israel, whether they are envi- 
sioned as a return of the natural world to Edenic bliss (11:6-9) or 
as the defeat of death and the resurrection of the dead (25:8; 26:19). 


75 [sa 29:16/45:9 in Rom 9:20; Isa 8:14/28:16 in Rom 9:33; Isa 53:1 in Rom 
10:16; Isa 40:28 in Rom 10:18-19; Isa 65:2 in Rom 10:21; Isa 29:10/6:10 in Rom 
11:8; Isa 59:20-21/27:9 in Rom 11:26-27. 

% Cf. Isa 1:9 in Rom 9:29. 

7 Rom 9:33; 10:11. We saw above (pp. 101 and 140-41) the three-way con- 
nection established within LXX Isaiah itself between Isaiah 8:14—17, Isaiah 28:16, 
and Isaiah 10:22 via this language of faith /trust. 

78 Indeed, a number of the texts Paul cites (particularly as Paul interprets them!) 
resonate with the vision in Isaiah 11:10 of Gentiles sharing the blessings of redeemed 
Isracl and joining in the worship of YHWH (Isa 52:7; 52:15; 65:1; cf. 25:6-9; 
60:1-3, 6-7). 

3 According to Sommer (1998:86-87), Isaiah 11:1-10 has been worked into the 
fabric of the oracle in Isaiah 60:17-61:1. He notes the following parallels: 7132 
(11:1//60:21; m7 (11:2//61:1); Np (11:3-5//60:17); y^ (11:4//60:21); the promise 
of peace within the city (11:6-9//60:18); the nations coming to Zion (11:11-12// 
60:5-10). 

80 Isa 11:1-5; 27:9-11; 59:20. There is an interesting verbal connection (only in 
the LXX) between 11:4 (kai év nvebnon бій xeAéov &veAei &cepfi) and 59:20 (xoi 
anoorp£yeı &oeBetoc and loxop). 

8 Isa 11:11-12; 27:12-13; 60:4, 8-9, 22. Compare Isaiah 27:13 (йбоослу ot 
dnoAdpevor Ev тї хора tov "Aoovpíiov кой ot droAdpeEvor Ev Aiyórto) and 11:12 (соуб- 
Ee то®с cnoAopévous IopomA Koi tob ówonapu£voug tod [0060 ouer ёк лоу тесоброу 
плероуюу tfjg ys. Cf. 11:11, which mentions Assyria and Egypt along with other 
regions). Note also the shared motif of travelling home in the “boats” of the Gentiles 
(11:14 and 60:9). 
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Isaiah and Moses т Concert: A Final Encore 


А distinctive characteristic of Paul's interpretation of Isaiah in Romans 
10 and 11 is the manner in which Paul links several Isaianic pas- 
sages closely to quotations from Deuteronomy 29-32, with the result 
that the texts from Isaiah and Deuteronomy function together as 
mutually-interpreting witnesses to Paul's proclamation. The same phe- 
nomenon is evident in Paul's use of Deuteronomy 32:43 and Isaiah 
11:10 in Romans 15:10-12. 

The stories told in the Song of Moses and in the wider setting of 
Isaiah 10-12 are quite similar in outline. In both passages, God's 
fierce anger at Israel's idolatry leads God to punish his people at 
the hand of foreign nations. Both passages likewise emphasize the 
hubris with which the foreign oppressors carry out their divinely- 
appointed role,” and both proclaim God's determination to take ven- 
geance on Israel's enemies when he has finished disciplining his people.™ 
Finally, both the Song of Moses and Isaiah 10-12 depict the redemp- 
tion of Israel as bringing blessing to the entire cosmos. As Paul 
employs these two texts side by side, Deuteronomy 32:43 states explic- 
itly what is implied in Isaiah’s vision of the Gentiles hoping in the 
"shoot of Jesse": that Gentiles will worship YHWH in unity with 
Israel. In turn, Isaiah 11:10 clarifies that the redemption of Israel, 
which will result in the universal praise of God, takes place through 
the agency of the Christ, who unites Jew and Gentile in himself. As 
we have found previously in Romans, so also here the argument 
Paul makes by bringing together citations from Deuteronomy and 
Isaiah stands in continuity with both texts, even as it depends on 
features unique to one passage or the other. 


In the climactic passage of the letter, Romans 15:7-13, Paul unveils 
an intricately-woven scriptural tapestry depicting the Church as a 
community of redeemed Jews and Gentiles who together praise God 
for his faithfulness and mercy. The passage closes with Paul’s prayer 
(Rom 15:13) that the Roman Christians experience the reality of 


82 Isa 10:7-14, 33-34; Deut 32:27-33. 

83 Isa 10:15-19, 24-34; Deut 32:34-42. Note the common reference to the Lord's 
“hand” as the instrument of deliverance (Isa 11:11, 15; Deut 32:40, 41). 

8t Isa 11:6-10; Deut 32:43. 
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Isaiah’s compelling vision of Jew and Gentile together putting their 
“hope” (Isa 11:10) in the Messiah, as he prays that the God of “hope” 
may enable them to abound in “hope” in the power of the Holy 
Spirit. Now, as he moves to bring the letter to a close, Paul appeals 
to the Romans Christians to join in actively supporting the crucial 
role his apostolic ministry plays in the realization of this vision. 


Paurs MISSIONARY STRATEGY: 
IsAIAH 52:15 IN ROMANS 15:14—3355 


Romans 15:14-33 offers an "apology" for Paul's letter and makes 
an appeal for assistance from the Roman churches for his planned 
missionary venture to the western Mediterranean. The passage revis- 
its and extends many of the themes introduced by Paul in Romans 
1:8-15 concerning the scope and purpose of his ministry and his 
desire to establish a partnership in ministry with the churches in 
Rome. He takes pains to communicate that he hopes not only to 
minister to the Roman believers, but also to receive encouragement 
and support from their faith (15:24, 32; cf. 1:12). Paul seeks to secure 
their backing for this new evangelistic thrust to the west (15:24), and 
he asks them to begin partnering with him in prayer as he caps off 
his work in the eastern Mediterranean by accompanying the dele- 
gation from his Gentile churches to Jerusalem (15:30-32). 

As part of his attempt to garner support for this new venture to 
Spain, Paul offers an account of the nature and purpose of his mis- 
sion and a report of the fruit it has produced thus far. Although the 
churches in Rome show clear signs of God's working in their midst 
(15:14), Paul has been bold enough to write to them in order to 
"remind" them (15:15) of the message and implications of the gospel 
(1:16-17). His rationale for doing this is the “grace given to [him] 


D The remainder of this chapter incorportates (in a revised version) portions of 
Wagner 1998a:195-202. 

% See Dunn's perceptive analysis of this section of the letter (1988b:856). See 
also Jewett 1995. 

8 In view of the many parallels between Romans 1 and 15, is it tempting to 
see in 15:14 a reversal of the language of 1:29 (ueatobds фӨбуох, 1:29; neotoi éote 
ayabwobvys, 15:14; лелАлрорёуоос ласт Köıkia, 1:29; mexAnpwpévor nong [1с] 
yvocewg, 15:14). These are the only two occurrences of neotög and the only 2 
occurrences of the perfect middle/passive participle of лАпрбо in Romans. In these 
Christian communities composed of Jew and Gentile glorifying God together (15:10) 
the effects of human rebellion (1:21) are being overturned. For a similar sugges- 
tion, see Dunn 1988b:856. 
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by God” (15:15; cf. 12:3), that is, his calling as an apostle.? Paul 
understands the scope of his apostleship to encompass all the Gentiles 
(15:16; cf. 1:5), including the Roman Christians (1:6). 

Paul figuratively places himself in the role of a priest, one whose 
ministry does not revolve around the altar but rather centers on the 
gospel (15:16; cf. 1:9). He describes his mandate as bringing about 
the obedience of faith (1:5; 16:26; cf. 15:18) or, employing a metaphor 
from the temple cult, as presenting the Gentiles to God as an accept- 
able and holy offering (15:16). Consequently, he is concerned not 
only with the initial proclamation of the gospel, but also with the 
formation of communities of believers who embody the truth of the 
gospel. In this light, it is possible to recognize that one of Paul’s 
purposes in writing Romans is to discharge his ministry of bringing 
about the obedience of faith among the churches in Rome.? Longing 
to visit in order to strengthen them through the spiritual gifts he has 
been given (1:11), Paul writes this letter in part as a substitute Юг 
his presence—and perhaps in case he never reaches Rome (15:30-32).? 

Despite his forebodings about this upcoming trip to Jerusalem, 
Paul continues to make plans for a visit to Rome on his way to pro- 
claim the gospel in Spain. He tactfully hints that he hopes Rome 
will serve as a base of operations for his outreach to the western 
Mediterranean (15:24)?! 

Although Paul speaks of the success his mission has enjoyed to 
this point in eliciting the obedience of the Gentiles (15:18), he is 
swift to acknowledge that his “boast” is in Christ Jesus, who is work- 


88 Cf. Romans 1:5: “... through whom [Jesus Christ] we have received the grace 
of apostleship. . . ." 

8° So Kaye 1976:42; Jervis 1991:161; Smiga 1991; Klein 1991. 

% Compare Paul's reference to “the disobedient in Judaea" (ot üneıdodvreg v тї 
'lovóaíq) from whom he prays for deliverance (Rom 15:31) with his use of Isaiah 
65:2 (Rom 10:21) to characterize his fellow Jews who reject the gospel as "a dis- 
obedient and contrary people” (Хафс &neiBóv кої avrıkeyov). 

?! In 2 Corinthians 10:15-16, Paul speaks of his strategy of using established 
churches as launching pads for further missions. Earlier in his missionary career, 
Antioch served as such a base. On the particular difficulües Paul faced in carrying 
out a mission to Spain, see Jewett 1988; Murphy-O'Connor 1996:329-31. Paul's 
use of пропёрлю suggests that he hopes the Romans will help outfit him for his 
journey. The word connotes the offering of some kind of material assistance to trav- 
elers: (1 Cor 16:6, 11; 2 Cor 1:16; Titus 3:13; Acts 15:3; 3 John 6; ! Macc 12:4; 
| Еза 4:47; Let. Aris. 172). СГ. BDAG (873, s.v. лролёрло, 2): “to assist someone 
in making a journey, send on one's way with food, money, by arranging for com- 
panions, means of travel, etc." Note the concern with when (and how much) to 
assist travelling teachers in Didache 11:6; 12:2. There may also be a double enten- 
dre in Paul's use of the idiom, Фибу éurAno0ó, “have my fill of you"—both “enjoy 
your company" and “be supplied by you" (so also Jewett 1982:18). 
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ing through him, and not in anything he has done on his own 
(15:17-18).? His ministry is characterized by “the power of signs 
and wonders” and “the power of the Holy Spirit,” markers that 
attest to the fact that Christ is working through him in his service 
of the gospel (15:19). It is apparent now that Paul has told the 
story of Jesus in Romans 15:7-13 in such a way that Jesus' life 
prefigures the shape Paul's mission has taken.” By setting Christ for- 
ward as the archetypal missionary to Jew and Gentile—the one who 
not only became a servant to the circumcised but who also sings 
the praises of God in the midst of the Gentiles—Paul is able to 
claim that his apostolic ministry is nothing less than the continua- 
tion of Christ's own mission. 

So powerful has been Christ's working through Paul's ministry 
that he is able to say that he has "fulfilled" (nenAnpwxevaı) the gospel 
of Christ from Jerusalem as far round in a circle as Illyricum (15:19), 
so that there is “no longer any room in these regions" for him to 
fulfill his apostolic calling (15:23). The precise meaning of Paul's 
claim has often been debated. John Knox is probably correct in sug- 
gesting that with the expression, “in a circle" (кокАф), Paul is envi- 
sioning the spread of the gospel around the Mediterranean and 
speaking of the portion of the circle that he has been involved in 
completing.” Paul asserts that as a result of Christ's working through 


"7 Note the echo here of Jer 9:23-24 LXX/1 Kgdms 2:10 (cf. | Cor 1:31; 2 Cor 
10:17). 

9 See 2 Corinthians 12:12, “the signs of an apostle... signs and wonders and 
acts of power"; cf. Hebrews 2:4, “God testifying together with them through signs 
and wonders and various acts of power and distributions of the Holy Spirit. . . ." 

% This is the corollary to the observation that Paul has a christomorphic vision 
of his life and ministry as an apostle. That is to say, Paul's understanding of his 
own mission has shaped the way he tells the story of Jesus, just as his knowledge 
of Jesus' ministry has influenced his conception of his own calling. For a similar 
analysis, see Grieb 1993. There appear to be important links between Paul's con- 
ception in Romans 15 of his mission as the outworking of Christ's ministry and his 
statements elsewhere about "sharing in" or "filling up what is lacking" in Christ's 
sufferings (Phil 3:10; 2 Cor 4:10-12; cf. Col 1:24-29). Paul's sense of participation 
in Christ lies at the root of his understanding of his own role as an apostle and 


missionary. 
% Knox 1964:11. Cf. J. C. Beker's comment, following Knox: “Paul is a world 
apostle with a specific strategy. ... He does not haphazardly missionize the Roman 


Empire but conceives of his mission in terms of a ‘circle’ (1980:71). The problem 
remains whether “Jerusalem” and “Illyricum” represent boundaries within which 
Paul has worked, exclusive of these areas (cf. nexpı in Phil 2:30; Rom 5:14), or 
locations in which Paul has actually preached (cf. uéxpi in Phil 2:8; 2 Tim 2:9). 
Paul recounts two visits to Jerusalem in Gal 1:18 and 2:1-10, but he does not 
explicitly mention a preaching ministry as part of these visits. Acts places Paul in 
Jerusalem four times before his last trip (anticipated in Rom 15:25): Acts 9:26-30 
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him, he has “fulfilled” the gospel of Christ in these regions. In other 
words, he has faithfully discharged his vocation of bringing about 
the obedience of the Gentiles.” The surprising claim that his work 
is finished in the eastern Mediterranean is clarified by the explana- 
tion in 15:20: Paul has fulfilled his commission precisely by making 
it his goal “to boldly go where no one has gone before" with the 
gospel? He has proclaimed the good news where Christ was not 
named? in order not to build on another missionary's foundation. 
Paul's ambition to go to unreached regions with the gospel does not 
simply reflect his own painful experience of outsiders thrusting them- 
selves upon churches he had founded (as in Galatia and Corinth); 
rather, his policy derives from his understanding of the unique divine 
commission laid on him as an apostle. 

Paul appeals to scripture in Romans 15:21 to justify his determi- 
nation to preach the gospel to those who have not yet heard: "Those 
to whom it has not been announced concerning him will see, and 
those who have not heard will understand." Paul links the quota- 
tion to his argument in Romans 15:17-20 by means of the phrase, 
GAAG KaBas yeypantaı. The strong adversative indicates that Paul's 
practice is quite the opposite of building on another's foundation. 
On the contrary, his strategy of pioneer church-planting is in accor- 
dance with what scripture prophesied would happen.” 


(Paul preaches and is forced to leave); 11:29-30/12:25; 15:2; 18:22. It is probably 
futile to press Paul's language in Rom 15:19 too closely; the question of a Pauline 
ministry in Illyricum and in Jerusalem will not be decided from this text. 

% Knox (1964:10) suggests that xAnpóo has the sense, “fill in the gaps" left by 
other preachers. This interpretation seems strained in light of the common use of 
nÀnpóo to speak of the discharge of a commission (cf. Col 4:17; Col 1:25; Rom 
8:4; koiné examples іп BDAG, s.v. лАпрбо, 4b; MM 520). 

” The force of обтос 8é is “in this manner.” It is important to recognize that 
QuU.otuiéopat expresses an ambition or goal, not an inflexible rule. The contradic- 
tion some have found between Paul's statement of his purpose here and his desire 
expressed in Romans 1:13-15 to proclaim the gospel in Rome is a false problem 
created by an overly wooden reading of Paul's language. 

% Paul refers to something more than name-recognition or “nominal Christianity.” 
Romans 10:13 (Joel 2:32) speaks of “calling on the name of the Lord”; in 1 Corinthians 
1:2 Paul characterizes Christians as "those who call on the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ." Compare 2 Timothy 2:19 (quoting Isa 26:13), where "naming the name 
of the Lord" means giving exclusive allegiance to him. Paul's emphasis on the 
importance of the Christian community as the body of Christ would lead one to 
assume that, for Paul, Christ is not “named” in a region (however he defined it) 
where a church does not exist. 

99 In this instance, the кабос of the quotation formula probably functions in a 
fully adverbial manner, modifying ebayyeAtGopar (v. 20). 
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Figure 5.3: Isaiah 52:15 LXX in Romans 15:21 


Isaiah 52:15 LXX Romans 15:21 


&АА& xoc үёүролтол: 
обтос болибооутол Едут noAA& 
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TÒ сторо oco tv 
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As Figure 5.3 shows, Paul's quotation follows the LXX exactly; he 
omits only the initial örı to effect a smoother transition from his sen- 
tence to the quotation.'? The wording of the LXX, лері avdtod, is 
crucial to Paul's use of the quotation in Romans 15, for it speaks 
of an announcement centered on a particular person." This prepo- 
sitional phrase лері «$100, then, provides a critical link between 
Romans 15 and Isaiah 52:15b. In Isaiah, the antecedent of o$t09 is 
the “servant” (0 roig pov) introduced in 52:13. In Romans 15, the 
ол›то® of the quotation clearly refers to Christ (15:20). Paul has been 
describing his activity as fulfilling то edayyéAtov tod Xpiotob, the “gospel 
concerning Christ” (15:19).'” Now in Isaiah 52:15b, Paul finds his 
own ministry “announced beforehand." He is one entrusted with the 
message about Christ, sent to those whom the message has not yet 
reached. 

The immediately preceding half-verse of Isaiah 52:15 provides 
another important link between the quotation and Paul's exposition 


100 Stanley explains the reading of Vaticanus at Romans 15:21 as a reaction to 
the anacoluthon in the first line of Paul's quotation: the scribe responsible for the 
variant attempted to smooth out the grammar of the line by beginning with the 
verb (1992b:184 n. 344). 

II МТ» WN (1OIsa*, TON DN) also clearly indicates that what they are seeing 
and hearing has to do with the "servant." The fact remains, however, that the 
wording лєрї abtod found in LXX is much more conducive to Paul's interpreta- 
tion than another translation of WN, such as 6 or &, would have been. 

'2 Compare Paul's expressions, “the gospel of his son” (1:9) and “the gospel of 
God, which was announced beforehand through the prophets in holy writings con- 
cerning his son,” (1:1-3, edayy&Aıov 0205... лєрї tod viod adtod). 
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of his calling to serve Christ among the Gentiles (Rom 15:16, 18). 
Isaiah 52:15a (LXX) reads, “thus many Gentiles will be amazed at 
him, and kings will shut their mouths" (обтоҳ Doutudeovzo дут TOAAG 
én’ adTH, xoi ovvéSovor BaouAsig tò oröna афту). In Isaiah, the 
antecedent of the pronoun oig (52:15b) is none other than these 
“many Gentiles” and "kings." "? Although Paul does not quote the 
first half of Isaiah 52:15, the wider context of 52:15b clearly res- 
onates with his appropriation of the text as a prophecy of his own 
Gentile mission.* The impression that Paul has carried out а sus- 
tained reading of this section of Isaiah as a whole is strengthened 
as we recall that Paul has already cited the verse that immediately 
follows 52:15, Isaiah 53:1 (Rom 10:16)—also in reference to his min- 
istry of proclamation. 

The two verses quoted by Paul (52:15; 53:1) fall on either side of 
the seam joining the two parts of the so-called "servant song" of 
Isaiah 52:13-53:12: the prologue (52:13-15) and the song itself 
(53:1—12).'% In addition, it appears that Paul's notion of Jesus being 
“handed over for us/for our transgressions” (Rom 4:25; 8:32) echoes 
Isaiah 53:6, 11-12.'% Yet, surprisingly, nowhere in Romans does Paul 
quote explicitly from the heart of the passage. One possible explanation 
for this fact is basically an argument from silence: Paul did not read 
Isaiah 52:13—53:12 christologically, and so he found no particular 
relevance in the passage. It is true that, in Romans as a whole, Paul 


103 Cf. Isa 49:7: BaoiAeig буоутол adtov [the Lord's servant] koi буостђсоутол 
йрҳоутес кої xpookvuvijcovotv ол)т@ Évexev xupitov. 

!% Again, the pronoun odt@ (Isa 52:15a) finds its antecedent in “my servant” 
(Isa 52:13). 

15 Although this poem is commonly analyzed as consisting of a central “we” sec- 
tion (53:1-1 la) framed by the Lord's statements about the servant (52:13-15; 53:11b- 
12), the LXX recognizes no clear shift in speaker between 53:11a and 53:11b. Thus 
the two-part analysis suggested here seems appropriate. 

' On the basis of shared language (rapadidmpt; ducaiwoic) and thought (rep- 
resentation, "interchange in Christ”), M. D. Hooker now considers Rom 4:25 to 
be the *one clear echo of Isaiah 53 in Paul" (1998:101; contrast her earlier opin- 
ion in Hooker 1959:195). Although Hooker does not think Jesus interpreted Isaiah 
53 as a prophecy of his own mission, she conjectures that the origin of a christo- 
logical reading of Isaiah “may well have been with Paul” (1998:103). The case for 
an echo of Isaiah 53 in Romans 8:32 is somewhat weaker (rapadtdwnı), but it is 
strengthened considerably when Paul's earlier allusion to Isaiah 53 in Romans 4:25 
is taken into account (note also the likelihood of an allusion to Isaiah 50:8 in 
Romans 8:33, where God is © біколфу). Romans 5:15-19 has also been suggested 
as a possible locus for echoes of Isaiah 53 (cf. NA? margin; Hays 1993b:88). See 
further Bellinger and Farmer 1998; Cerfaux 1951; Dinter 1983; Janowski and 
Stuhlmacher 1996; Kerrigan 1963; D. M. Stanley 1954. 
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gives surprisingly little attention to christology per se—although the 
“story” of Christ is never far from the surface of his argument. His 
primary concern in this letter is not with christology, but with the 
relationship of Jew and Gentile in God’s redemptive purpose. 

Another explanation commends itself, however, in view of Paul's 
use of Isaiah 52:7, 52:15, and 53:1 to speak of his own proclama- 
tion as a messenger of the gospel. In the context of Romans, the 
“him” of whom they have not heard or been told, but whom they 
shall see and understand (Isa 52:15), is Christ (Rom 15:20). The 
“good things" announced by the messengers of Isaiah 52:7 and the 
content of the rejected “message” of Isaiah 53:1, according to Paul, 
is the Piya Xpiotod (Rom 10:17). Paul completes two stages of the 
equation: (1) Heralds of Isaiah 52-53 = Paul and other preachers 
of the gospel; (2) Message concerning the return from exile and the 
servant of the Lord = gospel of Christ. Though the last step of the 
equation, (3) Servant = Christ, remains unarticulated, it lingers behind 
the text as a virtually unavoidable implication of Paul's larger reading 
of Isaiah.'?? 

Paul's appeal to Isaiah 52:15 coheres with his use of other scrip- 
tural texts in Romans 9-11 to probe the mystery of God's inclusion 
of the Gentiles and God's concomitant hardening of Israel.' The 
negatively-phrased descriptions of the Gentiles in Isaiah 52:15— those 
to whom it had not been announced . . . those who have not heard"— 
recall similar descriptions of the Gentiles earlier in the letter: "not 
my people... not loved”;! “those who were not pursuing right- 
eousness";!? “those who are not a nation... a nation without under- 
standing”;''! “those who were not seeking me... those who were 
not asking for me."!? Isaiah 52:15 speaks of the inclusion of those 
formerly excluded, just as these previous designations of Gentile out- 
siders were themselves reversed by God's gracious intervention: “I 


107 Hays's judgment seems exactly right: 


[Paul] hints and whispers all around Isaiah 53 but never mentions the prophetic 
typology that would supremely integrate his interpretation of Christ and Israel. 
'The result is a compelling example of metalepsis: Paul's transumptive silence 
cries out for the reader to complete the trope (Hays 1989:63). 

8 As a measure of the importance of the theme of Gentile inclusion in these 
chapters, note that 18 of 28 occurrences of the term #утп in Romans are found 
in Romans 9-11 (9x) and Romans 15 (9x). 

Im Rom 9:25-26/Hos 2:23; 1:10 LXX. 

!'^ Rom 9:30. 

?! Rom 10:19/Deut 32:21. 

1? Rom 10:20/Isa 65:1. 
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will call them my people . . . beloved... children of the living God";'? 
“they attained righteousness, that is, the righteousness from faith”;'' 
“І was found [by them]... I was revealed [to dem"? 

The language of Isaiah 52:15 concerning “seeing” and “hearing” 
further evokes the tragedy of Israel’s spiritual insensibility, over which 
Paul has agonized most poignantly in Romans 9-11. While the 
Gentiles, through Paul’s preaching, are now seeing, hearing, and 
understanding, Israel has “heard,” but has not believed the mes- 
sage.!? God has given them “eyes that do not see and ears that do 
not hear, to this very day.”''? The consonance of Isaiah 52:15 with 
this larger theme of Romans suggests that Paul has found his own 
ministry inextricably linked with the mysterious outworking of God's 
redemptive purpose for Israel as well as for the Gentiles. 


Excursus: Isaiah’s Story and Pauls Ethics: Isaiah. 45:23 т Romans 14:11 

Paul turns in Romans 14:1-15:6 to address a point of tension in the life 
of the Roman churches.!? At its root, the problem involves two different 
visions of what faithful discipleship entails. Paul's concern is not to elevate 
one set of pracüces over the other, but to contextualize both within the 
larger narrative of the community's life in Christ. Framing his exhortation 
with the call to "accept one another" (14:1; 15:7), Paul commands each 
group to refrain from judging the other (14:1, 3, 4, 10, 13). Significantly, 
the basis for Paul's ethical paraenesis is the story of what God has done— 
and will continue to do—for them in Christ. Paul invites his listeners to 
fashion their common life in light of this story.'? They must accept one 


13 Rom 9:25-26/Hos 2:23; 1:10 LXX. 

'# Rom 9:30. 

15 Rom 10:20/Isa 65:1. 

në Rom 10:16-18. 

17 Rom 11:8 (Isa 29:10; Deut 29:4; cf. Rom 11:9-10. I suggested above (pp. 
244-54) that in Romans 11:8, Paul’s conflation of Isaiah 29:10 and Deuteronomy 
29:4 was influenced by Isaiah 6:9-10, the first statement in the book of Isaiah of 
the important motif of the Israel’s obduracy. This motif is reprised again and again 
throughout Isaiah’s oracles. Isaiah 52:15, with its combination of “see,” “hear,” and 
“understand,” clearly echoes the language of Isaiah 6:9-10 (see Sommer 1998:93-95). 

7? Although a number of scholars believe Paul is addressing a topic that was 
not actually a problem in the Roman churches (cf. Karris 1991; Sampley 1994), 
there are good reasons to believe that Paul is aware of a real conflict in these com- 
munities. While both the "strong" and the *weak" may be primarily Gentile believ- 
ers, the latter may be influenced by the practices of Jews or Jewish Christians. See 
now the comprehensive study by M. Reasoner (1999; cf. Reasoner 1995). 

7? І am indebted to the insights of Richard Hays in his work on Paul's ethics 
(1994, 1996a, 1996b). For the relationship between scripture, ethics, and eschatol- 
ogy in Paul (contra von Harnack 1928), see most recently Hays 1999; see also Rosner 
1994. To the best of my knowledge, nowhere does Hays treat Romans 14:11 at 
any length. 
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another because God, through Christ, has already accepted them (14:3; 
15:7). Christ has died and returned to life in order exercise lordship over 
the living and the dead (14:9), and already Paul’s hearers are participating 
in Christ's rule; moreover, Christ is able to preserve them until the escha- 
tological consummation of God's rule over the entire cosmos (14:4). Because 
Christ is now Lord, they no longer belong to themselves, but to Christ, 
and they must seek in all they do to please their master (14:5-9). They 
stand in relation to one another as brothers and sisters (14:10, 13, 15, 21) 
for whom Christ died (14:15). And while they have an obligation to seek 
one another's welfare (14:19), they possess no authority to judge their fel- 
low servants (14:4). 

Paul appeals to scripture in Romans 14:11 to emphasize two closely- 
related points: 


l) The Lord alone is the rightful judge; 
2) Paul and his readers, who have already begun to experience the in- 
breaking of the new age, will soon stand before God's judgment seat: 


As I live, says the Lord, to me every knee will bow, 
and every tongue will confess to God. 


Figure 5.4 shows that, apart from the introductory words, *As I live, says 
the Lord,” the citation follows the wording of Isaiah 45:23b LXX"? quite 
closely.'?' With this introductory phrase, Isaiah’s lines fit smoothly into Paul's 


'? Paul's citation agrees with LXX in reading e€opoAoynoetat against МТ? Yawn 
(this latter reading also appears to lie behind the renderings of the Targum, Peshitta, 
and Vulgate). Barr 1994:600 asserts, contra Stanley 1992b:179, that there is no seri- 
ous doubt that Paul is following the wording of his Vorlage here. Goshen-Gottstein 
1963:156-58 notes that while &&onoAoyhceton might be taken to reflect a Vorlage 
reading DOE rather than YIWN, it is perhaps more likely that the translator has made 
an interpretive decision to read 350 in the sense of TTM, “declare, confess, avow.” 

'3 Paul transposes the subject апа verb in the second clause in Romans 14:11. 
One might argue that this is a deliberate modification of the text by Paul with the 
goal of creating a chiasm focused on “all.” This hypothesis finds some support in 
noting the prominence of "all" and "each" in Paul's comments on either side of 
the citation (14:10, 12). Such a transposition could easily be chalked up to a slip 
of memory, however. It may be fruitless to look for a single source for Paul's intro- 
ductory phrase, since this asseveration appears numerous times in Israel's scriptures 
(Num 14:21, 28; Deut 32:40; Zeph 2:9; Isa 49:18; Jer 22:24, 26:18; Ezek 5:11; 
14:16, 18, 20; 16:48; 17:16, 19; 18:3; 20:3, 31, 33; 33:11, 27; 34:8; 35:6, 11). It is 
not clear that there is any reason to link Paul's wording with Isa 49:18 in partic- 
ular (contra Koch 1986:184-85). Interestingly, there are a number of close verbal 
connections between Isaiah 45:21-23 and Deuteronomy 32:39-40: 


Isa 45:21: £yà о Өєос, кой оок ёстіу GAXoc nàñv ёно%. 

Isa 45:22: £y є б Beg, koi оок Éotw AAAoc. 

Deut 32:39: — éyó ein, кой оок ёсту Bed тАЛ\у ёро?. 

Isa 45:23: Kat’ Euavtod dpvd@... Sti oi Kapyer лбу yóvv. . 
Deut 32:40: — дроЗрол thv делам pov Kai ép&, ZG eyo eig тоу aidva. 
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present argument, for the citation now mentions both “the Lord” and 
*God,"'? just as Paul has been speaking alternately of “the Lord” (Christ) 
and of “God” in Romans 14:1-10.'? 


Figure 5.4: Isaiah 45:23 LXX in Romans 14:11 


Isaiah 45:23 LXX Romans 14:11 


үёүролтол yap: 
Gà eye, Aéyer kopioc, 














Kat’ suavtod éuvd@ 

À рӯу é&eAeóoetoa ёк tod стборотос pov 
б1колос®ут\ 

ої Adyou Lov оок ANOGTPAPNOOVTOL 

бт ёдої кбрує лбу yóvv 

xoi é&opoAoynoetot 

naoa үлёоса 

tô Bed. 




















бта ёрої кануя лбу убуо 
xoi rasa. yA@oou 
EEowoAoyNoetar 


тб Oz. 















Isa 45:23 MT: тш? 22 on mä van ‘97 шш; 81 TTT APTS сюз МУ, TD) СП 


While it is not necessary to make further reference to Isaiah in order to 
grasp the thrust of Paul’s citation, the patterns uncovered in the preceding 
four chapters of this study suggest that it may be worth asking: “What 
would it mean to hear this citation as an allusion to Isaiah’s larger story 
of Israel’s restoration?” Isaiah 45:23, like so many of the Isaianic texts Paul 
cites in Romans, is part of a larger prophecy of Israel’s restoration from 
exile (45:1-25).'* Against all the false gods of the nations, “who do not 
save" (ot od сфбохслу, 45:20), the Lord asserts that he alone is God. He 
alone is біколос кой сотр, and he calls to those dwelling at the ends of 
the earth to turn to him and “be saved" (собдсєсдє, 45:21). The Lord 
swears by his own name that “righteousness” (dikauoodvn) will go forth from 
his mouth and that his design for the redemption of Israel and of the comos 
will be accomplished. At that time, every knee will bow before him and 
every tongue confess that to God alone belong duxatoobvn and 86&u (45:24). 
All those who separate themselves from God “will be ashamed,” (aioxvv- 


In light of these verbal resemblances, and considering Paul’s frequent linking of texts 
from Isaiah and from Deuteronomy 29-32, it is not impossible that in his quotation 
of Isaiah 45:23 Paul has borrowed the opening phrase from Deuteronomy 32:40. 

'2 In Isaiah 45, of course, it is clear that the two terms share the same referent. 

123 Paul makes a similar interpretive move in his thoroughly christological reread- 
ing of Isaiah 45:23 in Philippians 2:10-11. In neither passage, however, does the 
christological reading displace God as the ultimate referent (cf. Rom 14:11b; Phil 
2:11, eig d6&av Beod natpdc). In light of Paul's use of корюс to refer to Christ, one 
wonders whether he might have understood Lë £yó specifically as words of the risen 
Christ (I owe this suggestion to Richard Hays in private correspondence). 

+ I suggested in Chapter 2 that Paul draws on Isaiah 45:9 and its larger nar- 
rative context in Romans 9:20. 
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Onoovran, 45:24),? but “all the seed of the sons of Israel will be righteoused 
by the Lord (and коріоъ ёїколоӨПсоутол), and in God they will be glorified” 
(ev тф Өєф Evöo&aodnoovean, 45:25). 7 

Tapping into this larger Isaianic narrative of the restoration of Israel and 
the salvation of the nations, Paul is able through his citation of Isaiah 45:23 
to portray the Romans' present life in Christ as the proleptic realization 
of the eschatological deliverance promised in Isaiah.'? Paul's citation invites 
those who hear the echoes of Isaiah's narrative to locate themselves imag- 
inatively at the climactic moment of this story and to shape their com- 
munal life in light of what God has now accomplished for them in Christ. 
Paul does not merely warn of a future judgment to come, he insists that 
the time of judgment has already begun: that Christ, crucified and risen, 
has taken up his rule as Lord of the living and the dead.'? This is the 
reality within which the Romans live; this is the story that must shape their 


?5 Note the inversion of this idea in 45:17: IopanA сфбетол brò kupiov catnpíav 
aidviov: оок о1схоуӨђсоутол ооё? рӯ Evrpanacıv Eng tod ой@уос. It is clear that for 
Isaiah, “being ashamed" (45:24) is the opposite of “being righteoused" (45:25). Cf. 
Paul's similar use of the idea of "not being ashamed" as he quotes Isaiah 28:16 in 
Romans 9:33 (6 motedov En’ abt@ od кололохоу@ ото) аз а prophey of God's 
determination in Christ to grant “righteousness” to all who “believe” (Rom 10:4) 
and as he affırms in Romans 1:16 his confidence ın the gospel and mission entrusted 
to him (05 yap ётолсуоуоно TO eooyyéAiov). 

7$ Once again the association of the ôw- root in Isaiah with the semantic field 
of “salvation” is evident. The term “glory” in Isaiah belongs to this semantic field 
as well (45:24, 25; see also Isa 5:16; 12:2; 40:5; 46:13; 58:8; 61:3; 62:2). Compare 
Isaiah 45:25 with Paul's statement about believers in Jesus in Romans 8:30: ос бё 
ёблкоіосєу, tovtovg Kai ёббёосеу. The apostle would presumably find in Isaiah's 
"seed" (45:25) a reference to both Jewish and Gentile believers. 

7 Paul's quotation of Deuteronomy 32:35 in Romans 12:19b functions in а sim- 
ilar manner (contra Hays 1996b:42). It is because they stand on the cusp of the new 
age that they are called to leave room for the Lord to deal justly with their oppres- 
sors (the import of ў op, Rom 12:192). The very next verse of Moses’ Song (32:36) 
associates the day of vengeance with the vindication of God's people: “the Lord 
will judge his people, and he will comfort his servants." For an eloquent argument 
that a firm commitment to Christian pacifism requires such an eschatological frame- 
work, see John Howard Yoder 1971. 

28 Note also the ethical warrant in Romans 13:11 (vOv yàp ёүүбтєроу ђифу f 
owtnpia ў öte Enioteboanev), which Wilk (1998:329—30) argues is an echo of Isaiah 
56:1 (Ayyıoev үйр tò owthpióv pov rapayyiveoden). Though the echo is faint, it is cer- 
tainly not inconceivable given Paul's thorough rereading of Isaiah's promises of 
restoration as words addressed to the believing community. Significantly, in Isaiah 
56:1-2, the prophet uses the nearness of God's coming in salvation to exhort his 
hearers to act justly toward their neighbors (cf. Rom 13:8-10). If it is asked why 
Paul did not make greater use of passages from Isaiah 56, even though Gentiles 
figure prominently there, it might be pointed out that Isaiah 56 explicitly envisions 
Gentiles Keeping Ihe Law, an idea Paul might not have found particularly useful in 
his struggles with judaizers. At the same time, Paul's reference to "the offering of 
the Gentiles" (Rom 15:16, 27-28) may owe something to Isaiah’s insistence on the 
full participation of Gentiles in the Temple cult (56:3, 6-8). On Gentile offerings 
during the Second Temple period, see Josephus, Ag. Ap. 2.48; J.W. 2.412-413; 
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life together, even with regard to such mundane activities as eating and 
drinking. In such manner, Paul's reading of the larger story of Isaiah 
profoundly shapes the ethical vision he bequeaths to the Gentile commu- 
nities he has founded. 


Paul's reading of Isaiah in Romans 15 clearly stands in close con- 
tinuity with his interpretation of Isaianic texts in Romans 9-11. In 
Romans 15, as in chapters 9-11, Isaiah steps forward as a witness 
to Paul's gospel that in Christ, God has now acted to redeem Jew 
and Gentle alike. As in Romans 9-11, the larger story Isaiah tells 
of Israel's restoration significantly shapes Paul's appropriation of the 
prophet's words in Romans 15. And once again, Isaiah prefigures 
the crucial role Paul himself will play in the proclamation of that 
message to those who have not yet heard. 

And now, having traced the threads of Paul's appropriation of 
Isaianic texts through Romans, it remains to step back and consider 
this intricately-woven intertextual tapestry as a whole. Building on 
the detailed exegetical work that has preceded, I will offer in the 
concluding chapter a synthetic account of the complex interrela- 
tionships among scripture, theology, and mission that give Paul's 
argument in Romans its unique texture. 


4.262; 5.562-63; Ant. 3.318-19; 20.49; cf. Mark 11:17 par. Rome subsidized a daily 
sacrifice at the Temple for the Emperor and the Roman people (Philo Embassy 157, 
317; cf. 232, 291, 356-57; Josephus Ag. Ap. 2.77; J.W. 2.197, 409-410). 

7? [t is intriguing to note the reappearance in Romans 14:13, 21 of the lan- 
guage of Isaiah 8:14 (cf. Rom 9:33): npöoxonna and скбубоаћоу (cf. 14:20-21). It 
is clear from the context of Romans 14 that the “stumbling” envisioned by Paul 
(like that in Isaiah 8) has serious consequences. To cause a brother to stumble is 
to “destroy one for whom Christ died" (14:15) and to “tear down the work of God” 
(14:20). As in Isaiah 8, it is níotig that prevents one from stumbling (14:22-23). 
Wilk (1998:337-39) finds an allusion in Romans 14:21 (kaAöv tò un gayeiv крёа 
undé nıeiv oivov undé ёу Фо ddeAQdg соо npookönteı) to Isaiah 22:13 (möroi бё 
ѓлођсамто £bopocóvny xoi GyaAAapa ooáGovtec uócxouc кой Obovtec лроВото ote 
фоүєїу крёо Kai meiv otvov Àéyovteç: фбүоцеу Kai піореу, adptov үйр &xoÜviokopev; 
note that Paul quotes Isaiah 22:13b in 1 Corinthians 15:32). However, this echo 
must be judged very faint indeed, for not only is there no marker in the text of 
Romans 14:21 that would lead one to expect an allusion, the language of the alleged 
echo does not appear distinctive enough to evoke the particular discussion of eat- 
ing and drinking (quite mundane, every-day topics, after all) in this passage of Isaiah. 
Paul's phraseology arises naturally in the context of his argument (cf. Bp@otg xoi 
nócic, 14:17); compare Paul's language in a similar discussion (1 Cor 8:13: &ónep 
£i Врёро скауба Сет tov абеАфбу uov, od UN буо xpéa eig тоу aidva, Iva un TOV 
ddeA@ov pov oxavóaA(oo; | Cor 10:31: ette obv &o0tete eite ліуете eite тї noveite, 
пбуто eic SdEav Beod noreite). 








CHAPTER SIX 


HERALDS OF THE GOOD NEWS: 
PAUL AND ISAIAH IN CONCERT 


How will they hear without a preacher? 
And how will they preach if they are 
not sent? Just as it is written, “How 
beautiful are the feet of those who pro- 
claim the good news.” 


Romans 10:14-15 


In Chapters Two through Five, I offered a close analysis of Paul’s 
appropriation of Isaianic texts and traditions in the context of his 
unfolding argument in Romans. In this final chapter, I attempt to 
synthesize the numerous observations made along the way into a 
more comprehensive account of Paul's interpretation of Isaiah. 
Naturally, the validity of my synthesis depends on the soundness of 
the many interpretive decisions made in examining each individual 
citation of or allusion to Isaiah in Romans. Yet, at the same time, 
I trust that the “big picture” provided in this retrospect will enhance 
the plausibility of the interpretations I have advanced in the pre- 
ceding chapters. 


CITATIONS AND ALLUSIONS TO IsAIAH IN ROMANS 


Figure 6.1 illustrates the distribution in Romans of the citations and 
allusions to Isaiah treated in this study. As already noted, these cita- 
tions are concentrated in Romans 9-11 and, to a lesser extent, in 
chapter 15. Figure 6.2 displays the location and distribution within 
the book of Isaiah of the texts on which Paul draws in Romans. 
As Figure 6.2 shows, Paul’s citations of Isaiah in Romans range 
from Isaiah 1 to Isaiah 65. There are, however, three distinct clus- 
ters of citations, centered in Isaiah 1—11, Isaiah 28-29, and Isaiah 
52-53. This latter cluster may be extended to encompass a number 
of citations and allusions to Isaiah 40-51 in Romans. Such a group- 
ing is defensible on the basis of the numerous verbal and thematic 
connections between Isaiah 52 and Isaiah 40 within the book of 
Isaiah, connections that appear to have shaped Paul’s use of these 
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Figure 6.1: Citations and Allusions to Isaiah in Romans (Т)! 
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Rom 8:33-34 Isa 50:8 


[Rom 9:6] [Isa 40:7-8] 
Rom 9:20 Isa 29:26/45:9 
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Isa 10:22-23/28:22 
(+Hos 1:10a) 

















Rom 9:29 Isa 1:9 
[Rom 9:30-31] 


Rom 9:33 







[Isa 51:1] 





Isa 28:16/8:14 


Isa 28:16 
Isa 52:7 
Isa 53:1 












Isa 40:21/28 





Isa 65:1 
Isa 65:2 


Isa 29:10 (* Deut 29:4; Ps 68:24) 
Isa 59:20-21/27:9 












Isa 6:9-10 






Isa 40:13 





Rom 15:12 
Rom 15:21 






! A “marked citation" is preceded by an introductory formula (Isa 28:16 in Rom 
10:11 is, in context, an obvious re-citation of a portion of the text quoted in 9:33). 
Those in bold type are explicitly attributed to “Isaiah.” “Allusions” are limited to 
those I have judged to be more probable cases of allusion. Allusions listed in square 
brackets are deemed to be less certain. 

? See note to Figure 6.1. For comparative purposes, in Figure 6.2 I include in 
italic type quotations and strong allusions to Isaiah (those with a significant verbal 
correspondence) in Paul's other undisputed letters. 
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Figure 6.2: Citations and Allusions to Isaiah in Romans (II)? 
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Isa 28:11-12 1 Cor 14:21 
Isa 28:16 Rom 9:33 (+Isa 8:14) 
Isa 28:22 Rom 9:28 (+Isa 10:22-23) 











Isa 29:10 Rom 11:8 (+Deut 29:4; Ps 68:24) 
Isa 29:14 1 Cor 1:19 
Isa 29:16 Rom 9:20 (+Isa 45:9) 


[Isa 40:7-8] [Rom 9:6] 
Isa 40:13 Rom 11:34 
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Isa 45:9 Rom 9:20 (+Isa 29:16) 
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Isa 49:1 1 Cor 15:10; Gal 1:15 
Isa 49:4 I Cor 15:10; 2 Cor 6:1 etc. 
Isa 49:8 2 Cor 6:2 
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texts in Romans 10.? Still, in light of the frequent claim that Isaiah 
40-55 in particular has had a profound influence on Paul’s thought, 
it is important to note that, in Romans, his actual citations from 
this section of the book are concentrated in Isaiah 52-53. With 
regard to the rest of “Deutero-Isaiah,” material from chapters 40, 
45, 50, and 51 is quoted or evoked allusively by Paul in the course 
of the letter.* But the fact that there are in Romans as many cita- 
tions and allusions to Isaiah 28-29 as there are to Isaiah 52-53 and 
that citations crucial to Paul’s argument are drawn from Isaiah 1, 
8, 10, 11, 27, 59, and 65 should caution us against asserting that 
Paul shows a special interest in Isaiah 40-55 1п distinction from the 
rest of the book.’ 


Paul and His Vorlage 


My own close examination of the wording of Paul’s quotations and 
allusions to Isaiah in Romans supports the consensus view that Paul 
cites a Greek text (or texts) of this prophetic book. In most cases, 
Paul's Vorlage seems to have been nearly identical with the Septuagint 
version of Isaiah; at times, Paul's interpretation of a verse clearly 
depends on the form of the text distinctive to LXX Isaiah. In some 
cases, however, it appears that Paul has drawn his citation from a 
Greek text that reflects efforts to revise LXX Isaiah toward a Hebrew 
exemplar.’ Although I have given full consideration to the textual 


3 See pp. 183-84. 

* Paul's other letters evince attention to chapters 49, 54, and 55 (See Figure 6.2). 
On the importance of Isaiah 49 for Paul, see Bjerkelund 1977; Cerfaux 1951; Holtz 
1966; Kerrigan 1963; Nickelsburg 1986; Radl 1986; Reinmuth 1991; cf. van der 
Kooij 1997b; van de Sandt 1994. 

5 The only major blocks of material in Isaiah from which Paul does not draw 
quotations or allusions in Romans are the pronouncements against the nations in 
Isaiah 13-23, the various oracles in chapters 30—35, and the historical narrative in 
chapters 36-39. The picture does not change significantly even when his other let- 
ters are taken into account (though note the allusion to Isa 22:13b in 1 Cor 15:32). 
Wilk’s findings are broadly similar to my own (1998:342—49), although he appears 
to overreach in assigning a precisely-delineated "larger context" in Isaiah to each 
of Paul's citations and allusions. Wilk ends up being much more specific about pre- 
cisely which sections of Isaiah Paul found meaningful (e.g., 52:4--54:17; 59:1-61:3; 
49:1—51:6; 43:18-45:25; 28:7-29:24; 24:23-27:13 [343]) than I think is warranted 
by the evidence. 

$ E.g., én’ oot in Isaiah 28:16 (Rom 9:33/10:11); 6 &viotépevos &pxew £0vàv 
in Isaiah 11:10 (Rom 15:12); лєрї œòto® in Isaiah 52:15 (Rom 15:21). It will be 
recalled that in this study the term "LXX" refers to the initial Greek translation 
of a biblical book as critically reconstructed by scholars (see pp. 16-17 n. 60). 

7 See the general introduction to this phenomenon in Chapter | (pp. 16-17 
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evidence provided by MT, the Qumran finds (biblical mss, pesharım, 
and quotations in other documents), the Targum, and the Peshitta, 
at no point has it been found necessary to suppose that Paul has 
relied on a Hebrew or Aramaic text of Isaiah.’ This does not prove 
that Paul could not read these languages, nor does it show that he 
knew the book of Isaiah only in Greek. It does suggest, however, 
that Paul was intimately acquainted with a Greek version of Isaiah 
much like the LXX and that he apparently did not hunt down and 
exploit textual variants in other languages as he interpreted the book.” 

It is also clear that, in a number of instances, Paul has altered 
the wording of his Vorlage, either in order to fit a citation smoothly 
into its context in Romans or to enable the text to express more 
clearly the point he wishes it to make.” Many of these adaptations 
are fairly inconsequential,'' although a few prove crucial to Paul's 


n. 60; cf. p. p. 130 n. 37), and note the detailed discussions of Isaiah 28:16/8:14 
and Isaiah 52:7 above, pp. 126-36 and 170-74. 

* Contra Lim 1997a. In addition to the instances in which Paul's citation agrees 
with the LXX against all other witnesses, there are several examples where Paul 
and the LXX agree in a distinctive translation of Hebrew into Greek (Rom 9:33/Isa 
28:16: котолосҳёуо; Rom 11:27/Isa 27:9: h пар’ ёно® Staßhikn; Rom 10:20/Isa 
65:1: ¿ugavi éyevounv; Rom 15:12/Isa 11:10: éAní(Go). I have discovered no instance 
in which the hypothesis that Paul used a Greek text does not account for the data 
more simply and more satisfactorily than the supposition that Paul employed Hebrew 
and/or Aramaic texts. 

? In the cases where Paul depends on a revised text of LXX Isaiah, however, it 
is conceivable that he deliberately chose from among two or more Greek versions 
the one that expressed his meaning most clearly (see, for example, the fairly dra- 
matic differences between the LXX and the revised version of Isaiah 52:7). 

'? Lim is correct to point out that when one takes into account the great fluidity 
and plurality of scriptural texts in the first century, it becomes much more difficult 
to identify Pauline adaptations of the biblical text with certainty. Nevertheless, as 
we have seen, when a careful comparison of Paul's citations with all available tex- 
tual evidence for the passage he quotes is carried out in conjunction with a close 
reading of the larger argument in which Paul appropriates the scriptural text, it is 
possible to identify—often with a fairly high degree of probability—cases in which 
Paul has adapted the wording of his Vorlage. Although I differ at points with one 
or more of them, I have found myself to be in general agreement with Koch, 
Stanley, and Wilk when it comes to identifying instances where Paul has altered 
his Vorlage (detailed discussion may be found in the notes to the preceding chap- 
ters). Although Stanley's conservative methodology is valuable for obtaining a set 
of fairly certain examples of Pauline adaptations from which to generalize about 
Paul's citation practices, his minimalist approach at times prevents him from tak- 
ing contextual factors sufficiently into account. This fact may explain a number of 
places where I express more confidence in the identificaüon of a Pauline adapta- 
tion than does Stanley. 

И Eg, the omission of a conjunction such as кой or бт (Rom 9:25/Hos 2:23; 
Rom 15:12/Isa 11:10; Rom 15:21/Isa 52:15); the substitution of ололешио for 
котаЛецидо, (Isa 10:22/Rom 9:27). 
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appropriation of the scriptural witness. For example, Paul’s version 
of Hosea 1:10 enables him to widen the scope of the prophetic ora- 
cle from its narrow focus on a particular time and place in Isracl's 
history. In Paul’s hands, this word of comfort to exiled Israel becomes 
an expansive promise that God will embrace even Gentiles as his 
own people.? Similarly, Paul's omission of “on the mountains" in 
his citation of Isaiah 52:7 and his subsitution of the plural evayye- 
АлСорёуюу for the singular participle in his Vorlage allows him to trans- 
form Isaiah's depiction of a lone herald bringing news of YHWH's 
victory to Jerusaelm into a prophecy of the numerous messengers 
God has sent out all over the world to proclaim the good news of 
Christ's lordship.'? 


Interpretive Strategies 


Conflation of Texts 

A notable characteristic of Paul's quotations of Isaiah in Romans is 
the frequency with which Paul conflates a passage of Isaiah with 
another text, whether from elsewhere in Isaiah or from another scrip- 
tural source. Interesungly, all but one of these conflated citations or 
allusions occur in Romans 9-11 (see Figure 6.3).'* 


Figure 6.3: Isaiah in Romans: Conflated Citations/Allusions 


Rom 9:20 Isa 29:16 and Isa 45:9 
Rom 9:27 Isa 10:22 and Hos 1:10a 
Rom 9:28 Isa 10:22-23 and Isa 28:22 
Rom 9:33 Isa 28:16 and Isa 8:14 


Rom 11:8 Deut 29:4, Isa 29:10, Isa 6:9-10 (allusion), 
and Ps 68:24 


Rom 11:27 Isa 59:2] and Isa 27:9 
Rom 14:11 Isa 45:23 (and Deut 32:40?) 











'? See рр. 84-85. 

13 See рр. 173-76. Perhaps the most thorough re-writing of a biblical text by Paul 
in Romans, however, is his systematic replacement of the language of “doing” the 
Law in Deuteronomy 30:12-14 with the idea of believing/confessing what God has 
done in Christ's death, resurrection, and exaltation (Romans 10:4-13; see pp. 161-68). 

"7 Discussions of individual passages may be found in Chapters 2-5 above. The 
only conflated citation in Romans 9-11 that does not involve a text from Isaiah is 
that in Romans 10:6, which brings together Deuteronomy 9:4 (8:17?) and Deuteronomy 
30:12. (In addition, Romans 11:3 might be considered a conflation of 3 Kgdms 
19:10, 14, and 18. On the problems involved in identifying the precise source of 
Paul's citation, see pp. 233 n. 53.) 
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The striking number of these conflations and the variety of texts 
involved—Isaiah, Hosea, Deuteronomy, Psalms—suggests that they 
are the product of a mind steeped in Israel's scriptures.? Paul's fre- 
quent appeals to Isaiah, Psalms, and Deuteronomy bespeak his close 
familiarity with all of these texts. Moreover, the first six of these 
conflated citations fit so seamlessly into their respective contexts in 
Romans 9-11 that it appears Paul shaped them precisely for this 
particular argument. There are no compelling reasons to suppose 
that any of these conflations had a pre-Pauline origin." On the con- 
trary, in most instances important connections between Paul's argu- 
ment in Romans and the wider contexts of each of the conflated 
passages suggest that Paul selected these texts for reasons beyond 
simple catchword associations. 

It is not always clear whether these conflated citations arise from 
a deliberate interpretive associaüon or whether, in some instances, 
they might not reflect an unconscious fusion of similar texts and con- 
texts in Paul's memory. In either case, the resulting citation is the 
product of a mind infused with the diction, cadences, and motifs of 
scripture. Even where one may suspect the blending of texts to be 
unintentional,'® the conflation at the surface level betrays a deeper 
correspondence between the wider literary settings of the component 
texts that is of value for exploring Paul's understanding of scripture. 

In many instances, however, we found good reasons to believe 
that Paul's fusion of discrete texts arises out of his own close read- 
ing of Israel’s scriptures and his awareness of significant thematic as 
well as verbal connections between the texts. Here the Isaiah Targum 
and the LXX version of Isaiah prove to be important touchstones 


5 See p. 311 n. 16. 

Ir See especially the series of arguments marshalled against Stanley's position that 
Romans 11:26-27 quotes a pre-Pauline conflation (pp. 281-86 above). Note also 
the evidence provided by ! Peter 2:6, 8, which enables us with some confidence 
to trace the conflated citation in Romans 9:33 (Isa 28:16/8:14) to Paul (whether 
the particular form of text common to | Peter and Romans is thought to come 
from a revised text of the LXX or from a collection of testimonia). 

7 A much-needed corrective to the common assumption that by identifying a 
catchword connection one has thereby explained the hermeneutical logic behind the 
juxtaposition of texts is the observation of D. Jones concerning the process by which 
the book of Isaiah was formed (1955:238 n. 56): 

As often in the collected oracles of Isaiah, connections of theme as under- 
stood by later disciples are betrayed by a catchword. But that is emphatically 
not to say that the sole reason for the association of the oracles is the catch- 
word, The catchword reveals that aspect of the oracle which yields a connection. 

18 E.g, Isa 29:16/45:9 in Rom 9:20 or Isa 10:22-23/28:22 in Rom 9:28. 
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for evaluating Paul’s reader-competence and interpretive strategies in 
their historical and cultural contexts. A number of Paul’s conflations 
are anticipated in the interpretive activity of the LXX translator. 
Indeed, by pulling even more tightly the verbal and thematic threads 
linking discrete texts within the book of Isaiah in Hebrew, the Greek 
translator may actually have helped pave the way for Paul's inter- 
textual connections. '? 

We also discovered a significant parallel to Paul's conflation of 
Isaiah 29:16/45:9 in the rendering of these two verses in the Isaiah 
Targum. The translators draw on features unique to each Hebrew 
text to create a composite phrase that they then employ in both pas- 
sages." In this case, the Targum's interpretive activity is of value to 
the present study, not because it establishes Paul's dependence on a 
particular tradition of interpretation, but because it demonstrates that 
other ancient interpreters could draw similar exegetical connections 
among widely-separated scriptural texts.?! Similarly, attention to the 
manner in which the Dead Sea Scrolls and other Second Temple 
Jewish texts interpret the same passages from Isaiah cited by Paul 
reveals that the apostle has thoroughly imbibed the logic of scrip- 
tural interpretation prevalent in first century Jewish circles.” 


19 As we have seen, the LXX translator deliberately links together the following 
passages that are later conflated by Paul: Isa 29:16/45:9 (p. 60); Isa 10:23/28:22 
(pp. 98-99); Isa 28:16/8:14/8:17 (pp. 145-46). See further pp. 145-51 on the 
numerous connections the translator draws between Isaiah 8 and 28-29. 

№ See pp. 60-62. We further saw that the Targum associates these two Isaianic 
texts with Jeremiah 18:6 by exactly the same technique of pastiche translation (pp. 
70-71 n. 88). 

*! In the same way, the recognition in the targums and in rabbinic literature of 
affinities between Moses’ Song (Deut 32) and the oracles of Isaiah reveals that Paul's 
association of Deuteronomy 29-32 with portions of Isaiah would have been quite 
at home in his cultural context (p. 189 nn. 205-206 above). 

2? I have argued that many of the similarities are formal rather than material. Given 
the crucial role Paul's gospel and mission play in his reading of scripture, we should 
not be surprised if Paul's particular interpretations, while based on methods widely 
in use in his cultural context, do not find close parallels in the writings of other 
Jewish groups. G. J. Brooke (1998) has discovered much the same thing to be true 
with regard to interpretation in the Dead Sea Scrolls and the New Testament: 

In those very passages in both the Scrolls and the New Testament where there 
are similar intertextual echoes, this study has observed that the interpretative 
differences are as numerous as the similarities. Attention to intertextuality shows 
the distinctiveness of each set of writings but also that much in the New 
Testament is the common stock of eschatologically oriented first century 
Palestinian Judaism (57). 
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Figure 6.4: Scriptural Clusters in Romans 9-11 and Romans 15 


Rom 9:15 
Rom 9:17 
Rom 9:20 


Rom 9:25-26 
Rom 9:27-28 
Rom 9:29 


Rom 9:33 
Rom 10:5 
Rom 10:6-8 
Rom 10:11 
Rom 10:13 


Rom 10:15 
Rom 10:16 
Rom 10:18 
Rom 10:19 
Rom 10:20 
Rom 10:21 


Rom 11:1-2 
Rom 11:3 
Rom 11:4 


Rom 11:8 
Rom 11:9-10 


Rom 11:34 
Rom 11:35 


Rom 15:9b 
Rom 15:10 
Rom 15:11 
Rom 15:12 


Gen 21:12 
Gen 18:10, 14 
Gen 25:23 
Mal 1:2-3 


Exod 33:19 
Exod 9:16 
Isa 29:16/45:9 


Hos 2:23/1:10 
Isa 10:22-23/28:22 
Isa 1:9 


“Not all from Israel are 


Israel” (Rom 9:6) 


“There is not injustice with 
God, is there?” (Rom 9:14) 


“He called us not only from 
among the Jews, but also from 
among Gentiles” (Rom 9:24) 





Isa 28:16/8:14 
Lev 18:5 
Deut 30:12-14 
Isa 28:16 
Joel 2:32 


Isa 52:7 
Isa 53:1 
Ps 18:5 
Deut 32:21 
Isa 65:1 
Isa 65:2 


Ps 93:14/1 Kgdms 12:22 


3 Kgdms 19:10, 14 
3 Kgdms 19:18 


Deut 29:4/1sa 29:10 
Ps 68:22-24 


Isa 40:13 
Job 41:3 


Ps 17:50 
Deut 32:43 
Ps 116:1 
Isa 11:10 


Juxtaposition of Texts 
In addition to conflating originally discrete passages, Paul frequently 
associates quotations of Isaiah with other scriptural texts through the 
technique of juxtaposition. The lengthy catalogue of Israel's sins in 
Romans 3:10-18, which includes a portion of Isaiah 59:7-8 (Rom 
3:15-17), takes the form of a series of scriptural texts cited one after 


*Christ is the goal of the Law, 
resulting in righteousness for 
everyone who believes" 


(Rom 10:4) 


“Faith comes through hearing, 
and hearing through the word 
of Christ. ... It is not that they 
have not heard... known, is it?” 
(Rom 10:17, 18, 19) 


*God has not rejected his 
inheritance, has he?" (Rom 11:1) 


"The rest were rendered 
insensible" (Rom 11:7) 


*O the depth of the wealth of 
the wisdom and knowledge of 
God" (Rom 11:33) 


“The Christ has become a 
servant of the circumcision... 
and [a servant] with respect to 
the Gentiles" (Rom 15:8-9a) 
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the other under a single formula of introduction.” Similarly, in 
Romans 9:25-26, Paul quotes Hosea 2:23 and Hosea 1:10 in quick 
succession with only an initial citation formula, effectively treating 
the two texts as a single citation. In so doing, he allows the com- 
bination of texts to epitomize a much more extensive passage in the 
book of Hosea. Paul employs this technique in reverse in the case 
of his citation of Isaiah 65:1-2 in Romans 10:20-21. There, Paul's 
introduction of a second citation formula in Romans 10:21 allows 
him to drive a wedge between the two verses and to interpret 65:1 
in reference to Gentiles while reading 65:2 in reference to Israel. 

More commonly, juxtaposition takes the form of clusters of cita- 
tions closely connected around a central theme. At times Paul offers 
a catena of texts separated only by introductory formulas and/or 
brief interpretive comments (Rom 9:24-29; 10:18-21; 11:7-10; 
15:9-12). Other clusters of quotations (see Figure 6.4)** occur in the 
course of a more extensive argument and are tied together not so 
much by position as by their relation to the major point Paul is 
attempting to establish (Rom 9:6-13; 9:14-23; 9:30-10:13; 10:14-17; 
11:1-6). Nearly all of Paul's citations of Isaiah in Romans 9-11 
are found in such a context.” 

The striking exception to this rule is Paul's conflated quotation in 
Romans 11:26-27 (Isa 59:20-21/27:9), which stands as the lone 
explicit citation in the long stretch of text from Romans 11:11 down 
to the concluding doxology in Romans 11:33-36." The isolated posi- 
tion of this citation reflects Paul's need to supply a more extensive 


33 As noted above (p. 288 n. 216) it is quite possible that Paul took over this 
catalogue as a pre-formed tradition. Whatever its origin, he identifies the words as 
scripture (3:10, коӨ®с yéypantat; 3:19, 6 vönog). In Romans 3:19 we find a clear 
instance in which Paul uses vönog as a broad reference to Israel's scriptures (none 
of the texts in the catena is from the Pentateuch). 

* Although a number of these texts do not bear introductory formulas (Rom 
9:20 = Isa 29:16/45:9; Rom 11:2 = Ps 93:14/1 Kgdms 12:22; Rom 11:34 = Isa 
40:13; Rom 11:35 = Job 41:3), I include them here in light of their high degree 
of verbal correspondence to their scriptural sources. 

3 See, for example, the extensive network of citations clustering around Romans 
10:4 (Isa 28:16/8:14 [Rom 9:33]; Lev 18:5 [Rom 10:5]; Deut 9:4/30:12-14 [Rom 
10:6-8]; Isa 28:16 [Rom 10:11]; Joel 2:32 [Rom 10:13]). 

% Two interesting parallels to Paul's use of clustered citations interspersed with 
interpretive comments are 4QFlorilegium (40174) and CD-A 5.13-17. See further 
Brooke 1985; J. G. Campbell 1995:116-131. 

27 There are, however, two prominent scriptural allusions in this section (Deut 
32:21 in Rom 11:11-14 [cf. Rom 10:19]; Num 15:17-21 in Rom 11:16). 
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argument of his own at just this point in Romans 9-11 where he 
most radically reconfigures the anticipated sequence of events in 
Israel’s eschatological story line. At the same time, its distance from 
other quotations enhances the rhetorical weight of the citation in 
Romans 11:26-27, allowing it to stand alone as the climactic moment 
of Paul’s entire argument in chapters 9-11. 


Isaiah among the Chorus of Witnesses 

The frequency with which Paul either juxtaposes or conflates Isaianic 
material with other passages of scripture suggests that a deliberate 
interpretive strategy is at work here. Indeed, I have shown in some 
detail in the preceding chapters that the texts so joined are in some 
sense mutually interpreting for Paul. So, for example, Paul’s posi- 
tioning of the potter/clay metaphor (Rom 9:20 = Isa 29:16/45:9) 
at the end of two clusters of texts drawn from major episodes in 
Israel’s covenant story—the election of the patriarchs, the exodus 
from Egypt, reaffirmation of election after the golden calf incident— 
highlights the theme of God’s sovereignty in election already present 
in these foundational narratives.” At the same time, the location of 
the potter/clay text in Paul’s argument indicates that he understands 
this metaphor not as a bare assertion of God’s power over his cre- 
ation, but as a particular claim about God’s sovereign mercy shown 
in his dealings with Israel. 

Similarly, Paul enlists Moses (Deut 32:21) and Isaiah (Isa 65:1-2) 
as fellow witnesses attesting to Israel’s culpability for knowingly resist- 
ing God's plan to save Jews and Gentiles together in Christ (Rom 
10:19-21). Here, the citation from Isaiah provides a specific inter- 
pretation of the scenario envisioned in Deuteronomy. God will make 
Israel jealous (Deut 32:21), not—as in the original context of Moses’ 
Song—by allowing a foreign nation to oppress Israel, but rather by 
graciously making himself known to Gentiles. Conversely, Deuteron- 
omy’s story of the о?к ёӨуос that receives God's favor while Israel 
remains estranged from God facilitates Paul's radical bifurcation of 
Isaiah 65:1-2 into a prophecy of God's acceptance of Gentiles on 


8 The promise of seed for Abraham in Isaac: Gen 21:12 [Rom 9:7]; Gen 18:10, 
14; the election of Jacob: Gen 25:23 [Rom 9:12]; Mal 1:2-3 [Rom 9:13]; for- 
giveness after the debacle of the golden calf: Exod 33:19 [Rom 9:15]; God's hard- 
ening of Pharaoh at the exodus: Exod 9:16 [Rom 9:17]. 
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the one hand (65:1), and a lament over Israel’s chronic rebellious- 
ness toward their God on the other (65:2). 

A further example of this phenomenon of mutually-interpreting 
texts is found in the catena of citations that brings Paul’s rhetorical 
éniAoyos to its climax (Rom 15:9-12). Only when heard as a unity, 
as the symphonic blending of harmonious scriptural voices, does the 
catena support the point Paul is making in Romans 15:8-9. The 
citations from Psalm 17:50 LXX, Deuteronomy 32:43, and Psalm 
116:1 LXX state explicitly what is implied in Isaiah's prophecy that 
Gentiles will “hope” in the root of Jesse (Isa 11:10): the nations will 
join together with Israel in the worship and service of Israel’s God. 
In turn, Isaiah 11:10 specifies that the redemption of Israel and of 
the nations, which calls forth the universal praise of God envisioned 
in these texts, centers on the scion of David whom God has now 
raised from the dead and exalted as Lord. 

These examples, along with others discussed in the preceding chap- 
ters,? suggest that while Paul attends closely to the words of Isaiah, 
he hears the prophet not simply as a solo voice, but also as a mem- 
ber of a larger scriptural chorus singing the epic story of God's 
redemption of Jew and Gentile in Christ. To a great extent, Paul's 
citation practice mirrors his interpretive practice. He gives a certain 
prominence to Isaiah in Romans, mentioning him by name five times 
(more than any other scriptural persona).? But because citations of 
Isaiah nearly always occur in close connection with other quotations, 
the prophet appears as onc among a number of harmonious scrip- 
tural voices lending the weight of their cumulative authority to Paul's 
argument. Isaiah does make significant and distinctive contributions 
to Paul's particular retelling of the story of God, Israel, and the 
Gentiles in Romans. Yet Isaiah’s witness in this letter cannot ade- 
quately be treated in isolation from the testimony of other scriptural 
voices, for they play a crucial role in shaping the meaning and force 
of Isaiah's words in Paul's argument. 


?? See also the earlier discussions of Hos 1:10/Isa 10:22 (pp. 89-92); Deut 29:4/Isa 
29:10 (pp. 240-57). 

3% Paul designates Isaiah as the speaker of a citation from scripture five times 
(Rom 9:27; 9:29; 10:16; 10:20; 15:12). Moses appears twice as the source of a cita- 
tion (Rom 10:5; 10:19); he is named two other times (Rom 5:14; 9:15). David is 
mentioned three times, twice as speaker (Rom 1:3; 4:6; 11:9). 
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Plotting Isaiah’s Story in the Letter to the Romans 


Although Paul’s citations and allusions to Isaiah are thoroughly entan- 
gled with his appeals to other scriptural texts, it is still possible to 
speak of the influence on Paul of characteristically Isaianic stories 
and motifs. In examining the Isaianic texts Paul appropriates in 
Romans and considering their wider literary settings in the book of 
Isaiah, we observed a number of recurrent themes. For example, 
Paul reads as prophecies of his own gospel and mission Isaianic texts 
that herald the deliverance of Israel from foreign oppression, par- 
ticularly those that can be seen to intimate the inclusion of Gentiles 
in Israel's restoration.*! 

When addressing Israel's unresponsiveness to the gospel, however, 
Paul employs a quite different set of passages. The apostle repeat- 
edly adduces texts from Isaiah that depict Israel as a nation deeply 
divided between those who have remained loyal to YHWH and the 
vast majority who have put their hope in other gods.” The small 
minority of the faithful appear as a remnant saved out of judgment, 
a seed that contains the germ of Israel’s future restoration.? With 
reference to the majority of his kinspeople, Paul draws on passages 
from Isaiah whose wider contexts portray Israel as idolatrous and 
unfaithful, suffering under God's discipline in the form of foreign 
oppression or exile. Rather than trusting in God's “righteousness”— 
God's power and faithfulness to deliver his covenant people—they 


1 Isa 28:16 (Rom 9:33/10:11); Isa 52:7 (Rom 10:15); Isa 65:1 (Rom 10:20); Isa 
40:13 (Rom 11:34); Isa 11:10 (Rom 15:12); Isa 52:15 (Rom 15:21). Gentiles. are 
actually in view in Isaiah 11:10 and in the context of Isaiah 52:15. Paul interprets 
Isaiah 28:16, 52:7, and 65:1 in such a way that they are made to speak of the 
extension of the message of salvation to the Gentiles. Cf. Paul's similar reinterpre- 
tations of Hos 2:23/1:10 (Rom 9:25-26); Deut 30:12-14 (Rom 10:6-8); Joel 2:32 
(Rom 10:135 and Deut 32:43 (Rom 15:10). 

32 Isa 8:14 and Isa 28:16 (Rom 9:33); Isa 65:2 (Rom 10:21); Isa 29:10 (Rom 
11:8). Cf. Paul's citations of Ps 93:14 (Rom 11:1-2); 3 Кейт» 19 (Rom 11:3-4); 
Ps 68:23-24 (Rom 11:9-10). 

33 Isa 10:22-23 (Rom 9:27-28) and Isa 1:9 (Rom 9:29). 

* Isa 29:16/45:9 (Rom 9:20); Isa 10:22-23 (Rom 9:27-28); Isa 1:9 (Rom 9:29); 
Isa 8:14 and Isa 28:16 (Rom 9:33); Isa 65:2 (Rom 10:21); Isa 29:10 and Isa 6:9-10 
(Rom 11:8); Isa 59:20-21 and Isa 27:9 (Rom 11:26-27). The charge of idolatry 
runs like a thread through many of Paul's citations and allusions to scripture in 
Romans 9-11, beginning with his evocation of the golden calf episode in Romans 
9:3. Cf. the wider settings of Exod 33:19 (Rom 9:15); Hos 1-2 (Rom 9:25-26); 
Deut 32:21 (Rom 10:19); 1 Kgdms 8-12 (Rom 11:2); 3 Kgdms 19 (Rom 11:3-4); 
Deut 29:4 (Rom 11:8). 
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place their trust in the gods of the nations that threaten them.” The 
greater part of Israel has been afflicted by YHWH with spiritual 
blindness and insensibility.”° God's people languish under their oppres- 
sors, unable to save themselves," but they stubbornly refuse to believe 
the proclamation of the redemption that God has already accom- 
plished.” Likewise in Romans, for “the rest” of Israel, the promise 
of deliverance—which Paul claims has now become reality in and 
through the gospel of Christ—remains as yet unrealized. 

In terms of Isaiah's larger three-act "plot line" of rebellion, pun- 
ishment, and restoration, Paul locates himself and his fellow believ- 
ers (Jew and Gentile) in the final act of the story, where heralds go 
forth with the good news that God has redeemed his people. Sur- 
prisingly, however, most of Israel remains mired in acts one and 
two, still rebellious and estranged from God, still blinded to the real- 
ity of the redemption God has wrought for Israel and for the world 
in Christ. It is illuminating to lay Paul's analysis of Israel's plight in 
Romans 9-10 alongside Isaiah's frequent depiction of an Israel trust- 
ing in other gods for deliverance and refusing to believe the prophet's 
message of redemption. Paul charges that, rather than submitting to 
"God's righteousness," revealed now in Christ for all who believe 
(Rom 10:4, most of his kinspeople stubbornly prefer "their own 
righteousness,” that is, the righteousness available only to Jews who 
observe the Law og && Épyov (Rom 9:32, 10:3). Ironically, their trust 
in their own manner of following the Law blinds them to the gospel 
that Paul—and Isaiah—proclaim (Isa 53:1/Rom 10:16), the gospel 
that is none other than the téAog to which the Law itself would lead 
them if pursued £x хістєос (Rom 10:4). 


Isaiah and Deuteronomy 29-32 
Isaiah's narrative of sin, punishment, and redemption, onto which 
Paul plots his own story of contemporary Israel, has close counter- 








5 Israel's questioning of God's wisdom and of his ability to deliver them appears 
as a persistent motif in the wider context of many of these citations and allusions: 
Isa 29:16/45:9 (Rom 9:20); Isa 28:16/8:14 (Rom 9:33); Isa 53:1 (Rom 10:16); Isa 
40:21/28 (Rom 10:18, 19); Isa 40:13 (Rom 11:34). Note this theme also in 1 Kgdms 
8-12 (where God's s “righteousness” is clearly defined in 12:7 as "the things the Lord 
did for you and your ancestors" [i.e., delivering you from Egypt]). 

% See the conflated citation of Isa 29:10/Deut 29:4/Ps 68:24 and the probable 
allusion to Isa 6:9-10 in Rom 11:8. 

” See the context of Isa 59:20-21 (Rom 11:26-27). 

38 Note especially Isa 53:1 (Rom 10:16); Isa 65:2 (Rom 10:21). 
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parts elsewhere among Israel's scriptures.? A quite similar version 
of Israel's story constitutes the narrative substructure of Deuteronomy 
29-32. As we have seen, Paul quotes a number of key verses from 
these chapters in Romans 9-11 and Romans 15.® Of particular 
significance is the fact that three times Paul links a citation from the 
last chapters of Deuteronomy to a passage from Isaiah.*! This inter- 
pretive strategy suggests that Paul understands Isaiah and Deuteronomy 
to be telling the same epic story of the triumph of God's faithful- 
ness over Israel's unfaithfulness.*? 

Just as he does with the Isaianic texts, Paul plots his contempo- 
rary situation onto these latter chapters of Deuteronomy. Paul and 
his fellow Jewish and Gentle followers of Jesus live in the final act 
of the story narrated by Deuteronomy 29-32. These believers have 
had their hearts cleansed by God, as Deuteronomy 30:6 promised, 
and they have found that the word of salvation has indeed come 
near, into their hearts and into their mouths, as a result of God’s 
mighty act of deliverance in Christ (Deut 30:12-14; Rom 10:6-10). 
Having been united together in one community by Christ’s ministry, 
Jew and Gentile with one voice celebrate God’s faithfulness and 
mercy (Deut 32:43; Rom 15:10). 

In contrast, “the rest” of Israel remain stuck back in Deuteronomy 
29:4, where “to this day” God has not given them “eyes to see or 
ears to hear or a heart to understand” (Rom 11:8). Paul goes so far 
as to identify his contemporaries with the profligate and rebellious 
Israel of Deuteronomy 32:21. Yet Paul does not make this connection 





® Such a narrative stands behind the portions of Hosea quoted by Paul in 
Romans 9:25-26, for example. O. H. Steck has argued that the Sin-Exile-Restoration 
Pattern permeates Palestinian Jewish thought in the period 200 всЕ-100 ce (1967, 
1968). J. M. Scott has developed the implications of this insight for Paul’s theol- 
ogy in a number of articles (1993a, 1993b, 1994). See also Gowan 1977; Knibb 
1976, 1983; Scott 1997; Thielman 1989; Wright 1992:268-72. 

% Deut 29:4 (Rom 11:8); Deut 30:12-14 (Rom 10:6-8); Deut 32:21 (Rom 10:19); 
Deut 32:35 (Rom 12:19); Deut 32:43 (Rom 15:10). Note allusions to Deuteronomy 
32:21 (Rom 11:11-14) and Deuteronomy 32:4 (Rom 9:14). 

Deut 32:21 and Isa 65:1-2 (Rom 10:19-21); Deut 29:4 and Isa 29:10 (cf. Isa 
6:9-10; Rom 11:8); Deut 32:43 and Isa 11:10 (Rom 15:10-12). 

+ My findings support the observation made by Hays that the Song of Moses 
“becomes in Paul’s hands a hermeneutical key of equal importance with the prophe- 
cies of Deutero-Isaiah” (1989:164). Hays notes that both Isaiah and Deuteronomy 
“have already read the history of YHWH’s dealing with Israel typologically, as a 
prefiguration of a larger eschatological design” (164). At the same time, the present 
study extends Hays’s insight by showing that, in Romans, Paul consistently cites 
and interprets the two texts т light of one another. 
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in order to prove that God has rejected his people. On the con- 
trary, Paul argues from Deuteronomy 32:21 and its wider context 
that “the rest” of Israel, far from being cast ОН, are now the objects 
of a lover’s ploy designed to win them back. God has embraced 
Gentiles and lavished on them Israel’s rightful inheritance with the 
express purpose of provoking his people to jealousy and to renewed 
zeal for their God (Deut 32:21; Rom 10:19). Thus, Paul finds in 
Deuteronomy, as in Isaiah, rock-solid assurances that God has not 
rejected his inheritance or abandoned his covenant people. 


Conclusion: Scripture, Theology, and Mission 


Paul's citations and allusions to Isaiah are not plunder from random 
raids on Israel's sacred texts. Rather, they are the product of sus- 
tained and careful attention to the rhythms and cadences of indi- 
vidual passages as well as to larger themes and motifs that run 
throughout the prophet's oracles. Paul finds in Isaiah a fellow preacher 
of the gospel, the message that reveals God's righteousness for all 
who believe, for the Jew first and also for the Greek. He uncovers 
in Isaiah's heralds a veiled prefiguration of his own mission to pro- 
claim the good news to those among the Gentiles who have not yet 
heard news of the victory of Israel's God. Faced with the paradox 
of Israel's unbelief, Paul discovers that Isaiah’s words give voice to 
his own agony of heart: “Lord, who has believed our message?" And 
finally, through adopting as his own the stories Isaiah and his fel- 
low scriptural witnesses tell about God's unquenchable love for his 
people, Paul finds assurance that God will be faithful to redeem and 
restore his covenant people Israel, so that Jew and Gentile together 
can sing the glories of God's name. 

The story of God, Israel, and the Gentiles that Paul tells in Romans 
reflects the dynamic interplay of his foundational convictions, his 
reading of Israel's scriptures, his labors in mission, and his cultural 
and historical contexts. By no stretch of the imagination can Paul 
be said to interpret Isaiah and other scriptural texts in Romans in 
a detached and disinterested manner. Rather, his scriptural inter- 
pretations serve the ends of the larger argument he is constructing 
in the letter, an argument that is called forth by a complex set of 
circumstances and concerns that have arisen in the context of his 
mission to the Gentiles. And yet, at the same time, the letter to the 
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Romans reveals, perhaps more clearly than any other of Paul’s letters, 
the deep and pervasive influence that Israel’s scriptures exert on the 
shape of his thought and on the contours of his apostolic ministry.” 

This complex and dynamic interrelationship of scripture, theology, 
and mission within a particular cultural and historical context is 
nowhere more evident than in Paul's retelling of Israel's story in 
Romans 9-11. Believing that Israel's hopes Юг deliverance have been 
realized and God's promises to the patriarchs fulfilled zn Christ, Paul 
appropriates Isaianic images in order to depict his ministry of the 
gospel as the proclamation of Israel's long-awaited release and restora- 
tion. At the same time, convinced that in redeeming Israel, God has 
also embraced Gentiles, and that God has determined to include 
Jew and Gentle in the one people of God on the same basis of 
faith, Paul revises the scriptural story to give Gentiles a prominent 
part in the drama of Israel's restoration. In so doing, he even goes 
so far as to cast Gentiles in a role originally written for Israel. 

Even more radical rewriting of the script is occasioned by the 
actual course the early Christian mission has taken. By the time Paul 
composes Romans, it has become clear that, in defiance of all expec- 
tations, the majority of Israel have not embraced the gospel, while 
at the same time Gentiles have been responding to the message in 
ever increasing numbers. Nevertheless, God's sovereignty, God's elec- 
ton of Israel, and God's fidelity to the covenant remain bedrock 
convictions for Paul. Consequently, he must believe that what has 
happened to Israel has been part of the divine playwright's script 
all along. 

In a bold and sweepingly revisionary rereading of scripture, Paul 
argues in Romans 9-11 that God has designed the redemption of 


13 Though much separates Paul from the tradents of Israel's sacred texts who 
preceded him, Fishbane's characterization of the mindset of *the purveyors and cre- 
ators of aggadic exegesis" provides an apt description of Paul as well (1985:435; 
emphasis original): 

[They] appear to live with ‘texts-in-the-mind’—that is, with texts (or traditions) 
which provide the imaginative matrix for evaluating the present, for conceiv- 
ing of the future, for organizing reality (the inchoate, the negative, the possi- 
ble), and even for providing the shared symbols and language of communication. 
With aggadic traditio the world of Israelite culture is thus one which talks and 
thinks, which imagines and reflects, and which builds and rejects, through the 
traditions. 

H Hos 2:23/1:10 (Rom 9:25-26); Isa 28:16 (Rom 10:11); Joel 2:32 (Rom 10:13); 
Isa 65:1 (Rom 10:20). 
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Israel to take place in two stages in order to allow room for the 
Gentiles to enter the community of God’s people. And yet, it is 
telling that even where he most thoroughly transmutes the plot of 
the scriptural story, Paul continues to draw on the vocabulary, images, 
and themes of Israel's sacred texts. As Paul narrates it, through their 
acceptance of the gospel, already “a remnant" and "seed" of Israel 
have received the deliverance and restoration promised by God long 
ago; moreover, this is but the earnest of a fuller redemption yet to 
come.? In the present time, however, the rest of Israel remain sus- 
pended in the earlier acts of the drama, still suffering under the bur- 
den of foreign oppression, still estranged from God.* Intent on 
pursuing the Law “as if by works" and so establishing “their own 
righteousness," they have stumbled over the stumbling stone about 
which Isaiah had warned them.” They remain disobedient and rebel- 
lious,? questioning the divine plan for their deliverance announced 
in the gospel? and stubbornly refusing to believe the message of 
release and restoration that Paul—and Isaiah!—preach.?? 

So profound is Israel's blindness to the truth of the gospel that 
Paul can only conclude that God himself has rendered them insensi- 
ble! Yet this must be a temporary condition, for scripture insists 
that “God has not forsaken his people, whom he foreknew."? It is 
a text from the Song of Moses, Deuteronomy 32:21, that provides 
Paul the key to understanding the divine blinding of “the rest” of 
Israel. Interpreting this text in terms of his contemporary situation, 
Paul finds that Israel’s present stumbling does not signify God's rejec- 
tion of Israel, but rather represents God's determination to use the 
temporary hardening of a portion of Israel to open a window of 
opportunity for his salvation to be extended to the Gentiles. This 
temporal scheme allows Paul in Romans 9-11 to integrate his “rem- 


% [sa 10:22-23/1:9 (Rom 9:27-29); 3 Kgdms 19:10/14, 18 (Rom 11:3-4). 

* My claim that Paul figuratively places his contemporaries “in exile” should be 
distinguished from the historical argument advanced by Scott, Wright, and others 
that many Second Temple Jews considered themselves in fact № be "in exile." See 
above, p. 30 n. 105. 

7 Isa 28:16/8:14 (Rom 9:33; cf. Rom 9:31-32; 10:3). 

# [sa 65:2 (Rom 10:21). 

* [sa 29:16/45:9 (Rom 9:20); Isa 40:21/28 (Rom 10:18, 19). 

5 Isa 53:1 (Rom 10:16). 

3! Deut 29:4/Isa 29:10/(Isa 6:9-10) and Ps 68:23-24 (Rom 11:8-10). 

? Ps 93:14/1 Kgdms 12:22 (Rom 11:1-2). 

5 Rom 10:19; 11:11-14. 
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nant theology" with his ultimate insistence on the salvation of “all 
Israel." It is not that Paul suddenly abandons in mid-argument the 
remnant motif in favor of a more inclusive conception of Israel's 
election. Rather, for Paul, the future salvation of all Israel is implicit 
in—and, indeed, guaranteed by—the present survival of a remnant. 

Significantly, in this revisionary retelling of the story of Israel’s 
deliverance as a two-stage process it 15 Paul's mission to the Gentiles 
that will ultimately lead to the redemption of “the rest" of Israel. 
When the “fullness of the Gentiles" has come in, the Lord himself 
will go forth to redeem and purify his people and restore them to 
himself in righteousness.^* In this way, “all Israel will be saved,” just 
as in the original version of the stories told by Isaiah and Moses.? 
Until then, Paul finds himself playing a pivotal role in this drama 
of cosmic redemption: he is not only a herald bearing the message 
of redemption to the Gentiles,°° but also a chosen instrument through 
whom God will provoke his own people to jealousy and so effect 
their salvation.” 


And so, confident that as he faithfully discharges his commission to 
proclaim the gospel to the Gentiles, God will prove faithful to redeem 
Israel, Paul prepares to go to Jerusalem. From there he will begin 
a new journey leading to Rome, and thence, ultimately, to Spain, 
so that 


those to whom it has not been announced concerning him will see, 
and those who have not heard will understand. 


For indeed, 


How will they hear without a preacher, 
and how will they preach if they have not been sent? 
Just as it is written: 


How beautiful are the feet 
of those who proclaim the good news. . .. 


5+ Isa 59:20-21 and Isa 27:9 (Rom 11:26-27). 

> [sa 59:20-21/27:9 (Rom 11:26-27); cf. Deut 32:34-43. 

?* Isa 52:7 (Rom 10:15); Isa 52:15 (Rom 15:21); cf. Hos 2:23/1:10 (Rom 9:25-26); 
Ps 18:5 (Rom 10:18); Isa 65:1 (Rom 10:20). 

7 Вот 11:11-14, alluding to Deut 32:21. 
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ISAIAH AND ITS ANCIENT VERSIONS: 
A SELECTED REFERENCE LIST 


LXX Isaiah 

In this study, *Isaiah LXX" refers to the critical text edited by Ziegler in 
the Göttingen Septuagint (19392). In his introduction, Ziegler discusses in 
detail the character of the textual witnesses to Isaiah LXX and sets forth 
the principles on which he has assembled this eclectic text and its appa- 
ratuses. Important studies of LXX Isaiah include Ziegler 1934, 1939b; 
Seeligmann 1948; Ottley 1906-1909; Scholz 1880; Koenig 1982; Laberge 
1978; Fischer 1930. Briefer but helpful treatments of the subject are pro- 
vided by Tov 1997:17-29, 1988:173-78; Brockington 1954; van der Kooij 
1989, 1997a, 1997c; Porter and Pearson 1997. 


Later Greek. Versions 

Readings attributed to Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion in patristic 
writers or in the margins of LXX manuscripts are listed in Ziegler's second 
apparatus. Still an important resource for studying the later Greek versions 
is Field 1964. For Aquila, I have utilized the valuable index by J. Reider 
and N. Turner (Reider 1966; cf. Reider 1916, along with the method- 
ological refinements proposed by Katz and Ziegler 1958). For Symmachus, 
I have consulted Liebreich 1944 and the lexicographical study by González 
Luis (1981). On the evidence of the Greek versions in Isaiah, see further 
Ziegler 1939b. 


Hebrew Texts | 
For MT, I have examined both Codex Leningradensis and the Aleppo 
Codex, along with variants from other masoretic manuscripts and rabbinic 
writings. My source for much of this information is the Hebrew University 
Bible Project text of Isaiah edited by M. H. Goshen-Gottstein (1995). See 
also van der Kooij 1981. 

The Qumran Isaiah scrolls have now all been published (cf. Ulrich 1995; 
Skehan 1979): 


1QIsa*: Burrows 1950:xiii-xviii; Plates I-LIV. 

lQIsa* Sukenik 1955:30-34; Plates I-XV. 

108 [fragments belonging to 1OIsa^]: D. Barthélemy, DJD 1:66-68; 
Plate XII. 

4Q55-69b: P. W. Skehan and E. Ulrich, DJD XV:7-143; Plates 
I-XXIII. 

503: J. T. Milik, DJD Ш:173; Plate XXXVI. 

Murlsa: J. T. Milik, DJD 11:79-80; Plate XXII. 
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The most thorough investigation of 1QIsa* to date is the monumental study 
by E. Y. Kutscher (1974). In addition, see Morrow 1973; Skehan 1955, 
1957. On the relationship of the Qumran Isaiah scrolls to LXX Isaiah, see 
Ziegler 1959; van der Kooij 1992; Orlinsky 1959; Tov 1992. Van der Kooij 
notes that while LXX Isaiah and 1OIsa* do not share a particularly close 
textual affinity, “both texts, dating from the same period, the second half 
of the second century BCE, differ markedly from MT, and both reflect a 
free approach towards their Vorlagen” (201). On interpretation in. 1Qlsa‘, 
see the many perceptive observations offered by Kutscher (1974: passim). See 
further Brownlee 1964; Goshen-Gottstein 1954; van der Kooij 1986, 1988; 
Rosenbloom 1970; Talmon 1962, 1989. 


In addition, there are six fragmentary pesharim on Isaiah: 


304: М. Ballet, DJD Ш:95-96; Plate XVIII. 

40161-165: J. M. Allegro, DJD V:11-30; Plates IV-IX (see Strugnell 
1969-7 1:183-99 for important corrections to Allegro’s edition); Horgan 
1979:15-37, 70-138. For the Isaiah pesharım, I have followed the care- 
fully-revised text in Charlesworth 2001, which the editors graciously 
made available to me before publication of the volume. 


Important quotations of or allusions to Isaiah in non-biblical scrolls are 
noted where possible. Identification of such quotations and allusions has 
been greatly facilitated by The Princeton Dead Sea Scrolls Project's Graphic 
Concordance (Charlesworth 1991). Also helpful have been Brownlee 1953, 
1954; J. G. Campbell 1995; Carmignac 1956, 1960; Goshen-Gottstein 1953; 
Holm-Nielsen 1960; Rabin 1958; Starkova 1992; Wernberg-Moller 1955. 
Citations of the Dead Sea Scrolls follow the format: scroll name/number, 
fragment number(s), column number(s), and line number(s). So, for exam- 
ple, 40161 frgs. 8-10 3.6-13 refers to lines 6-13 of column three of the 
joined fragments 8 through 10 of 4O161. I normally follow the number- 
ing of the editio princeps; for the pesharim, however, I follow the revised text 
of Charlesworth 2001. For the Hodayot, I adopt the numbering of Garcia 
Martínez and Tigchelaar 1997-98 (following the reconstruction of Stege- 
mann/Pucch) and provide Sukenik's numbers (1955) in brackets. 


Isaiah Targum 

I have relied on the editions by J. F. Stenning (1949) and A. Sperber (1962; 
cf. van Zijl 1965, 1968-69). J. B. van Zijl’s concordance (1979) has been 
invaluable. On the targumists as exegetes, see J. F. Stenning's insightful 
introduction to his edition of the Isaiah Targum. See further Brockington 
1954; Chilton 1982, 1987; Churgin 1927; R. P. Gordon 1978; Goshen- 
Gottstein 1991; Le Déaut 1974; E. Levine 1996; Rowlands 1959; Ribera 
1994; Smolar and Aberbach 1983. Although we now have evidence for 
written targums as early as the first century все (11QtgJob [11010]; see 
5. A. Kaufman 1973; 4OtgLev [40156] and 4OtgJob [40157]), the dat- 
ing of targumic traditions is notoriously difficult. Rather than searching for 
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specific precursors of Paul's interpretations, I have investigated the targum as 
a potential source for analogous strategies of reading Isaiah (cf. the method- 
ological cautions of Chilton 1995). 


Peshitta 

For the Peshitta, 1 use the text edited by S. P. Brock (1987). On evidence 
for exegetical activity in the Peshitta, see M. P. Weitzman 1994, 1996, 
1999; Goshen-Gottstein 1991; Rowlands 1959; Running 1965-66 (see also 
the critique of Running by van der Kooij 1981:261—70); Delekat 1957; Brock 
1983, 1984. 


Latin. Versions 

I also make occasional reference to the Vulgate, relying on the standard 
critical texts: Biblia Sacra зима latinam Vulgatam versionem (Rome: Typis poly- 
glottis Vaticanis, 1926-) and Weber 1994. 
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